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THE ENGLISH LINE. 

**Then said they, honoring her, * thou art our mother, inasmuch as thou 
hast made us cross over to the further shore of unwisdom.'" 

/^F course there can be nothing beautiful but it will 
^^ have more than a pale moon's ray of reason in 
it, nothing worthy of the contemplation of a man. Yet, 
because of the beauty in which it is incarnated, a saying 
may rest alway as a piece of the abiding furniture of some 
mind, the while it receives summary eviction from another. 
What are ashes to one man are riches to his fellow. I have 
an opinion that the Upanishads are riches. You have 
another — to you they are base ashes. Good, that makes 
two. Perhaps there is another opinion; that makes three. 
There may be an infinity of them. Why should one of us 
submit to another? It is much more amusing to have 
three opinions of the Upanishads than one, still more amus- 
ing to have an infinite number. 

Perhaps, too, since every one is something of a moralist 
and critic one's self, we may reach an agreement to disagree 
concerning some other likely things as well. There on the 

VOL. LXIII. I 
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hither side of wisdom we can fancy seeing you to wait a pas- 
sionless age. We cannot taunt you. We are five amateur 
immigrants (to say nothing of the stowaways) ferrying to 
the English isles. So worded, come your unfavorable sen- 
timents across our wake, when one year out. We who are 
ndther here nor there cannot hear you now. But we recall 
your dour-like defiant air, your dark looks at what you sup- 
posed to be an unbuoyant meer. However, not holding to 
an exclusive intention, by these unhasting remarks let us 
grope back to the feet of the Vedic master and to our 
theme. 

The substance of the Vedic's comment above is the manu- 
mission of man's mind by education and the mind's move- 
ment to gratitude. From their very arch quaintness, from 
their indiminishable simplicity, it comes about that these 
words state, as no other combination could, how the bless- 
ing of this place is education. It is a word said on a late 
occasion, so choicely apt that it requires no notable mem- 
ory to recall when and where. Said and immediately for- 
gotten but forgotten with a vague desire, out of term time, 
to remember again. 

But ourselves hating incivility and severe censures, and 
education proving an unwieldy theme, we will now step 
down. Still we cannot but be plagued with a baseless anxi- 
ety concerning the low carries over the English line. A 
special education in our own tongue is our emphatic and 
pressing need; if only that we may honor her who through 
sonship by adoption will soon have us also to mother, as she 
has had us to mould. For see! what is most acceptable? 
Silence, "any number of splendid phrases and swelling sen- 
tences" or proper expression of our passionate apprecia- 
tion of her?. 

As for us, we are incapable of good expression. For are 
we not injudicious and even coarse in the setting forth of 
our work-a-day opinions here, when we ought to have 
been a miracle of caution? In this riddling question of 
"English or no English; not even the language of the 
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• 
United States," we may have been so well-intentioned as to 

wish to prevent the worse from appearing to be the better 

reason; sufficient to observe here that it does so appear 

whenever some John Thomas is minded to make moan over 

English "as she is taught." That department, however 

much it shall be belabored, can deny itself the luxury of 

reply. It is to smile. 

Indeed so intelligent an animal as man can be driven to 
drink only in the sense of guiding him to the trough. Yet 
some do not wet their lips here who later on must surely 
turn to drink deep elsewhere. Blondel at Munich, Saints- 
bury at Edinboro, the forty-nine "cours litteraires" of the 
Sorbonne, are not more satisfying than these studies at 
home, only more alluring. It is because training may be 
had for the asking that we turn away from it, arrogantly 
content with esteeming all adventitious aids of no avail. 
Of course if we have to confess a faulty circumspection 
towards all the demeanors of the college body, we have, as 
a consequence, to confess an unfitness as to where to fix 
the blame. We confess nothing of the sort. Every man 
who has sinned by omission of English has himself to blame 
and must cry "mea culpa," beating his own breast. His 
advance in his mother tongue may have been stark nought. 
Again, he may have a mind grown indolent and fat from 
long security against sound reading. His flickering gift 
of selection of "materiel" — yes! he begged yesterday that 
it be noticed how he, by three years* puttering, has man- 
aged to trim it everlastingly down, not up. He laughed 
when you asked him about "the matchless Orinda." He 
said he swore he didn't know why Bryant couldn't come to 
Yale no more than why Cooper had to leave. And most 
dismal of all, that time he came to the trial of writing a short 
and sharp unperplexed telegram. Then he must laugh 
again; but it is with too much of sadness in the jest that 
these things are done. 

There are not so many opinions, nor are they at such 
wide variance, — for it is best, if possible, to establish a 
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mutual understanding, here if anywhere, on this matter of 
pathology and cure, — ^there is no such multiplicity of opin- 
ion, we repeat, as to prevent our arriving at this general 
agreement; namely, that the aids to noble life are all within; 
also a special compact among all those that "hate con- 
tentions, love quietness, virtue and study" to honor her 
who made them cross over to the further shore of unwis- 
dom, whether the Upanishads be ashes or riches^ 

Edw, C. Streeter. 
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PENDANASSA. 

The Bleiied Luke two portrait! wrought 

Of the Mother of our Lord ; 

And side by side, in a Grecian fane, 

They shone, while the centuries passed in vain, 

And the pilgrims knelt and adored. 

But the Turk came raging with sword and flame, 
And the relics might not stay. 
So, one was buried in Patras hill. 
And one lies quiet, and deep and still. 
Beneath the purple bay. 

So, one was lost ; but the other slept 
Till the Moslem's day was o'er. 
From nun to nun had the secret passed. 
Through Virgins five, till the fifth and last 
Brought the portrait forth once more. 

They reared a church on the rocky height, 

And the Virgin hangs in the nave — 

And with eyes that follow the censer's sweep, 

She gazes out on the tranquil deep, 

To the place of her sister's grave. 

And ever at even, when Vesper bells, 

Chime out in melody. 

Their blessed lips are unsealed once more, 

And **Christe Eieison !" breathes from the shore, 

** Eieison ! " breathes from the sea ! 

Huntington Mason, 
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THE DECOY. 

FIVE miles back from the Atlantic coast there is a little 
settlement in Florida that goes by the name of Cal- 
dore. The tide comes up to it from the ocean through a 
dozen different channels, and the surrounding country is 
intersected by a network of rivers and natural canals. Cal- 
dore was once a thriving lumber camp, and enormous rafts 
were annually towed around to Key West; but now it is 
steadily fading away, and its nearest approach to civiliza- 
tion is a narrow gauge railroad eight miles away. 

Two years ago when so many heavy boxes marked "sew- 
ing machine" were freighted south, a large number were 
billed to Caldore. The narrow gauge road took these as 
near as possible to their final destination, and there 
unloaded them very gingerly. Then came many ox teams 
and the sewing machines found their way to Caldore at last. 

Leaning over against the pier, her rusty propeller show- 
ing clear of the mud and slimy water, lay a barge tug. She 
was a relic of Caldore's better days, one of the tugs that had 
been used for towing purposes, and the half-rotted ropes 
which lay about her deck and the broken wheel in her pilot 
house gave evidence that it was some years since she had 
seen service. 

Patiently the oxen dragged their heavy loads to the old 
pier. Not until after nightfall was the last weary eight 
miles trip ended. During the night there were the sounds 
of creaking pulleys and of many men at work. In the 
morning all was quiet. The sewing machines were gone, 
but out in the channel lay a strange tug, deep in the water, 
and the name on her bow looked from shore like "The 
Gosling." 

3)c 3|c >k >k >k 

Some three miles off shore, steaming slowly to the south, 
was a gunboat schooner-rigged and with one funnel. To 
the officer on the bridge the shore looked like the edge of a 
postage stamp. For, every few yards, there was an inlet, 
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and since the tide was on the ebb he had no way of telling at 
what point a stream came down, and at what merely the 
tide. 

Back from the beach, hidden in the underbrush, a man 
lay watching the gunboat. A rod or so behind him lay his 
canoe in a bend of the river. The sun sank lower and 
lower and still the man waited. The gunboat stood on her 
course to the south until he could see her no longer. The 
sun had set some time when he stepped out of the under- 
brush and walked along the beach, gazing anxiously to the 
south. The shore bent outward just below him, and in 
consequence he could not see far. He went back, got his 
canoe, and paddled oiit a little way from shore. As the 
canoe rose and fell he at first could see nothing, and then 
his eyes became better accustomed to the dull light. The 
gunboat had turned and was coming back a couple of miles 
further off shore than she had gone down. He paddled 
back and returned to his old post. The dusk deepened 
swiftly into night. As he watched and waited he became 
aware of a curiously weird brightness overhead to the 
south. It might have been a burning vessel except 
that it was too clear and white. Only a moment was he in 
doubt, for as the gunboat rounded the headland he saw that 
she was using her search-light. Suddenly it was shifted 
and turned full on the spot where he was lying. Then the 
light was thrown astern, and again in turn far out to sea. 
The man in the underbrush shook his head anxiously as he 
thought of the Gosling and her patched-up engine. He 
entered his canoe a second time and paddled slowly up 
stream, revolving many schemes. Eight knots an hour 
was the best the Gosling could steam in her present con- 
dition, and her cargo was too precious to be risked unduly. 
The tide was high and the old lumber tug was afloat by the 
pier. In the darkness she looked not very different from 
the Gosling. 

Early in the morning the man who had watched the gun- 
boat went over to the pier and disappeared in the old tug. 
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He stayed below for perhaps an hour, and when he came up 
the hatchway he was startled to hear some one drawl: 
"Well, did yer find what yer wanted?" His interrogator 
was a tall lanky youth who was smoking a cob pipe and 
dangling his legs over the edge of the pier. 

"How long's the tug been laid up?" asked the man, as he 
came over and sat down beside the boy. 

"Three year. Say, but you uns'U have ter be mighty 
spry ter git away from the Castine," responded the boy, 
knocking the ashes from his pipe. 
What's that to you?" 

Nothin'," said the boy, undisturbed. "Say, but you've 
loaded her too much by the head." 

"Do you reckon this ole tug could be made to run agfin 
as she is?" asked the man, after a pause. 
'Couldn't tell 'thout I tried it." 

'Any one round here kin run her?" the man asked mys- 
teriously. 

"Yep! Me!" answered the boy. Uster work on her. 
What yer want of her?" 

The man said nothing for a moment or so. 
"Say," pleaded the boy, "I won't blab. We're all for 
you uns round here anyway." 

"Don't you reckon the Castine'd chase her?" and the 
man jerked his thumb toward the tug. 

"Oh, Gawd!" exclaimed the boy, in wonder and admira- 
tion. "I'll bet she would, an' if you'll let me run her I'll 
take her over Shelbourne Shoals, an' keep the Castine 
guessing all day. There's jes' one passage through." 
The other looked at him dubiously. 
"Yes, I could so — " stoutly asserted the boy. "But 
where'd you git an engineer and fireman?" interrupted the 
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man. 



Well," said the boy, stroking his chin, "it don't rightly 
need but one man, an' I'd get some one, sure as mud." 

"Who owns th' tug?" 

"Nobody, I reckon. But that wouldn't trouble. Ain't 
nothin' goin' to happen to her if you'll let me run her." 
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"Well, if you put this job through there'll be a hundred 
dollars put to your name in the bank at Key West. Does 
it go?" 

"It does," said the boy, trying to curb his excitement. 

Next day at high tide, after hours of hard labor, the lum- 
ber tug swung out into the channel under her own steam. 

She was of almost the same size as the Gosling, and of 
much the same build, and in every way possible the resem- 
blance was made more complete. Barrels filled with mud 
or water were lowered into her hold to give her the appear- 
ance of carrying a heavy cargo. While these finishing* 
touches were being added, a council of war was held in the 
pilot-house. A look-out had already gone down the river, 
and the tugs were to wait just below the lowest bend, where 
the trees would conceal them. Together they dropped 
slowly down stream, while every precaution was taken to 
send up little or no smoke. The boy had resurrected an 
old blue coat with brass buttons, and though it hung- 
around him in folds like a shawl, he wore it proudly. 

The watchman came back and reported that the gunboat 
was almost abeam, at her regular distance of three miles. 
The boy went down to the engine-room and chatted with 
thje fireman. The latter had picked up a lot of pitchy hard 
pine, which would be sure to give out a thick black smoke 
and attract the attention of the gunboat. "Don't put it 
on," said the boy, "till just as we git started." The min- 
utes slipped by slowly. The watchman came back. "All 
right," he shouted; "she's a couple of miles to the south." 
The ropes that moored the old tug were cut, and she swept 
around the bend and out into the open. The canoe bore 
most of the Gosling's crew to shore in a twinkling and they 
spread themselves along the beach to watch. The tug 
stood straight out from land, the smoke pouring from her 
funnel and the water showing white in her wake. Her 
engine pounded and clanked, but the engine of a lumber 
tug must of necessity be powerful, and she slipped through 
the water at a merry gait. The Castine was now a full 
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league away. There was a flash and a puff of smoke from 
her stem and then there was a splash ahead of the tug. A 
shot had been fired across her bows as a signal to "Heave 
to." The tug stood straight on her course. The men on 
the beach heard another g^n, and immediately the gunboat 
came about. Then the boy did as he had been told. As 
yet he had not turned a hair's breadth from his course, but 
now he swung around toward the north, so as to necessi- 
tate a stern chase. The light had beg^n to grow dim, and 
the gunboat crowded on all steam that night might not fall 
before she caught her quarry. The watchers by the river's 
mouth gave a cheer of triumph as they saw her rush by. 
She was gaining on the tug, but not so rapidly as her cap- 
tain could have wished, for her bottom was very foul. 

The gunboat had passed from sight when the Gosling 
slipped quietly out from her retreat and stood steadily away 
to the south-east. But through the gathering dusk came 
the dull report of a heavy gun. 

As he felt the tug straining and trembling beneath him, 
and saw the gunboat not less than a mile astern, a wild 
excitement seized the boy and he stepped back into the 
pilot-house, trembling. To calmly heave to while the offi- 
cers came aboard seemed a mean and inglorious ending to 
so rare a game. The tug was losing ground, but ahead he 
saw the waves breaking on the Shelbume Shoals, and he 
searched for the passage through. There would not be 
water enough for the gunboat, perhaps not for the tug, and 
the shoals extended out some four miles at the least. The 
boy headed the tug a little closer in shore and watched 
carefully for the landmarks to guide him. The captain of 
the gunboat thought the tug was to be beached, that her 
crew might escape, and he rejoiced inwardly. In a moment 
he saw his mistake. The tug rushed through the breakers, 
caught bottom for an anxious second and then slipped off 
into the deeper water beyond. 

On the gunboat all was chagrin and amazement. "Bring 
the five-inch gun to bear," bellowed the captain. The tug 
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was speeding away at her best, the light was dim and uncer- 
tain, but the Castine's bow gun spoke out with a mocking 
roar. The shell must have caught the tug just at the water 
line, for she went down, they say aboard the Castine, all in 
aheap. 

In a bank at Key West are one hundred dollars on 

deposit waiting to be drawn. 

Richard Hooker. 
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TALKING WITH THE FAIR. 

THERE are types of men as there are types of the fair; 
and when conversation blooms up between these 
two categories of types, an indefinite number of combina- 
tions and therefore no end of variegated and sparkling dia- 
logue ought to be possible. But what ought to be seldom 
is. Owing to the laws of social caste, many combinations 
never even take place; and owing to the levelling influence, 
within the caste, of civilization or society or something inci- 
dent to these, the dialogues which do occur are too often 
alike: — made up of proverbs, platitudes and conventional 
twaddle. Not that themes are innumerable. Even when 
talk flows freest and the heart speaks deepest, it would be 
hard to discuss more than love, hate, birth, death and the 
weather. But when it is youth talking with maiden, there is 
one other potent influence for sameness, and that is the fact 
that it is youth talking with maiden. For there is a peren- 
nial ncscio quid in the human make-up which puts courtier 
and bumpkin in like positions when addressing the opposite 
sex. The courtier may speak more elegantly than the 
bumpkin, and one courtier a different tongue from another; 
but whatever the mere formulae, the spirit of the intercourse 
is the same. A gallant deference on the one side and a graci- 
ous interest on the other are the elemental stuff out of 
which, at worst, we make coquetry; at dearest, love; at 
cheapest, a smirking interchange of egregious nonsense. 
From ogle to tender smile, from tender smile to smirk — 
strange variations on our one humanity! For besides that 
these coversations are alike, it falls to be said that they 
differ; even as one metal may be varied by alloy and the die 
that stamps it. 

At fashionable resorts the alloy often predominates. An 
eaves-dropper on the promenade is sure to catch a recur- 
rent note of converse pitched on the delectable key of "tee- 
hee;" and viewing the inane crowd sardonically he is per- 
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suaded that he can detect a simper in ther very gait. 
"And oh, good Lord!" he mumbles, "an affected woman is 
bad enough; but an affected man, and a man with a respect- 
able number of years to his back, and a back broad and 
athletic at that; — ^well, they say if you move on to infinity 
you will but go in a circle and fetch up where you began; 
and if yon creature be so far ascended from his original pro- 
genitor as he thinks, 'twill take but another step to make 
him an ape." 

Out upon you. Sir Eaves-dropper! Consult your own 
record ; and unless it be immaculate you will find a rankling 
remembrance of how embarrassment once played you as 
foolish a game as that you sneer upon. Perchance you are 
a football player and accustomed to slouch disreputably 
about the campus; but at that first President's reception, no 
elocutionist expounding the statuesque, could have been 
more scrupulous with his attitudes, nor any attitudes more 
apparently unsuccessful: 

"Miss Prattle, let me present Mr. Rugby." 

Rugby g^lps. The glib little formula he had prepared 
gets cross-wise in his throat and chokes him like a fish-bone. 
At least he must smile, and smile he does — wondrously. 
Miss Prattle proves engaging: and surprised at his ease with 
her, he tags after her evermore. In vain she tries to extri- 
cate herself from the predicament. She presents poor 
Rugby to others of the fair: but they invariably turn aside 
and continue prating with some outrageously complicated 
youth; and Rugby is still with his Prattler. He knows he 
is sinning; but, merciful Providence, how to get away! And 
he smiles a more agonized smile than before. When, by 
some miracle, he finds himself again in the open, his jaws 
seem galvanized into a permanent grin, and he is ready to 
swear that, if ever there dwelt an ape in a frock-coat, that 
ape is himself. 

But in spite of Circe it is not the real forte of the fair to 
make us apes. With the aid of estranging convention they 
sometimes do it; but with the aid of common-sense and 
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frankness they oftener awake us to fuller being. If we have 
poetry it is mellowed; if wit, it is refined; if intellect, it is 
humanized; and we find there is indefinitely more of life 
to exult in than we dream. The mind interprets everything 
falsely: there is no such thing as color — ^perhaps nothing 
like matter; and how we see these hallucinations depends 
upon the medium through which we look. The masculine 
eye must occasionally get a glimpse through the feminine 
soul, if it would keep the world fresh and inspiring. In- 
stead of an ape, perchance you have been a bit of a philos- 
opher and stared blankly at the stars to find your Maker; 
and here He simles upon you through a pair of living eyes. 
Or being neither ape nor philosopher (thank Heaven!), 
you may have been spending your days in the hard shell 
of intractability. You always realized that grass is green 
and sunsets grand; but having no facility with verse, nor 
any fellow creature to fathom your feelings, you have been 
gradually drying up; and perhaps the rust of indifference 
has set in. But now here is this girl rambling by your side 
through the dew, remarking blithely on the song of birds, 
the blue sky, the crisp air; and straightway things seem 
more fragrant than before. Nor is it more because she 
speaks of them than because you speak of them; with an 
unwonted aptitude, and to a mind of different complexion 
from your own — charmingly responsive. It might be dis- 
enchanting to quote the conversation. Without doubt it 
is no less commonplace and far less learned than that at the 
reception. But the essential thing is the quickened pulse 
of life; and for directly expressing this language has ever 
been found inadequate; your great stylist must labor a life- 
time to say any fine thing fairly. Words and their meaning 
often come separately. 

But the poetic merges, and that too soon perhaps, into 
the sentimental. Reflecting on the perfection of a rose and 
the consummate grace of an artless girl, Sir Gallant is in 
danger of uttering one compliment too many. A pair of 
eyes glance up, suddenly clouded, and a warm heart grows 
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distant. It is a chill lesson, well-deserved, well-taught and 
decisive; and if both parties be of true metal (nay, rather if 
the youth be of true metal and the maid a noble exception 
to her kind) a courageous apology, reinforced by a period 
of vigilant etiquette, will set all right. 

One error corrected, however, does not forfend all pit- 
falls. For if the poet become sentimental, the humorist is 
in danger of turning clown; and the feminine nature simu- 
lates wit no less than verse. Indeed, circumspection is a 
watchword never to be neglected by him who would asso- 
ciate with the fair. For the last lesson of all is how to be 
reconciled not to understand them; and sometimes a man 
marries, that he may devote his life to this beautiful enigma. 
In the meanwhile experience is potent. You go among 
the fair with your eyes open and are mesmerized into vir- 
tual blindness. You talk seriously, and a suppressed gig- 
gle betrays that you have been lured into it for the fun of 
the thing. You talk flippantly, and an imperious "Si-ir!" 
gives warning that somewhere you have committed a subtle 
offence. And just as you begin to despair, after the most 
bewildered and sheepish of apologies, you are rescued and 
set at ease with the ineffable tact of womankind. All 
this is beyond your control; for, unless you are the most 
recalcitrant brute, your capricious tormentor has the advan- 
tage. The conversation depends on her; and even if you 
have the tongue of men and of angels it is disconcerting to 
see her turn to another and begin an esoteric discussion of 
bonnets. 

And here at last is a mistake on the other side. For fal- 
libility has a curious way of besetting both sexes; and 
caprice merges into cruelty, even as poetry into the senti- 
mental and the humorist into a clown. Suppose that on 
some outing you are dominated by the personality of a mar- 
ried elder, and show yourself a trifle solemn. With a little 
encouragement you might pass for some sort of entertainer 
in lieu of a better; but the married elder has taken all the 
winning little services out of your hands, and you are dis- 
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carded. Unless you can perfectly fill the function of a 
guide-book — can spontaneously divine and fall in with the 
trend of feminine thought, you are intangibly baffled and 
almost brow-beaten into silence. Miss Complacent asks 
you to go with her across the depot while she stares at 
some celebrity. You take the opportunity to say some- 
thing, good or bad, and likely drop a compliment concern- 
ing Mr. Married-Elder (who is your relative). "Yes," 
comes the reply, "and, do you know? — ^I think you are not 
in the least like him, Mr. Blank." 

Mr. Blank is inspecting the floor. At this thrust he 
gasps a little and, without raising his head, steals a look at 
the young lady out of the corner of his eye. But she is 
staring straight before, serenely impervious; and he grinds 
his teeth (figuratively speaking) in the impotence of pain. 
Then the corner of his mouth twitches, for the grim humor 
of the situation has dawned; and Miss Complacent is out- 
raged for the rest of the day to see his furtive smile keep 
wavering on the threshold of laughter. 

The sophistication which made possible this change of 
the tactful into the insidious, work variously, but not to 
the enhancement of loveliness; and a year or two in society 
seldom does better than lend a studied art of fascination 
at the expense of unconscious winsomeness. If, before, 
she was a jocund little body bubbling with laughter, she is 
now full of dainty shrugs and her laugh is reduced to minc- 
ing and periodic trills. If, before, she was tall and buoyant 
with a native stateliness, there is now a sinuous fling in her 
gait and she smiles on you with an intoxicating inclination 
of the head. 

But no doubt you will be recalling an exception— one 
who has grown differently. There has been a ripening 
beauty with no accretion of mannerisms; a deepening 
womanhood with no loss of sweet simplicity. She is very 
intelligent — not too intellectual; self-possessed, not self- 
conscious; frank, not forward; and sympathetic withal: — 
in short, the exact ideal of the feminine, the very paragon 
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of her kind; so that you may sentimentalize with impunity 
on the perfection of a rose and the consummate grace of 
an artless girl. Be advised, then, to find your tongue on 
losing your heart, that you may recover the latter 
interest. For, in love, they say — 
But there begins another chapter. 

Herbert W. Fisher. 
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THE EPITAPH IN FORM OF A BALLADE, 

Which Master Francois Villon made for himself and five of his 

COMPANIONS, expecting TO BE HANGED ALONG WITH THEM. 

Nor hate nor scorn shall be our meed to day, 

Stretched black against the faint grey-golden sky, 
Heedless of all ungenerous ye may say, 

Helpless we hang, helpless to make reply. 

Rather in love and sorrow shall ye cry 
To Him that hung for all men on the tree. 

And crave, ere that ye also come to die, 
God, in His grace, forgive both us and thee ; 

Not all may tread the road of right alway. 

Not all the primrose path of pleasure fly ; 
The greater need then, brother man, to pray — 

The greater wrong compassion to deny. 

Our joys are spent ; equal we all hang high ; 
All undeserving raise we now our plea. 

Whose dolorous death doth justice justify, — 
God, in His grace, forgive both us and thee ! 

And now the wind shall have us for his play. 

The driving rain shall blanch, the sun shall dry. 
The while in swinging chains aloft we sway. 

Grim warning to the lowly passerby ; — 

But ye, that life and laughter glorify 
Ye, that to-day hold love and lands in fee — 

Ye, that in pride, sorrow and death defy 
God, in His grace, forgive both us and thee ! 

l'envoi. 

Prince Christ, in this brief hour of death be nigh ! 

Thou that did'st live and die for such as we — 
And ye, that him again dost crucify, 

God, in His grace, forgive both us and thee ! 

C. E, Merrill, fr. 
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CHIMMIE FADDEN AND SAM WELLER. 

THE evolution of a type like the "Cockney," or a char- 
acter like Sam Weller, is as slow as it is interesting. 

Chimmie Fadden is the first appearance in literature of 
a type — the "Bowery boy" — at once familiar, popular and 
American. 

"The Cockney" in life and in literature was the friend of 
generations of Englishmen before he was immortalized by 
Dickens in Sam Weller. The "Bowery boy" first appeared 
in life when fifty years ago he told Thackeray how to reach 
Broadway, and now he has assumed a literary form in 
Chimmie Fadden. 

Sam's father, Tony Weller, says: "I let him run in the 
streets when he wos wery young and shift for hisself. It's 
the only way to make a boy sharp. Sir." Thousands of 
English boys have enjoyed the benefits of a similar educa- 
tion, and have g^raduated into a race of men not wholly bad. 
Quick-witted, good-natured and intelligent, yet clinging 
stubbornly to their class characteristics, they have come to 
be recognized in life and literature as a distinct, completely- 
crystallized and thoroughly English type. 

When Dickens drew Sam Weller he had to call on his 
imagination for scarcely nothing. He had all the materials 
necessary at hand. Gobbo, in the Merchant of Venice, was, 
probably, the first Cockney in literature. From that time 
the type has appeared in one form and another, until Sam 
Weller was produced. Dickens' long study of the English 
character left him in no doubt as to Sam's individuality. 
His intimate knowledge of London and London people 
gave him all the coloring, probably a great deal more, than 
he required for his hero. He had the task, and to Dickens 
it must have been charming, of selecting the brightest 
colors on his palette and leaving the others at one side. 

Chimmie Fadden is as essentially American as Sam Wel- 
ler is English. But Sam is the outcome of centuries; 
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Chimmie is a new, unformed character who has just com- 
menced his literary career. American types are still in 
their infancy. 

Chimmie Fadden's early life was spent, as he himself says, 
selling papers in the lower parts of New York. Along with 
hundreds of other boys he shouted his papers, slept in door- 
ways, warmed himself at bonfires, happy with a parade, 
delighted at a fire and exultant over a fight. Among men 
of every nationality whom he saw on the Bowery there was 
not, seemingly, one characteristic sufficiently strong to 
affect his character or his speech. There was no class 
there, such as the "Cockney," which could form Chimmie 
into a likeness of itself. He is a plant indigenous to the 
Bowery, who has grown up free from the influences and 
traditions of any ancestors, the outcome of his surround- 
ings, and such a recent outcome that he changes even in his 
stories, and shows the extreme youthfulness of his type. 
But Sam Weller's traits were so long in forming that it is 
not remarkable if Chimmie shows lack of permanence. 

The western cowboy, with his traditions and customs 
and stories, and his undying hate of the Indian and the 
horse-thief, is the oldest and most distinct of contemporary 
American types. But however well known to the authors, 
he was but little known to the readers, and there is probably 
no character in literature that will go down as the perfect 
cowboy. Even now he is passing away, except as the hero 
of wonderful stories. The romance of the miner's life has 
been almost destroyed by improved methods and machinery, 
and with it another forming American type has been de- 
stroyed. The 'befo de wah darkie must die of old age before 
long, and to judge from his recent appearance in some of 
the magazines he is already senile. But these have no fixed 
form, since there has been no great author to do for them 
what Dickens did for many English types. The rapidity 
of American progress has given few opportunities for a 
class to identify itself with a particular trade. Sam Weller 
is a descendant of the race of coach-drivers. Dickens did 
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not take any one individual but the class as a whole for his 
model, and gave the world, not for a single individual, but 
a picture to which all "Cockneys," as long as they exist in 
life or in literature, will be compared. 

The street arab figures in the literature of many countries. 
He is amusing, and interesting in that he often shows in a 
remarkable degree national characteristics. Chimmie, like 
Sam, illustrates this. In the love of the marvelous he 
resembles the Frenchman. In other traits he seems closely 
allied to Sam Weller. These show the mixture of races 
from which he has sprung and, joined with his "push," 
declare him a true American. He is a character who owes 
his individuality to American surroundings and, above all, 
to the papers which he sold. In these he read full accounts 
of the latest murder, of marvelous adventures, and of fabu- 
lous fortunes made in a day. In the newspapers that Sam 
Weller saw it was such matter of fact things as Parliament, 
Whig or Tory, or, at the very least, who had won the 
Derby, that had head lines and double-leaded editorials. 
So Chimmie confidently expects to be a millionaire and a 
"gent" like his "whiskers," while Sam has attained the 
height of his ambition when he is taken into service by Mr. 
Pickwick. This difference between the English and Amer- 
ican characters crops out in Chimmie's lack of respect for 
his superiors, in comparison with the deference that Sam 
shows to Mr. Pickwick. The one appreciates his position, 
the other is just as good as anybody. Chimmie also shows 
here how unformed he is. In the short time that he is 
"society," he gives signs of changing from a Bowery boy to 
a mere commonplace, petted servant. The Bowery traits 
are not ineradicable like those of the "Cockney." But 
Chimmie labors under a disadvantage in this respect, in 
comparison with Sam. He is removed almost entirely 
from the Bowery and its influences, while the majority of 
Sam's most amusing experiences happen in the inns and 
stable yards — his element. So Chimmie has little to 
remind him of his early surroundings and is, therefore, more 
easily changed. 
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This IS also true of the dialects, if they can be called such, 
of the two characters. In one of his stories Chimmie says: 
"Wasn't I raised on de Bowry? If dey don't talk Ameri- 
can dere, I'd like t' know wot t'ell." The use of slang is an 
American habit, but Chimmie, merely because he uses it, 
does not talk "American." His slang is even more change- 
able than he is. Besides the changes in it that can be attrib- 
uted to his new surroundings, — Sam's dialect is quite 
unchanged throughout — there are new words and phrases 
certainly appearing in Chimmie's stories that displace the 
out-of-date ones. "Cockney" depends on a seeming inabil- 
ity of certain classes to pronounce some letters. It is abbre- 
viated English. Chimmie speaks neither English nor 
American, but a jargon which changes from day to day. 

Though the Chimmie Fadden stories can hardly be com- 
pared with the Pickwick Papers, it is but justice to Chim- 
mie to say that he is laboring under many disadvantages in 
comparison with Sam Weller. His "lanwudge" makes it, 
until it is mastered, impossible to appreciate Chimmie's 
real character. It is much easier to understand English 
when it is spoken, than when it is merely hinted at. Except 
for the few illustrations that are given of Chimmie there is 
nothing to convey a distinct picture of him to the reader's 
mind, for he does not describe himself, and there is nobody 
else to do it. The construction, or rather, lack of con- 
struction of the Pickwick Papers made it possible to give a 
description of Sam which would convey a distinct impres- 
sion and, at the same time, it left him to tell his stories and 
anecdotes for himself. His personality is shown to, but 
not forced upon the reader. From the moment we open 
the Chimmie Fadden stories until we close them we hear 
nothing but Chimmie. He is playwright, actor and direc- 
tor. Every story declares his most marked trait to be a 
true American one — egotism. 

Looked at from the American point of view, these sto- 
ries are better than Sam's. Sam's were, many of them, 
handed down to him by his father. They had been gath- 
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ered from the top of the coach or around the inn fire, from 
travelers. Their purpose is to amuse and pass away the 
time. Chimmie's are of the broadly humorous kind, told 
in a moment's respite from work, or over a glass of beer 
gulped down in true American style. The Englishman has 
time in a long winter evening to give details and coloring. 
The American rushes to the point and is a block away 
before the laughing ceases. The Englishman has time to 
develop his story, just as he has time to develop his types. 
The American hurries through his story or his dinner, and 
leaves types before they are formed. 

Isham Henderson, 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSETTI— A SONNET 

SEQUENCE. 

• 

NO visionary, he, with the dreamer's eye alone, who 
fairly planned the House of Life. iThis was a dwell- 
ing place in the regions of the Soul, where lived Youth 
together with Passion and Death, and where that whimsical 
boy-god, full-quivered, was wont to come and wont to 
leave again with his arrows gone and hair awry. An even- 
flowing drama, this, of interior things, — a halcyon drama 
of an underworld which lies below the common generalities. 
Thus undeviatingly, did Dante Gabriel Rosetti sketch his 
Life canvas, inlaying not with blacks and whites, but silken 
grays, stroking in each to a half-mystic undersong of grief. 
It is the grief of a lost bird crying in the dusk — ^vague and 
unceasing. And yet Mysticism in its entirety plays small 
part in the House of Life. Life is not a phantom gone 
wandering through interminable sunshine, coated in mys- 
tery, a dream-god with a human's eye. The imagery is a 
little sterner. And Life is diligently sealed by some gray 
sea-bank, 



** Still wreathing flowers for Death to wear. 
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Death himself, come down from his own "haggard hills," 
steals many a wistful glance at blowing fields and pleasant 
lanes, ere he turn back to his uplands. And there's a cry 
in his throat, reprieve in his heart. 

Dante Gabriel Rosetti is master of the picturesque. The 
gloom of backgfround heightens the image, in flashing its 
full strength. A blood-red sun, over the cliffs, is not so 
striking. The Poet, himself an inhabitant of this Soul 
region, has walked its country-sides and moors and is come 
to tell us what the valleys held. They, however, are rarely 
the moors and valleys of a material landscape, but rather of 
that intangible soul-prospect which Rosetti saw so com- 
pletely. He came to Willowwood and sang of it all. And 
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what is Willowwood but Vale of the Past; and what the 
Song but Ballad of the Heart's desire? Where else shall 
one see such eerie spirit-drawing? 

**0 ye, all ye that walk in Willowwood, 
That walk with hollow faces burning white, 
What fathom-depth of soul-struck widowhood. 
What long, what longer hours, one life-long night. 

Ere ye, ere ye again shall see the light." 

Again, in Lost on Both Sides, the depths of a Soul have 
been sounded. Is penetration more heart-like to be found? 
Is not the pearl worth the diving? 

**So separate Hopes which in a Soul had wooed 
The one same Peace, strove with each other long. 
And Peace before their faces perished since. 
So through that Soul in restless brotherhood 
They roam together now and wind among 
Its bye-streets, knocking at the dusty inns." 

Dante Gabriel Rosetti, transcending all things else, is a 
sensuist. Throughout his glittering sonnet-body every 
vein is brimmed with Passion. The Loves are heavy-eyed, 
laden with a longing never to be attained, for there is a 
Fatality which lurks mysteriously near, ever ready to thwart 
their joy, yet ever holding aloof. Love itself, in the House 
of Life, was rather a mournful ecstasy, ever clouded by this 
indefinable uncertainty. But this lack of finality, charac- 
terizing most ardent passages, hardly tinges by its own 
indecision the thrill of the picture, but leaves the whole to 
pass from us unblurred, and quickening like a living thing. 
The figures themselves are fire-wrought, and shine by their 
own burning. For the Poet has summoned the full 
strength of his art toward the clothing of the abstract in 
vivid personality, and Passion walks in flame. 

In his glance at Nature — it is but a glance — Dante 
Gabriel Rosetti is keen-eyed. He is ever arresting her in a 
new posture. To have caught Nature unaware, and to have 
held her living in unshaken images, is magic entrance, in 
Art, to the Holy of Holies. With Rosetti, Nature, how- 
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ever, is the incident, not body of the song; a shifting 
scenery for his spirit stage, whereon was shown the play 
and quiver of the emotions. He cherished Nature with 
strong affections, loved a green field, a night cloud, flowing 
waters and bleakest mountain, yet more passionate, he, for 
the birth-track of a spirit; a dialogue of souls. The glints 
of Nature in the House of Life are sights of a promised 
land, few and treasurable. In Love's Last Gift, how fair 
the touch and firm as it is fair: 

** All are my blooms and all sweet blooms of love 
To thee I gave while Spring and Summer sang, 
But Autumn stops to listen with some pang 
From those worse things the wind is moaning of." 

This is, indeed, bold etching; brief as a moral, clearer than 
glare-ice. The whole of melancholy Autumn is flashed in 
a stroke. 

Thus was reared the House of Life, a knowing heart, 
knowing eye and knowing hand fashioning it, guided by a 
mind that knew no waver. It is a regal establishment and 
its architecture is majesty itself. Surely this same is a Cas- 
tle Beautiful, with just a hint of white gleaming walls amid 
a wealth of g^reen. Its dormer windows look out upon land- 
scapes more blooming than you or I have ever seen or ever 
shall. And in the gardens perhaps, a pleasant Round 
Table where all the beauty of the Kingdom will gather, to 
tell the things too fragile for our human ears. But in the 
pledging of healths a wine shall pass increasingly around 
richer than Burgundy and rarer far. 

H. A. Callahan. 
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'AMMERSLEDGE. 

DOWN in Wall street, under the shadow of the Stock 
Exchange, in that region of uncertainty and chance, 
where fortunes rise and crumble, familiar faces disappear 
every day, but the cabbies — never. They are as fixed as the 
foundations and as constant as the morning sun. They are 
known to all by name and face; Mullaly, Jerry Banks, and 
a score of others; but pre-eminently, 'Ammersledge, or as 
he preferred to be called, simply Old Sledge. 

Looking at him from a distance it would have been hard 
to say which was the brighter, his stumpy fiery nose, — 
which besides the other advantages with which nature had 
endowed it, had come to be looked upon as a pretty reliable 
indicator of its owner's state of spirits, — this or the carroty 
whiskers which waved and clustered beneath. 

Closer acquaintance would, however, incline one to the 
latter, for whereas the nob might be said to vary according 
to interior conditions, the auburn whiskers were as inde- 
pendent of storm as of brighter weather, and glistened and 
shone in both alike. 

As for 'Ammersledge himself, nothing could ruffle the 
imperturbable good humor of that excellent man. Whereas, 
when Jupiter Pluvius might be said to be in the descend- 
ant, Mullally, and Stimmel from the Fatherland, and Banks 
of Gotham would sit and remark upon the extreme moisture 
of the weather until one might be pardoned for thinking it 
an international contest, Old Sledge would grin with the 
water flooding his collar and vow "it were doin' 'im a 'eap o' 
good by a cleanin' off the trap." As the trap in question 
was seldom of an irreproachable exterior, certain envious 
tongues have said that it would be a blessing indeed if it 
poured every day. 

*Ammersledge claimed to be a Hinglishmon from old 
Hingland, of which I have my doubts, for it was very 
noticeable that whenever he was carried away by his 
emotions he dropped that peculiar accent immortalized as 
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Cockney; and it was only when his point made, he arrived 
at the conclusion, that he relapsed into a state of indifferent 
pronunciation. 

It would be hard to define the exact charm which he 
possessed in our estimation; perhaps if one thing more than 
another, it was a delightful habit he had of telling just a 
little bit more than the truth. Might I be pardoned a 
metaphor, his talent might be said to have two offsprings, 
Imagination and Veracity; but while the former was "un 
enfant gate" and always led out to perform upon state 
occasions, little Veracity had been conscientiously kept 
within doors and appeared at the casement only at the 
most unexpected intervals or when Old Sledge himself was 
a little bit wearied of the more brilliant sister. In this 
respect he was (taking into account early defects in educa- 
tion), perhaps, as gifted a prevaricator as it has been my 
fortune to meet. Adversity had sharpened the edge of his 
wit and his wit lay all in one direction. 

The main object of his devotion was the steed that shared 
with him the possession of the shaky old carriage. He was 
in his way, if this may be said of a horse, as great a philoso- 
pher as the redoubtable 'Sledge himself. Never had he 
been seen to make an unnecessary move. When at rest, 
his head hung down, his knees rested peaceably against 
each other, and his whole body became so quiet that it was 
only upon viewing the evidences of his ribs beneath that 
one could say with confidence, "this is not a stuffed effigy, 
this is a horse!" 

The curious beast was the darling of the old man's heart. 
He saluted him by the title of **the Hemperer." He had, 
of course, a career. He had been, 'Sledge used to call out 
from his box, a famous pacer, forchins had been won on 
*im, he 'ad 'ad a record. He ('Ammersledge), himself, *ad 
'ad the training of 'im, 'es maaster, he couldn't say the name, 
but he were a Dook, anyway, 'ad give 'im to 'im when 'es 
kayreer was done. "Keep 'im kindly, 'Arry," 'e said to me, 
"'es got a proud spirit, and *es as easy wexed as a leddy; 
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don't 'urt 'im/* 'e says, "and Gawd 'elp me I hain't said a 
'ard word to 'im yet." People used to go away laughing 
from these orations and say to each other, "that man is fit 
for better things." 

From his own evidence, he had been intimate with many 
great men. That was a pleasant little tale he used to tell of 
the great martyred president. Mr. Lincoln, it appeared, 
had said to him after a ride in the famous chariot, where 
he sat on that wery cushion sir, and remarked what an 
uncommon fine' oss the Hemperer were, Mr. Lincoln had 
said, "Arr>'," said 'e. "Beggin' your pawdon, sir," said hi, 
"you knows your place and hi knows mine. My name is 
'Ammersledge." "Well, ' Ammersledge," said he, he were a 
nice outspoken gent. "I'm pleased with this rig of yours* 
I've heard a good 'eal about you, and a good 'eal of good,'^ 
said 'e, "come to Washin'ton. You'll be conversant with 
great men," said 'e. 

"Thankin' your honor," said I, salutin', "thankin' your 
honor for the inwitation, but me juty keeps me 'ere." Then 
he took off 'es 'at same as a Dook and says, "I bows to the 
sentiment," 'e says, "I bows to the sentiment." 

It is not to be expected that 'Ammersledge should have 
won his supremacy without a contest. On the contrary, 
many and fierce were the battles that he waged upon the 
ranks of the Jehus, but as he had considerable ready wit and 
unlimited quantities of Billingsgate he had never failed to 
rout his assailant. 

The last obstacle in his way was the person of MuUaly* 
For a long time he had found him a hard nut to crack, and 
in the tiflfs that ensued honors had been even. The climax 
arrived one day when Mullaly had seen fit to pass disparag- 
ing remarks upon the Emperor, had even asked in loud 
tones when that there sack 'o bones would fall to pieces, 
and if there were a Prince Imperial to succeed to its throne. 
The result was a furious broadside from Old Sledge, in which 
he expressed his utter contempt of them Hirish, individually 
and collectively and treated the windows and sidewalks to a 
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thorough overhauling of his enemies' petty sins and pec- 
cadillos, which were, it must be confessed, vulnerable points. 

Each felt it was a battle for supremacy. So long as the 
attack was directed only against his person, Old Sledge 
replied with spirit as became his reputation, but when at 
length Mullaly wound up a furious tirade by alluding to 
the Emperor as **never having been in his mind no racer 
but a common everyday plug,'* at this insult to his majesty, 
the infuriated Sledge jumped from the box, and advancing 
with clenched fists towards Mullaly, called upon him to 
come down if he were a man and a Christian. 

The discussion so abruptly terminated was renewed later 
in a back room of the Sporting Whip; where in twenty 
minutes, with the junior partner of Hodbeck and Son, 
holding the sponge (Spiggot of the Western Wines per- 
forming the like office for the Irishman), Old Sledge had 
proved the justice of his cause on **the nob and peepers,*' 
as he termed it, of his slanderer. 

To tell the truth they were fast friends an hour later, 
when in the tap room, amid enthusiastic cheers, 'Ammer- 
sledge delivered a fervent tribute to the absent Emperor, to 
every one of which eulogies, Mullaly, like the honest fellow 
that he was, assented with the best of heart. It was a great 
triumph for 'Ammersledge. He dwelt upon the past vic- 
tories of his gallant steed with impassioned eloquence, he 
made constant allusions to the unknown Dook, he told the 
Lincoln story with capital effect, and to cap all actually 
produced a watch which he affirmed had been given him 
by that great man. It was a heavy gold affair with orna- 
mental seals and chain. There was, however, nothing very 
striking about it, except that it bore the date 1871, curi- 
ously enough several years after the demise of its distin- 
guished donor. 

But his success spoiled him, he became a veritable tyrant. 
Uuder no circumstances would he permit another to take a 
fare when his cab was in waiting. For the most part 
patrons forgave him easily this importunity for the pleasure 
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of his company, which was considerable. But every now 
and then some young swell, with an afternoon call in view, 
would rebel. His insubordination was however of short 
duration. There was a quiet dignity, quiet but convincing, 
with which the mortified cabby would pursue such a one, 
which soon brought the rebel to terms. 

Few cared long to brook the unflinching gaze of his eye 
and to feel that outside sat the stern old man, ever awaiting 
him, sterner and more unbending every time he passed. 
Rather than run such a gauntlet the young dandy would 
soon capitulate, and bribe back his good will with a trifle 
in the shape of a peace offering. 

This was the happiest time of his existence, and he used 
to refer to it as such in later days. Had he been content 
with present laurels his prosperity might still have con- 
tinued. But his genius sought fresh fields; he took up the 
turf, as a diversion; as I am told ladies of the best society 
attempt Italian or art. For a long time little harm was 
done, except to a few youngsters about the Exchange who 
believed in his stories of stables visited and tips (very con- 
fidential). But after a few reverses they too lost their faith 
in him and only laughed at his "private advices." 

Finally, a week before the g^eat Metropolitan he came to 
us with excitement blazing in his eyes. He had been pres- 
ent when Mosquito, the "dark horse" from Jersey, had 
done a mile in practice, — close sir, uncommon close to 
record time. He was a sure winner, he must win, and the 
odds were — six to four! "He," he said in a whisper, raising 
his brows significantly, "he had already backed him, for, 
ahem! — a few hundred, sure thing, sir, can't lose, he must 
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But woe to tips, private advices, practice miles and 'Am- 
mersledge's hundreds. The sweepstakes were run and when 
the results were announced, the agile Mosquito, the pride 
of Jersey, finished unplaced. 'Ammersledge was quite 
broken down. He was ruined, he said, with trembling 
eyes, a poor old ruined man. He appeared the next day 
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in a battered top hat, shaggy and dented and pulled down 
over his eyes. A subscription was started at once as a 
matter of course, and it is a fact that he raised his rates. 
It was a necessity, he would say, stroking mournfully the 
illg^oomed Emperor, — no one had the heart to refuse him. 
As a result of his misfortune he openly renounced betting 
and such evil practices. He appeared to have turned a 
rigid moralist. 

But alas for all his protestations, the next races were 
announced and the day after it was obvious to all that he 
had been betting and lost again. Subscriptions did him 
no good, we knew all too well now where they went. One 
day he came to the Exchange on foot, the Emperor he said 
was sick; he was afraid he said, with a sob, that he would 
die unless he could have a doctor. 

For a week no one suspected anything wrong, until one 
day Spiggot, chancing to board a car, was struck by the 
peculiar shamble of the near horse. Recognition was 
immediate — the Emperor was not one to pass unnoticed 
in a crowd. Investigations revealed the fact that 'Ammer- 
sledge had sold him to the company from which, shade of 
Ananias! he had formerly bought him. As for the con- 
tributions which he had exacted from day to day by tearful 
descriptions of the poor brute's agony, these too had been 
sunk in pool rooms. 

From that moment his decline was rapid. He sits now, 
a decrepid grey old man, on the steps of the great Exchange 
with a few pencils in his hand which no one buys. Some- 
times a bit of silver falls into his hat from some broker who 
thus invokes his luck, and when this happens he limps to the 
Sporting Whip where, over a tumbler of his favorite "Old 
Crow," he tells again his tales of the famous Emperor, his 
contest with Mullaly and the remark of the great Lincoln, 
"I bows to the sentiment!" 

0. M. Johnson. 
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NOTABILIA. 

At the first meeting this autumn of the '98 board the fol- 
lowing questions came up for consideration: Can a man, 
already a member of Chi Delta Theta, if he return to col- 
lege in a class that is competing for positions on the Lit. 
board, on resigning his membership of Chi Delta Theta, 
himself enter the competition? It was decided that he 
could. In such a case the man's previous work shall of 
CQurse not be credited to him in the list of pieces accepted 
and published, on which the annual election of editors is 

partially based. 

* * * * 

It is not the Lit's. place to whine and complain about 
the worthlessness of freshman classes in general and 1901 
in particular; but it is quite impossible to get hold of a pen 
and a sheet of paper without wishing to say something of 
the total lack of the competitive spirit which seems to exist 
in 1 90 1 and 1900 S. To the casual observer there seems to 
be as many heads, bodies, arms and legs in those two classes 
as in freshman classes of previous years; but they seem not 
only not working, but not caring to work. Just because 
Mr. Freshman dosn't know how, there is no reason why Mr. 
Freshman shouldn't learn. In fact that's what he's here for 
— or what his family put him here for. Mr. Freshman's 
family are trying to buy Mr. Freshman a handsome degree, 
but incidentally they hope that Mr. Freshman will get not 
only that but something far more valuable out of his col- 
lege course. They hope that he will put his body and mind 
into competition with other bodies and minds, and that he 
will thus learn the value of independence, the value of self 

respect, and the value of work for the sake of work. 

* * * * 

There is nothing, Mr. Freshman, so worth while as work. 
"Exercise is what a body needs," as they sing in the kinder- 
gartens, and exercise is what a mind needs or what the 
embryo mind needs in order to become a full-fledged mind. 
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You can't row? Learn. You can't play football? Learn. 
You can't write? Learn— or at least try to learn. A man 
can do as he pleases^ but he pleases for what he can do or 

tries to do. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Never has there been so poor a showing for the various 
fall teams — for the freshman football and for the freshman 
crews — that is numerically: as to ability it is too soon to 

speak. 

* * * * 

It rests with you, Mr. Freshman, to shake off your 
lethargy and show what you can do— and at once! 
Wake, Mr. Freshman, wake! 
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PORTFOLIO. 

THE BELL. 

In my ear there sorrows a mournful bell — 

Hush, 'tis the throstles' art ! 
The skies are blue, and the breezes swell — 

But the shadows start, 
And slow as the pulse of a fear-sick heart, 

Is the knell ! 

It tolls and it tolls, for a passing chime — 

Hush, 'tis the zephyr's breath ! 
The breezes blow, and the blossoms climb — 

But the slow Voice saith, 
Follow ! for now is the hour of Death, 

It is time ! H. m. 

^The General sets out from his quarters at the "Iron 

Hat" en route for the Mayor's house, where he is to dine. 

Two privates on guard at the door; they 

j^Q hear his imposing footsteps, and their hands 

fly to their foreheads, "one-two-three-four — 
I-am-your-dog," as the Germans say. The General is feeling 
well; his hand comes up promptly, "one-two — You-are." 

Next the hotel, a fruit store, a girl, and two corporals. Cor- 
poral 19 catches a glimmer of gold braid, and pokes Corporal 
10. Corporal lo straightens up and jumps back to an imag- 
inary line, as if a trolley car had rung him off the track. The 
General passes by, and, realizing the dignity of a corporal, 
holds his hand up three-quarters of a second, instead of one- 
eighth. 

Brauman, of the cavalry, in his neat green uniform and 
imposing boots, stands eight feet beyond the corporals, leaning 
against the wall, with a positive eye for girls, and a negative 
eye for generals. His negative eye sees something, and he 
stiffens up with an "old guard dies, but never surrenders" air. 
The General acknowledges it, and passes on. 

Next, a livery stable, guarded by a sentry, lest the French 
should come and steal the horses. 

Next, a barracks, guarded by a sentry, lest the French should 
come and steal the soldiers. 
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Then a corporal's squad, going down the street at a terrific 
pace, to do nothing; four meek salutes, followed, after the 
passing of His Highness, by four brazen grins. 

Right around the comer, a beer garden, efficiently protected, 
without and within; three privates coming out stop as if they 
had dropped something, with one hand to the forehead, and the 
other — the cigar hand — ^behind the back. 

The General arrives at his host's house. "Did you have a 
pleasant walk?" asks the Mayor. 

"Yes," says the General, dubiously, "but the trouble with 
Rothenburg at this time of the year is — "Too much mud?" 
inquires the Mayor, politely. 

"No," says the General, rubbing his tired arm, "too many 
corporals." r. m. 

The captain was on the bridge, watching the horizon to 

the eastward with a glass. There was not much to see there; 

''FOR THOSE nothing but blue sky and calm sea, and a little 

IN PERIL ON thin film of smoke over against the sky line, 

which might be somebody coming from the 
Mersey, two hundred miles away. Then it resolved into a 
black speck and a white one; the black speck representing a big 
funnel, and the white speck a big bridge. The captain turned 
to the mate and said, "The *Lucania,* is it not, Mr. Wilson?" 
Mr. Wilson had arrived at the same conclusion, but would have 
said "Yes, sir, I think so," in any case, as it is good form for the 
mate to agree wth the captain. 

"Send a quartermaster aft for the engineer," the captain con- 
tinued, "and tell him that I wish to see him directly." Then 
he went below, and chanced to be in his room when the engi- 
neer arrived, for on the floating monarchy of a two thousand 
ton tramp steamer it would be almost treason if the king should 
take any initiative towards meeting his subjects. 

"Mr. Mcllvey," said he, looking out of the port hole, "the 
'Lucania' is coming up, and I rather think McKay is trying 
for the record again. That was a particularly nasty trick he 
played me last spring in that dry-dock affair. Doesn't it strike 
you that this would be a good time to fix that loose eccentric? 
You can't be too careful, you know." 

The captain went on deck again, with almost unseemly 
activity, and a moment later there was a faint sound of a bell 
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from the engine-room, and the indicator on the bridge clicked 
back to "stop." 

The passengers on the "Lucania" saw quite a thrilling sight, 
that afternoon. A little steamer was drifting helplessly, three 
or four miles to the southward, with three black globes hung 
from her foremast, which the stewards said meant that her 
engines were disabled. When the mail boat was almost abreast 
of her, the British ensign broke out from her stern, and a hoist 
of bright little International Code flags went up over the 
bridge. Captain McKay was furious, but he had no choice, by 
marine law, so he swung around in a big half circle to see what 
was wrong. 

"H. W. — machinery disabled," went up from the tramp. 

"Do you want any assistance?" from the "Lucania." "No " 
from the tramp, and the mail boat was swinging back on her 
course, when another hoist went up. 

"Report to my owners that — " and another; "Eccentric 
broken;" still another; "Am repairing." There was no help 
for it, so the Cunarder backed her port screw, and swung 
entirely around the other boat in a circle with three quarters of 
a mile radius. Signalling is slow business. 

Then she was off again, like a race horse. Half an hour later, 
she was almost hull down on the horizon, and her passengers 
were thinking with awe and pity of the helpless, drifting 
steamer behind them. And about that time, the captain of 
the tramp was saying to his engineer, as he rang "Full speed 
ahead" on the indicator: "Very unfortunate that the 'Lucania* 
should have been delayed on a record run!" r. m. 



One of the uses of a symbol is to provide an escape from 

a dread reality. When the mind cannot composedly view the 
u 5-/;^ CON- sheer bareness of a fact, it often readily turns 



siDERABLE to an emblem thereof. When Hester Prynne 
PAPER BAGS." ^^^ Arthur Dimmesdale on the forest walk, 
she urged him to forget the past. "'See! With this symbol I 
undo it all, and make it as it had never been.' So speaking, she 
undid the clasp that fastened the scarlet letter and taking it 
from her bosom, threw it at a distance among the withered 
leaves." 

It is for this purpose of avoiding the repellant that Carlyle 
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tises as part of the material for his Sartor Resartus six bags 
filled with a chaos of sheets written over with a "universal med- 
ley" of every imaginable sort of matter. Thus he shadows 
forth the jumble of the mind before order establishes her benign 
reign. The idea of confusion appealed forcibly to Carlyle. To 
have brought his intense nature and encompassing brain 
harmoniously to maturity would have taxed the most careful 
oversight. As it was, the new-born soul grappling with the 
problems of this planet was left to fight alone. Of all the diffi- 
culties he encountered the most utterly paralyzing was the 
unadjusted mind. He kept this before the reader often enough 
by his frequent references to the mass of miscellaneous sheets. 
It is Goethe who praises and exhibits harmony of the mind. 
"Here at last," we exclaim, "is reasonableness." After gener- 
ations of perversion was it not time for right reason to assert 
herself? Yet even here there is a drawback in Goethe's cold- 
ness and selfishness. We would fain return to the flesh and 
blood of Carlyle. "Poor fellow!" we say as we read of his 
struggles and trials, and we catch the spirit of human sympathy. 
The fact is we could not dispense with either influence. We 
need Carlyle to inspire, Goethe to direct ; Carlyle to furnish the 
motive power, Goethe to provide the ways and means. Car- 
lyle sympathizes with all endeavors and pictures their goal 
with all the force of his unconscious poetry. Goethe, with his 
coolness and generality of thought, guides the endeavors and 
shows how to realize their goal. "Divine moment, when over 
the tempest-tost soul, as once over the wild-weltering Chaos it 
is spoken. Let there be light! Even to the greatest that has 
felt such moment, is it not miraculous and God-announcing; 
even as, under simpler figures, to the simplest and least? The 
mad primeval Discord is hushed; the rudely-jumbled conflict- 
ing elements bind themselves into separate Firmaments ; deep, 
silent rock-foundations are built beneath; and the skyey vault 
with its everlasting Luminaries above; instead of a dark, waste- 
ful Chaos, we have a blooming, fertile heaven-encompassed 
World. Thus Carlyle: and Goethe? "To act is easy, to think 
is hard; to act according to our thought is troublesome. * * 
Imitation is bom with us; what should be imitated is not easy 
to discover. The excellent is rarely found, more rarely valued. 
The height charms us, the steps to it do not; with the summit 
in our eye, we love to walk along the plain." H. j. N. 
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Some time before the Wag had arisen and chosen at random 
a small book from an upper shelf. He was now 

SMITHS, deeply absorbed. "Well," said he on being asked 
what he read, "these are the poems of a man 
whose name is on every tongue, but of whom you've never 
heard." It is best upon the whole not to answer the Wag's 
riddles, since generally you are wrong, and when you are right 
it puts him in a bad humor. And so in a moment he con- 
descended to give the answer himself. "The poet's name," said 
the Wag a bit guiltily, "was Smith, Alexander Smith." As 
punishment for so old a joke, the book was wrested from his 
hands." 

At the first we suffered a surprise, for the verse was true 
poetry, soft and thrilling, but then as we turned the pages it 
appeared that the only motif was the poet's own vain ambition. 
On this fact we commented. 

"Yes," said the Wag ruthlessly, "kind of a hard-luck story 
all through." 

The Wag is sometimes lacking in feeling and we kept further 
comment to ourselves. The poetry seemed of the richest color, 
of the aptest imagery, and flawless in technique. At times it 
was deep and powerful, at others the very reading of it softly 
sensuous; and at all times there was a something which it 
lacked. 

"You might quote his own words as an epitaph," remarked 
the Wag when we turned back to the introductory notes. 

**This poet was an April tree, whose vermeil loaded boughs 
Promised to Autumn apples juiced and red, but never came to fruit.*' 

"Yes!" we answered sharply, having noticed the dates of the 
poet's birth and death, "and a very good reason why the apples 
never *grew juiced and red,' was, to continue the figure, that 
the tree was cut down in 'the leafy month of June.'" 

"There are many Smiths," sighed the Wag. r. h. 

Valentine gazes upon the spectacle of things with the 



most ingenuous eyes, still with the very clearest and most 

charmed of eyes. It makes her life all "ahs" and 

Handles "^hs," and makes others envious. I remember 

working with five lighted candles about my head^ 

one night that the curator of the forest had come for Jtht 

report; that time when I kept him waiting in my balconied 
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room. And my head must have grown fearfully hot in that 
halo of candles, for I recollect rising just before my brains were 
melted completely out, to throw open the blinds, admitting all 
the millers and beetles that had been beating (I thought, against 
my brain) and to push my arm through the wisteria and swing 
the clapper twice against the bell of the Clef d' Or, call sav- 
agely for Valentine and then — "Water, water, child; two cups, 
three! all that you can bring;" was all that I had wish to do. 
So I sat there on the sill awaiting Valentine. The airs of even- 
ing in refluent tidal puffs were streaming in and quickly out 
again, not proceeding far enough to tamper with my exact and 
erudite report, but flexing the flame of my candles. 

Then came Valentine's felt-slippered tread below. She 
makes short work of the steep stairs; there! she has kicked 
open the door. She holds a tray waist-high, and on it are five 
cups, all brimming and rocking the light of my five candles and 
reflecting the light on her. She is gazing with those charmed 
eyes at my candles. I hadn't considered before what extrava- 
gance it was. Already Valentine is pursing her mouth to fit 
some word of pert politeness. Her eyes waver, — it comes. 

"Is it that Monsieur is en train de garder les marts f" 

w. B. p. 

"No! or rather I don't know," said Sarah Carew, bold 



and diffident at once. "I was thinking," she went on in a 

drawling voice that softened at odd places, "if 
*^coRPORA TiON Q^iy you might do something: to work a 

PICTURES BY ^ ^ , ^ ^ 

FRANZ HALsr chaugc in that picture opposite us; so that it 

would impress one just a little, aside from size 
you know, and sheer force of color and everything else that is 
exactly stated in the guide-book. I don't suppose that I should 
care to know the names of these worthies, as influential burgh- 
ers — don't you see— even if they were known. That isn't it. 
But can't you think of some great-sounding names that will be 
suggestive of importance? Will mean something? "And then" 
— Miss Carew sat upright — "well, attach them to these form- 
less creatures and call them by their rightful names and fix 
them forever between ourselves. As they are they are stupid, 
—are nothing to you and me, not so much as the shadow of 
smoke. Come, who is that absurd man in black? Oh, they 



id 
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are all in black! but I mean, in frills and such slashes in his 
sleeves. 

"Gulliver," said he promptly. She turned in disappointment, 
"You are not very good at answers. However — " 
'May I explain?" he asked. 
'Of course," said she, gracefully. 

"Why, Gulliver studied Physics at Leyden, knowing as he 
did that it would be useful in long voyages, and he spent some- 
thing out of his scanty allowance of thirty pounds a year to 
come up to Haarlem and have his picture taken by Hals, in 
with this group of great men. Those who intend to travel 
should leave a likeness behind. Besides, Gulliver thought that 
Mr. Bates and his father and uncle John and other friends 
would buy the picture and carry it over to England." 

"That will do," commented Miss Carew, then laughing, she 
added, "if I were Daisy Miller I should say 'I don't believe itl' 
Well, who is the next man? What a droll figure! is that a 
shovel hat?" Evidently Miss Carew's interest was risinjg^. 

"No! that is the scuttle hat of Master Hugo Grotius. But 
I don't know very much about him; only what Dibdin says, 
and my Dibdin lacks an index; so it is a great bother to find 
anything. Anyway, he too is from Leyden University, so we 
have scholar and master there with their broad collars chafing 
each other's necks. They say 'Grotius' anglicized does not 
give 'Grote'; do you believe that?" 

"I don't know," mused Miss Carew, her interest suffering an 
unaccountable collapse. She was studying the corporation pic- 
ture more closely, though. "Yet I really wonder who that trio 
can be; they stand at the back and apart so solidly; very firm 
friends, are they not?" 

"For the purposes of the picture, yes. That is Hals' doing, 
for I don't believe that these perverse theorists stood together 
in that fond manner in real life. No! the little man was Dr. 
Bosch, very learned and variously gifted, of course, or else he 
could not have a place in otu* grouping. He doesn't appear 
there with red hair, but that was the natural color. I have 
read his polemical writings. In the middle is the grave, the 
pious, the benevolent Melanchthon. I got him out of Dibdin's 
introduction. I can't imagine that mournful impenetrable 
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wizard as being the most partial editor of Aristophanes, can 
you?" 

Miss Carew leaned back with a quizzical smile, "And the 
third?" 

"Oh, he is a mighty book-hunter of old. Bleau of this vil* 
lage of Haarlem. He was fleeced by the keen Corinthians of 
Paris when he went down to buy a neat little copy of Homilies. 
He had heard that Grecia, Countess of Anjou, once paid for the 
same specimen with 200 hundred sheep, a measure of wheat, a 
measure of millet, yes and one of rye, several martin-skins and 
something like four pounds of silver. The noble Dutchman, 
considering this, was ready to pay for it with his life. His 
widow had memorial book-plates inserted throughout the col- 
lection—except in the Homilies." 

"Horrible !" said Miss Carew and passed on to the next quite 
rapidly, and then to the next. '*Only please don't get mixed 
up on the dates," she added. "Tell me ! Why does that man 
glower so? He seems to have a personal spite against us." 

But her cicerone could not answer, his stock of sounding 
names was depleted. "It can't be Justus Lipsius, because he's 
of Antwerp. It's ScaHger; he scowls because he is an Italian, 
plagued with rheumatism in Holland's high school. Looks 
as though he was choking on some morsel of an irregular 
Greek verb which he tried to gulp down whole when Franz 
Hals was plying his brushes." 

"Two more," pursued Miss Carew. 

"Ah, yes, there is an old friend ! Salmasius who has just gotten 
out a first edition at the Elzevirs. Looks mightily pleased. 
I suppose now he will plant a swift-growing vine at his study 
window and shut out all excessive light." 

"What a pity!" sighed Miss Carew, trying not to be irrele- 
vant "Well, go on. There is a last man. How shall we 
dispose of him?" 

"By calling the last man 'Erasmus,' suggested he." 

"But shall he have a place among the wise? He wrote the 
'Praise of Folly,' " said she, deprecatingly. w. b. p. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Commencement Week 

Judge Henry E. Rowland presided at the alumni dinner. 
Among the speakers was Captain Mahan. 

Honorary degrees were presented to the following: G. W* 
Chadwick, S. H. Church, A. M. Huntington, T. N. Ely, E. A» 
Abbey, G. W. McCabe, E. S. Lines, G. F. Moore, C. C. Tiffany,. 
John Watson, T. M. Prudden, A. T. Mahan. 

Alexander W heeler ^ 'p/ 
Won the Deforest prize. 

Francis Parsons, 'pj 
Won the John A. Porter prize. 

The C. WyUys Betts Prise 

For excellence in English composition was awarded to G. D* 
Graves, '99. 

The Following Athletic Captains 

Were elected: G. C. Greenway, Jr., 98 S. of the baseball team 
and Payne Whitney, '98 of the crew. 

Freshman Football Officers 

Are: President, W. T. Townsend; Vice-President, R. Town- 
shend; Secretary and Treasurer, A. P. Berger. 

Mr. Robert J, Cook 
Has been chosen to coach the crew of '98. 

Football Games 

Have resulted as follows: 

Yale 10; Trinity o. 
Yale 30; Wesleyano. 
Yale 18; Amherst o. 



Obituary, 



Herbert Williams Mitchell of the class of '99 S. 
G. W. Brown, '99. 
Benson Everett, '99. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

" Susan*s Escort and otfurs,'* By Edw. Everett Hale. Harpers, New 
York. 

The author of '* A Man without a Country " is an accepted master of 
the pen, not raised beyond the reach of change or chance of adverse criti- 
cism, but still received differently from another and with a share of honor 
as one of the first ten in a 'lengthening train of American short-story 
writers. 

Critics of the type called eccleastic cannot point him out as an example 
illustrative of the school of probability. He is wildly improbable in pur- 
suing ** our dear Susan," the resourceful schoolmistress who improvises 
her escort of a mackintosh and a mask. He is impossible in some of 
his songs and sermons in the guise of shorter tales, and even that greatest 
of his contributions **The Man without a Country," is wholly a fiction 
''founded on fact." That illustrious hero, Nolan, whose story passed on 
ships which had no existence, was vouched for by officers who never 
lived, who was in two or three places at the same time under a process 
wholly impossible under any conceivable administration of affairs, long 
after passing through strange Protean existences in the hands of credulous 
folk, became **artificialer 'n artificial flowers." That is, a critic of the 
eccleastical type, recognizing that Hale was not for this theory of his 
holding, infuriated, rose and said '*It is flat improbability and bosh." 
Now Nolan was as unreal as Susan's escort, though Dr. Hale certainly 
had the highest authority in literature for fashioning him so. And Dr. 
Hale always agreed with that critic. The thousands who had formed a 
just and true national spirit from a reading of the poor creature's story, 
did not. 

For us, as to our fathers, Philip Nolan was perfectly real. And so are a 
number of hislatter-day fictions. Though in the pulpit and occasional address 
the voice of the grand divine miist grow more and more small and still, 
jet it is a verdict which accumulates that, through the medium of the 
magical black letters of the story-book that voice re-echoing with deeper 
and pleasanter reverberations is gathering, and by the grace of God is long 
to continue gathering, force and fervor and majesty of volume, e. c. s. 

Across the Country of the Little King, By William Bement Lent. Bonnell, 
Silver & Co, 

There is a great deal of mere writing in this book. The author is a 
pleasant enthusiast, who made a journey through Spain, and having an eye 
for a bright bit of color and a ready admiration, exclaimed — ** How fine !"* 
or ** How majestic ! " at every step. He has come home and written a 
book about it, adorned with quotations, photogravures and Biblical 
allusions. The style is somewhat diffuse, one idea being strung out in 
several sentences, wherein two words, handcuffed together by an **and," 
do duty for one. Mr. Lent has covered no new field. If a man will write 
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of any part of the old European round, he must approach it in a new 
spirit, as Mark Twain did in ** Innocents Abroad," or else infuse his book 
with such a personality as appears in *' Travels with a Donkey." Neither 
of these does the author do. But he does give a spirited description of 
the familiar features of the '* Country of the Little King," appreciative 
and bright with color. Those who are not familiar with the ground will 
enjoy this book. i^ w. a. jr. 

^^ From the Upanishadsy By Charles Johnson. Thomas B. Mosher, Port- 
land. 

What Thomas Aquinas was to Dante the Upanishads were to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson ; to writings from which one gains his understanding of 
immortality, one must bind himself with hoops of steel. Emerson^ the 
master thinker of our literature, because *' concerning the worlds and their 
putting forth by the Divine," he concurred absolutely with these same old 
wise books in all the high intuition of their teachings — Emerson, we say, 
bears a tremulous image of Death's lesson and the Vedic master lurking 
somewhere in the subtleties of every page that he ever penned. Emerson 
is tinged and tinged deeply with the simple dyes of these Upanishads. 
This happy rendering by Mr. Johnson of ** In the House of Death," **A 
Vedic Master," and ** That Thou Art," dedicated with delicacy to G. W. 
Russell, carries along with the run of the unperilous whirling thought a 
flavor as of something primal and abyssmal. 

The **forword" goes to show the affinity of the mind of the acknowU 
edged prominent American man of letters to that of the author of these 
old-world Upanishads, the sacred books of the East. These Upanishads, 
as Mr. Mosher says, grew up around the Indian Vedas. These and the 
Brahmanas constitute with the Vedas the Book of the Law of the Hindu 
ritual and are certainly amongst earliest products of the human mind 
known to us. These beautiful **exemplaires " on Van Gilder and Japan 
vellum are being rapidly taken up, which is not violently astonishing con- 
sidering that Thomas B. Mosher got them out. His work has, from the 
start, elicited a ** perfect clamor of approval " from all book-lovers. 

Eight Books of Horner^ s Odyssey with Introduction^ Commentary and Vocabu- 
lary, By Bemadotte Perrin, Professor of Greek in Yale College, and 
Thomas Day Seymour, Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale College. 
Boston and London. Ginn & Co. 

In this volume, uniform with Professor Seymour's School Iliad, published 
a few years ago, with which all of us have been more or less familiar in our 
school days. Professors Perrin and Seymour have given us a thoroughly 
scholarly Odyssey, carefully edited and admirably illustrated, with an 
extensive Introduction and a full vocabulary. The books comprised con- 
tain two of the most charming connected stories to be found in the Odyssey 
— the first part of Telemachus' quest of his father and Odysseus' recital of 
his adventures to AlcinoQs, and afford the student who would gain some 
notion of the charm and beauty of the poem a most invaluable assistance. 

tt. W a 0. 
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The Ways of Life, By Mrs. Oliphant. G P. Putnam's Sons. Paper, 
♦0.50. 

Mrs. Oliphant hat a very frank way of letting one know that she is seri- 
ously discussing some weighty problem in humanity. She then proceeds 
to cover such ribs and cotton batting with a thin hide of story through 
which the white bones glisten. Stuffed animals are never as interesting as 
live ones. If Mrs. Oliphant's characters would but of their own free will 
stretch a leg or a neck occasionally, they would be much more human than 
when trailed about by a string, like the elephants in a nursery Noah's Ark. 
Again, the problems of the two stories in this particular book might be less 
morbid. A smile or a laugh is now and then excellent for the digestion. 

The Professor^ s Dilemma, By Annette Lucile Noble. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Paper, $0.50. 

Another of the author's attempts, and a not entirely successful one, to 
combine the Novel and the Guide-book. The former, with the assistance 
of a simple and natural love story, rises to a higher level than its correla- 
tive element in ** Love and Shawlstraps," and the latter, perhaps because 
its subject-matter is of less inherent interest, falls slightly below her pre- 
Wous attempt in physical geography. 

J^esemary and Pannes, By Evol Rue. Robert Lewis Reed Co. , New York. 

This is one of those prettily bound booklets wherein a man, in the spirit of 
egotism, fondly imagines himself a composer of sweet verses. The laven- 
der and silver binding barely veneers the sentimental foolishness within. 
Evidently *'Evol Rue" takes himself seriously but has succeeded only in 
being pitifully ridiculous. If he longed to perpetuate his sorrows in black 
and white, pray why did he not employ good robust prose instead of driv- 
eling rh3rmes which provoke compassionate solicitude as to the author's 
sanity? 

The Pen to the Pulpit, By David J. Brewer, LL.D. The Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 

This was a talk given to Yale theological students last spring. It is the 
lawyer addressing the minister. ** Now," says he, *' having for many years 
been forced, without the luxury of reply, to listen to the denunciations 
which you have cast at my profession, I propose to candidly discuss the 
faults of yours." The burden of the discourse is this : ** Being a minister 
of the gospel, you are nevertheless not to imagine that you are therefore 
wiser and better than other men and qualified to instruct seasoned men of 
affairs in other callings. The divinity which once hedged your profession 
is gone. You, like other men, must now stand on your merits as an indi- 
vidual." The great layman then proceeds to point out other unpleasant 
frailties of the cloth, closing finally with a spirited statement of its possi- 
bilities. 

Ministers and divinity students will find the most profit in this pithy 
essay, but for the lajrman, too, the reading of it will be a fruitful use of his 
time. G. D. B. 
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TO BE REVIEWED. 

The Christian, Hall Caine. D. Appleton. 

Th€ Story of an Untold Love. Paul L. Ford. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Varia, Agnes Pupplier. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Equality. Edward Bellamy. D. Appleton. 

Clever Tales, French Writers. Copeland & Day. 

History of Our Own Times. McCarthy. Harpers. 

The Literary History of the American Revolution, Vol. II. Moses Coit 

Tyler. Putnams. 
For the IVhite Rose of Arno. Rhoscomyl. Longmans. 
Treatment of Nature in Dante, Kuhns. E.Arnold. 

ACKNOWLEDGED. 

An Expectant Heir to Millions, Sain. Authors' Pub. Ass. 
Saints^ Sinners and Queer People. Sain. Authors' Pub. Ass. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

In a recent discussion on the relative merits of story and of essay writ- 
in£^, as both forms are practiced in college magazines, the editor held 
emphatically that the college essay more nearly approaches a work of stand- 
ard respectability than does the college story. Such a decision may be of 
doubtful accuracy, but to one inclined to that belief a number of reasons 
suggest themselves. In the first place, as is not unnatural, the contribu- 
tors to college papers may very easily become, as indeed they often do, a 
borde of imitators ; each of them trying to imitate that which pleases him 
and seems to be an easy pattern. Now, he who would write an essay has 
difficulty in finding, and much more in copying an essay pattern. For 
Inhere is the self-confident churl who would read Carlyle and on rising 
commune like this : ** Great work ! I guess I'll try some of that." Does he 
not understand, does he not know that a wait of some twenty years well 
occupied in study must precede the critical-essay endeavor? He certainly 
does. But with no lack of modesty he may discover in creative books 
some impression or impressions of such force as to warrant his writing 
about them, and not striving to weigh them in scales or relate them to pre- 
ceding works, he tries to express his impressions. In a college way he may 
occasionally strike a chord, at least with pleasure to himself. This boy has 
been circumspect and, if you have noticed it, seldom swallows his foot. 
Leaving him for your writer of college stories, we more frequently have him 
'Who aspires to any and all heights and is shameless in his endeavors. He 
is not to blame. He sees some black trees and through their naked boughs 
be sees a yellow moon, slowly swimming through the sky. Or he sees a 
man on his knees blurting the great question, or he sees a dog-fight — all in 
bis mind's eye. And unabashed he proceeds to describe or relate these 
simple occurrences. Why should he hesitate? The moon, the lady and 
the sandy dogs, he sees them all, and a simple style will successfully pic- 
ture them. The poor boy is unconsciously beyond his depth, and had he 
seen the moon in Du Maupassant's *' Afloat," the lovers in Tom Jones or 
Dr. Brown's "Rob" he'd strike for shore. And so it is that while the 
juvenile essayist, being a good Publican, tries small things in fear of great 
masters, your creator of small fiction stops at nothing. With impunity he 
will hear you prattle behind the palms or leave you, waistcoat up, on the yel- 
low sea-shore. A mortuary finis in his glory. He saw Steerforth banged dead 
by the waves and ** its just as easy," so he takes Harry Forrester or Stirling 
Langmead and gives them a similar finish. A bullet or the ocean are the 
most popular exits, but the knife has its friends and some cling to the rope. 
Perhaps you can see without further continuance what the editor had in 
mind when he disparaged the college story to the slight glorification of the 
essay. 

From the exchanges you might look at these (there being two kinds) : 
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lit AUORtS HOKTO ANTlQUISStUO. 
When that moar ancisnt garden heard thy wordi 

Light at thy footfalls, with attraction quaint 
The flowers leaned theewards and the mated blldl 

Knew thee and lingered — while, with imBtl reatnlat 
Of bodies, those Greek louts, the butterfliei, 

Played Dear and tanned thee with familiar wingi ; 
Then lephyrs, enTlout of such enierprise, 

Woke and usurped that office — tilt those things 
That are most dreamlike, clouds, in shape of ships. 

Brought treasures of cool shadow to invite 
Thy soul at noon to slumber's weird eclipse. 

For thou wert Nature's darling ; Day and Night 
Being but angel-staves of thy delight 

And the God, Love, himself, a creature of thy lips. 

—Sathtlor t/ArU. 



"rubaiyat" by legallirnb. 

ThiB clay, this haunted house of sight and sound. 
Strange sunny rooms, that airily resound 

With phantom music played for phantom feet— 
And haik \ a rat is gnawing underground. 

This day, so strong of heart, of sense so fine — 
Surely such clay is more than half divine ! 

'Tis only fools speak evil of the clay — 
The very stats are made of clay like mine. 

— The Cetm»f«Utmm. 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE TO THE FACULTY. 

■^ I " HE sage Solomon established the principle that there 
-*- is great profit for a child in the judicious application 
of birch rods to his "muscular integument." The good, 
old-fashioned wielder of the rod, of course, never consulted 
the opinions of the child. The modern tendency, however, 
is to inquire somewhat into the state of the child's mind 
during and subsequent to the process. Hence teachers of 
children in these days have found it profitable to study 
child-psychology as a preparation for their work. The 
object of this piece is to set forth some aspects of the 
psychology of an undergraduate; for we, too, are children, 
receiving a kind of instruction which is not all of our own 
choosing. In other words, this is to be a statement of our 
grievances as undergraduates, which are to be presented 
in all possible humility and with no desire to oflfend that 
ancient canon which ordains that the young shall not 
instruct the old. 

Indeed, we of Yale have every reason for gratitude and 
respect toward our splendid corps of professors and instruc- 
tors. They have wonderfully increased our powers of mind 
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and our stores of information. They have taught us, per- 
haps, the most important thing of all, to work for ourselves 
in libraries. They have given us opportunities tenfold 
greater than many of us have made use of. And yet the 
undergraduate believes that they have also imposed certain 
rigorous restrictions upon him, the removal of which would 
much more quickly and easily bring about the good things 
above mentioned. 

Compulsory chapel, although not bearing upon our 
studies, illustrates perfectly the methods of the faculty in 
this matter. However, the writer has no intention of find- 
ing fault with compulsory chapel, for the reason that it 
has become so much a part of our memories of Yale that 
one has not the heart to say unkind things of it. Chapel 
may be a mockery as a religious service, more conducive to 
contempt of religion than to piety. It may be of no 
especial consequence in furthering feelings of democracy 
and of the unity of Yale, things which we cannot deny the 
fence accomplishes much more effectively. Nevertheless, 
we of the Senior class are entirely unreasonable on the 
subject. We may not know any good reason why chapel 
should be, but we wouldn't have it abolished for the world, 
and for very much the same reason that the most depraved 
and drunken reprobate in Senior year will not cast a rock 
through a Dwight Hall window, although it is possible that 
in Junior year he would find in this act the most intense 
satisfaction. But this is by way of parenthesis. Not of 
chapel do we complain, but of the spirit which it represents, 
the spirit which clings so fondly to the good old out-of-date 
system of a hundred years ago. 

It is delightful to read of what Prof. Beers has to tell of 
the times, Consule Planco. The poetical among us gaze 
reverently at those dreadful structures, the remnants of the 
old brick row, and in unguarded moments they have been 
known to sigh for the good old days. But the majority of 
us are more practical than poetical. We have an absurd 
modem notion that we want bath-tubs in our dormitories. 
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that, in fact, it is well to be clean. Of course, we deplore 
the fact that students are no longer the dare devils they 
were when town fought gown, and it was the custom 
nightly to steal the clapper of the college bell, brave old 
days, yet one wonders if the refining influence of hot and 
cold water in the morning were not worth their best 
delights. This, of course, is the very depth of effeminacy. 

Consule Planco, they tell us, things were conducted after 
an even more preparatory-school-like method than that of 
nowadays, and we should therefore be grateful. And we 
are. Yet, can we be blamed if we are a trifle depressed 
that things aren't better still? If human nature were not 
always aware of possible improvements and did not work 
for those improvements, where would the world be now? 
And when the improvements do come, men are puzzled to 
know why they were so slow in perceiving their advantages. 
Therefore we say to the faculty: "Why are you so leisurely 
in doing that which every one knows you will have to do 
sometime, if you would keep up with the world's progress?" 

To state our grievances specifically: almost every under- 
graduate would protest, if he had the chance, against being 
compelled, for the first two years of his college course, to 
forego, for one cast-iron course, any inclinations of his 
own as to the lines of study he wishes to pursue. The 
worst of it is that, following this course, however ambitious 
and original he may be, he finds that the thing rolls along 
one old rut, from which he can not extricate himself. If 
there is mental improvement to be derived from the study 
of "dead vocables" (for, as in that "worst of hitherto dis- 
covered universities" which Carlyle describes, there is 
certainly no language of Latin and Greek taught in our 
college), then it is very disappointing to discover, that is 
if one has had a really excellent "prep" school preparation, 
that his progress in these studies in Freshman and Sopho- 
more years is practically nothing, that if he were very 
ambitious in the "prep" school or very frightened concern- 
ing the entrance examinations, he has almost enough 
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ability to translate Latin and Greek to admit him into the 
Junior class. The method of conducting the recitations 
in the school and in the college is exactly the same. The 
studies of the college are but little broader in their scope. 
But the grip which the old school teacher could keep on 
his boys is gone. 

There is more freedom, of necessity, there is more 
opportunity for the bluffer and those who, even in the 
recitation room, are never to be separated from their 
beloved translation. There is not, however, before the 
scholar, who comes here fairly bristling with ambition, an 
opportunity much superior to that of his "prep" school — 
this applies only to the first two years. In other words, in 
those two years, a bad student has splendid possibilities 
before him for becoming a worse one, while the real student 
has not the corresponding latitude in making himself a 
better one. 

"Consider," say some, ''the grind, how he flourisheth.'' 
Yet the grind, though sometimes a scholar, more often is 
not. More frequently his ambition, if one may judge by 
the result, is to be a "high-stand" man rather than what 
our president calls a well-educated man. Take him outside 
the curriculum, where he regularly and faithfully performs 
the task set, and you are very likely to find him ill-informed 
and narrow in his way of thinking. Indeed, for the 
ordinar)' grind there is all the chance for hard labor that 
may be asked. It seems a pity that for that rarer indi- 
vidual, the scholarly grind, there should not be all the 
chance that he mav ask for broader lines of studv. 

There must, of course, be reasons why we all, scholars, 
grinds, shirks, clever, dull, sober, drunken, should be 
regarded as one and the same as to the course of study most 
likely to benefit us. We may suppose that there is a reason 
or this thing would not be done, and yet to our youthful 
and unenlightened minds this system seems, on the face of 
it, preposterous. It is like yoking the race horse to the 
donkey. It is like giving one single medicine for all sorts 
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of sickness. Suppose, for example, I come here loathing 
mathematics and the "dead vocables," but passionately 
fond of history and the study of English. "But," says the 
faculty, "you are too young to know. You mustn't study 
any history at all for two years, and you may have only such 
little English instruction as we allow." Suppose I believe 
that there is as much mind training, and very much more 
profit, from the literary, scientific and philosophical stand- 
points — in the study of live, modern tongues than in that of 
the "dead vocables," which, besides, have no part in the 
affairs of the day. Or suppose that I am passionately fond 
of the grand old languages of Greece and Rome, that to 
me they are not dead vocables at all, and I must submit 
to the same plodding, grinding method of instruction 
which is necessary for my neighbor, who is not in the least 
of my mind on the subject. In all these cases, which are 
highly typical, it seems to me that it is a cruel injustice 
that I should be compelled with iron hand to give up these 
ideals of study. Moreover, there is that other aspect of the 
matter, suggested by the cavalry troop which cannot move 
faster than the pace set by the slowest horse. 

I have heard it said by one who may or may not have 
represented the opinion of the faculty, that this uniformity 
in the course of study was necessary in order to bring us to a 
level, so that the Junior and Senior courses might run more 
smoothly. But this is a very cruel policy for those for 
whom the first two years are, in consequence, as far as the 
curriculum is concerned, lost. The same injustice may be 
pointed out when it is argued that the majority of Fresh- 
men, being young and foolish, would choose "snaps" if 
they had any liberty in the matter. Besides, would it not 
be extremely easy to offer from six to a dozen courses for 
the choice of the Freshmen, not any one of which would be 
a "snap?" At all events, there is the old but true thought, 
that if one is to become of much account, he must not be 
made to follow the right path, but must be allowed to fight 
it out for himself. It is possible that, if this liberty of 
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choice were allowed earlier, that this search for "snap'' 
courses would not continue, as it does, right down to 
Senior year. And it is possible that this very fact of 
having to choose what we think would be best, would be a 
powerful influence in freeing us from the old preparatory 
school idea that the object of study is to be promoted from 
one year to another. Of course, there is the other possi- 
bility, in many cases a probability, that we would choose 
badly and perversely. However, if one is inclined to make 
an ass of himself, is not the best cure to be allowed full 
liberty in this direction? And is not a society which con- 
sists of the extremes a much more satisfactory thing than 
that of the dull, plodding mean? Moreover, ought the 
man who is inclined to make an ass of himself to be con- 
sidered of such importance that his interests should be 
allowed to interfere with those of the earnest student? 

With what a joy does even the most indifferent scholar 
hail the advent of Junior year! There is immediately a 
new spirit in the work, which hitherto has been of the 
sort felt by the soldiers of the ancient Persian army gath- 
ered from many nations and compelled to fight for a cause 
which was not theirs. And yet there is still one feature 
to mar the Junior's delight. There is still that everlastings 
prescribed course! One need join a class in this subject 
for but a very short time to see illustrated all the evils of 
this system. It is said by those who know much more 
than we that our education is incomplete without psy- 
chology and philosophy. Wherefore it is right that they 
should take us in hand and see that we take those studies. 
But what if the result is such a handicapping of these 
courses that nobody learns any considerable amount from 
them? There are many, the writer included, who would 
elect philosophy if the course were open to choice. It 
does not require any great stretch of the imagination to 
believe that under such circumstances, with a class of men 
who really wanted to learn philosophy, the study would 
be ten times more valuable. As it is, however, the mere 
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fact of the course being compulsory creates a prejudice 
against it from the very beginning, the men make little 
attempt to understand the abstruse lectures, which are con- 
stantly being disturbed by the remarks in undertone of 
most unphilosophical wags, who feel in a way that the 
compulsory nature of the course removes their obligation 
to behave themselves. The result is a wave of public feel- 
ing against the course, which carries with it weak souls 
inwardly disposed to favor it. It becomes the fashionable 
thing to vilify all things philosophical, and in the clamor 
these weak souls dare not uplift their voices. So, for the 
g^eat majority, the whole course becomes a mockery, an' 
unprofitable thing which must be undergone. 

This is our great grievance then — the prescription of 
courses. There are those who complain bitterly of the 
insufficient number of marks and cuts allowed, and of a 
certain tendency in the supervision of our actions, and in 
the conducting of recitations, which they say savors too 
much of the preparatory school. Still one cannot honestly 
say that these methods have inflicted any very serious 
injury upon him. The writer by no means represents the 
opinion of all, but he does that of many when he states that 
above all things which the undergraduate desires of the 
faculty is liberty to study what he likes. 

Arthur Douglas Baldwin. 
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RUBAlYlT. 
I. 

The quiet Land of Sleep lies far away 
Beyond the misty Portals of the Day, 

Not all the silent journey fare at will 
Tho* none the drowsy Porter needs must pay. 

II. 

There rise the unfathomed springs of sweet Surprise. 
Where What we Know, at Nalshipdr, outvies 
In wonder the Unknown and yet is there 
Discerned thro' all the strangeness of its guise. 

III. 

And there, transformed by alchemy of night, 
The ever-baffling puzzles of the light, 

The weary tangles in the Thread of Life, 
Lie all unravel'd to our clearer sight. 

IV. 

But what, O Sdki. if this land of Youth 
And sweet Delight be yet the land of Truth ? 
Do we that bear the burden of the noon 
Bear it but vainly, striving to our ruth ? 

V. 

Yet may we trust, tho' long deferred our quest 
And far away the Islands of the Blest, 

The unfolded roll of Fate to read at last 
And, trusting this, be careless of the rest. 

VI. 

For Love that guards us Here shall guide us there 
And still shall guide beyond the Portals, where 

When the great Riddle is at last resolv'd 
Shall break at even's close a Dawn more fair. 
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THE STORY OF MR, HOOK AND MRS. CROOK. 

/^^ RANDFATHER Greene slowly checked the motion 
^^-^ of the black rocker, and snipped the cigar ash into 
the grate. Alice was sitting on the rug in front, throwing 
shadows on the back wall for Bobby to laugh at. But 
every other minute he lent his eyes envyingly to the Water- 
loo field at the other end of the rug, where Teddy was 
manoeuvering the English and Blucher had not yet come 
up. Bobby was silent partner in shadows and soldiers, 
speaking partner in neither, so he climbed up the black 
rocker and proceeded to absently twist the gray hair of 
Grandfather Greene. 

Now, of course, the latter knew what that meant, so 
continued staring into the grate-fire until the cigar burned 
out, and then settled himself in the chair and crossed his 
legs. 

"I will tell you," said Grandfather Greene, "a story of 
old times and old places, that is, if you won't interrupt." 
He looked at the three a full minute before he began. And 
this is the story the grandfather told to Alice, Teddy and 
Bob one November evening as they all sat around the 
grate-fire, in the dining room. 

*'Long, long ago, when the world was younger, and men 
wore long swords tucked beneath their coats, to fight with 
for their sweethearts, Jan Deeg came out of his shell. Jan 
Deeg was no rooster, but a little, round-faced Dutch 
boy, who lived in a far off place named Holland, son to 
the father, Peter, who tended the colored lamps in the 
great square at Ysseldorp. Now, boys will grow out of 
one thing and into another, as easily as the wind blows, so 
Jan Deeg left his floor games at home and trotted down 
of nights to the inn, along with the men, where he sat 
silently in the comer listening to wonders. 

"But in reality, nothing is very wonderful in that place, 
for they have the name of every wind that blows, could tell 
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you where it came from and its pedigree from end to end; 
they can tell you the reason the ale foams at the top, not at 
bottom; why cats alight on their feet instead on back, and 
the reasons for many other things that would tire you to 
hear. They never told why Mr. Hook and Mrs. Crook 
always came around at nights, and sang underneath the 
windows. Jan Deeg did not know. But he remembered 
one night, when they were all sitting together, and drinking 
around the cherry-wood table, how the wind whizzed and 
flung the hanging sign, outside, against the door, and 
hummed it like a live thing. He remembered how the 
faces of all went white, as if they heard something in the 
wind that had nothing to do with the sign, and in particular 
the face of the head-tabler, who led all things at the King's 
Head. How they all bent down nearly to the table, and 
sang the curious little song, that all men there sing, when 
the wind has not the proper hum in it: 

It's Mr. Hook and Mrs. Crook, 

Who come to sing in sun or rain. 
So lift no eye to steal a look, 

The winds will come and fall again. 
And Mr. Hook, kind Mrs. Crook, 

Will you not wait and call again ? 

"The very next day Jan Deeg saw them carry a long 
black box into the church and heard the dull crack of the 
bell; and when people spoke of the head-tabler, they spoke 
in whispers. Moreover, some days later Jan Deeg heard 
that same humming beneath his window, and the next 
morning Peter the father slept longer than ever before. 

"So very late that night, Jan Deeg crept down, alone, 
to the inn. He slipped into the chair the head-tabler used 
to fill, and waited impatiently for the wind to sigh. 

"*If only — ' said Jan Deeg, then something stuck in his 
throat and choked him. Something beside the sig^n- 
hanger began to creak and sing. Jan Deeg flung open 
the door. Just whisk! and whirl! and Jan Deeg woke 
to find himself running like a devil sprite over the meadows. 
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his hair streaming straight behind. And on the one hand, 
Mr. Hook, on the other, Mrs. Crook. They ran unceas- 
ingly with the swing of a lifting sea, only stopping when 
necessary, before some secluded house, where the single 
light told that all was not well. Then before going on they 
danced under the window and sang in the wind. 

"The people in the villages through which they passed 
say they saw three with hair all aflying, race through faster 
than they can tell, and disappear over the hummocks, 
beyond. And a man in the last village, the people knew of, 
saw three dancing in the moonlight on a hill that overlpoks 
the village. Just a moment in quick relief and the three 
were gone." 

Grandfather Greene lifted a log into the fire and 
uncrossed his legs. 

"Teddy," he asked, "do you know who Mr. Hook and 
Mrs. Crook were?" 

Teddy only looked down at the rug, half- frightened. 

'Anyway, Fm sleepy," he answered. 
'And so am I," said Alice wearily. 

"And I," said Grandfather Greene. 

But Bobby looked into the log-flames and said nothing 
at all. So Alice took Teddy's hand and then Bobby's, and 
the three went very quietly upstairs, together. And at the 
landing, Bobby whispered that he could see Jan Deeg, out 
under the trees on the lawn. But his hair was tangled 
across his eyes, so Teddy only laughed, then looked back 
over his shoulder, toward the lawn. 

It must have been very early the next morning when 
Bobby crept down stairs, to the dining room, after his 
slippers, for his grandfather was still sitting before the 
empty grate, full in the gray light of the window. So, for 
company, Bobby curled his night-gown up under him, and 
lay down before the gray ashes of the grate, directly in front 
of the black rocker in which his grandfather sat — asleep. 

H, A, Callahan, 
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THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 

np HE tale is strange. The Inn, as it stands to-day, is 
-'' a mournful object. The walls have crumbled away 
and the roof is down, — a mass of tumbled stone, over which 
a century's moss has settled. The masonry has become 
dust, the sign-board can no longer be deciphered, and in 
the courtyard the grass has roamed among the stones for 
twenty generations. It stands on the fringe of sombre 
woods, which at night seem ever on the point of engulfing 
in their melancholy depths these ruins so bleak and deso- 
late. The moon, too, gives fantastic shapes to the ragged 
walls, while through the scant roof the cold stars shine 
down, — a sight to chill the stoutest heart. 

Yet once, the hostelry was alive with lackeys, the halls 
were brilliant with lights, the kitchens were scenes of bustle 
and hurrying, and all the country crowded to its walls. 
Then came the day of the dreaded Jacquerie, of bloody 
deeds and civil war, when the peasant gave no quarter and 
the noble was a stranger to pity, when fierce attempts at 
bread were met with angry swords and every tree became 
a living gallows. 

Such were the times, when one night a band of the 
warring nobles, returning from a day's massacre, stopped at 
the Inn to banquet and carouse. Again the halls awoke to 
jest and song, the great table of state was spread in the 
banquet chamber, lackeys skipped nimbly about with shin- 
ing platters or hastened to obey an impatient summons 
to replenish the cups. Huge logs soughed and sputtered 
in the fire-place, mingling their red glare with the flicker 
of the torches bracketed on the walls. From the hanging 
tapestries, grotesque figures looked down in amazement 
at the cruel looks and blood-stained armor of the rois- 
terers. How different was the scene outside! In the gay 
framing of the window embrasures, the black countryside 
stretched out far into the night, a melancholy monotony 
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save where, on the horizon, the last flames of a newly fired 
hamlet cast their lurid spell against the sky and earth. 

The banquet ended, the tables were emptied of vessels, 
huge flagons of wine were brought. Each knight threw 
down his clanging sword and tossed aside his headpiece. 
The wine brightened their eyes and loosened their tongues. 
Rough ballad and rollicking chorus were shouted with a 
force that shook the rafters, while the attendants exchanged 
timid glances. 

Suddenly there came a rush of hoofbeats without ; torches 
glimmered in the darkness, by whose faint light they could 
discern a rider astride a horse of wondrous size, a coal 
black steed whose eyes flashed with fire. A moment later 
the doors were thrust aside and the stranger strode into the 
hall. A gust of wind rushed through the room, making 
the lights bow down like reeds before a storm. The visitor 
was clothed, booted and gloved all in black. A headpiece 
of the same mournful hue concealed his features, nor did he 
make the slightest move to raise the visor, but advancing 
with deliberate pace took his seat at the foot of the table, — 
a place which the company perceived for the first time, with 
a strange presentiment, had been left unoccupied. The 
unbidden guest seemed unconscious of their presence nor 
uttered a word, but sat all the while with locked arms, a 
figure rig^d and forbidding as though carved in ebony. 

The silence of the sepulchre fell upon the company. 
Awed by some mysterious sense of fear, they all retreated 
and with crowded shoulders and averted faces they stared 
at him. The same dreadful presentiment moved all; each 
felt the presence of the supernatural. The strangeness of 
his entrance, the silence and mystery impressed all, besides, 
oh strange phenomenon, although he wore the same armor 
as the rest, the lights seemed to cast no reflection thereon, 
but appeared to shun that funereal equipment. 

At length a lackey coughed, — on that very instant the 
spell was broken. They turned their eyes and with wonder 
gazed into each other's faces, and straightway a g^eat 
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noise began. Ashamed to have ceded to such unmanly 
emotion, they strove to conceal by boisterous speech and 
wild gesture the forebodings that each one felt. Again 
the goblet rang upon the table, with added zest the song 
was sung, the cup uplifted challenged to deeper draughts, 
while each succeeding toast was hailed with wilder shouts. 

At the head, and youngest of all that company, sat the 
Viscount D' Yvrol, a youth scarce turned his twentieth year, 
of slight figure and almost girlish face, whose flaxen hair 
fell in ringlets even to his shoulders' breadth. There was 
a strange beauty in his features that fascinated while it 
repelled. Thus long, he had bided with impatience his 
turn, scorning the too plainly confessed terror of his com- 
panions. Now, of a sudden, he started to his feet and with 
commanding hand compelled silence. 

"Hark ye," he cried, "to the toast." 

"A toast, a toast," they shouted. 

He raised the goblet, and scorn shone in his high 
demeanor. 

"Let no coward drink with me," he said proudly. 

"The toast, give us the toast," they clamored. 

"Drink then," he cried, and the devil was in his eye, 
"drink who dares to, — to the next man to die." 

A great shout acclaimed the challenge, they thrust their 
chairs impatiently from them and each, as he rose, grasped 
his goblet and clashed it against his neighbor's, until the 
red liquid splashed upon the board. The bravado had 
caught the spirit of the occasion, and with wild welcome 
they drank the toast. 

They drank the toast, and then, — a sudden pallor fell on 
all. Their hands dropped nerveless to their sides or power- 
less to move still remained fixed in mid-air clutching the 
empty cup. For there at the foot stood the black stranger 
towering to his fullest height, a spectre weird and grim, 
his cup extended in mocking challenge. There was in his 
pose a fearful grandeur, as though a phantom from the 
under world stood there in judgment over them. They 
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looked and — awful thought— each fancied he heard, as the 
rumble of far thunder, the grim echo "The next man to 
die." The very words so boisterously proclaimed a 
moment past, now rang upon their ears like a death knell. 
Their senses strove in vain to dispel the evening's stupor, 
their lips trembled and with clouded vision they sought 
each other's pale faces, as though dreading the actual ful- 
fillment of that sentence; and each eye seemd to say "Art 
thou the man!" 

And lo, even as with hushed breathing they stood, 
sudden a cup dropped ringing to the floor, and there, — 
there before their very eyes, one fell with outstretched arms 
across the table. Horror chained them to the spot; in vain 
they would scream, — their tongues clave in their mouths; 
they essayed to flee, but remained as impassive as though 
they were carved in marble; like Niobe's children, they 
stood impotent to avert the unseen destruction, while again 
upon the table another corpse lay stretched. Already the 
dead outnumbered the living, and still the havoc went on. 
Even as with stunned senses they searched the next victim, 
they felt the chill of death upon them, a mad frenzy seized 
them, their faces became ghastly to look upon and they fell 
at last, their hands snatching at the idle air. 

At length but two survived. Amid the chain of twisted 
limbs and lifeless bodies they stood facing each other, the 
black stranger and he, the first proposer of that fearful 
toast. The boy, for Heaven knows he was no more than 
a boy, glanced about him. The silence was of an awful 
tensity. There lay the wreck of all the proudest families 
in Yvrol. Where, but a moment gone, all had been jest 
and life, was now a dreadful solitude. He stood among 
his dead, alone, to meet his fate. So he stood, flushed 
with wine, disdaining the very blow he awaited. Again 
his hand lifted high the cup before him. 

"Demon and fiend, whatever ye be," he cried, "craven 
who dare not show thy face, know that I have no fear. The 
toast I gave, I dare repeat." 

The cup touched his lips, his eyes flashed with scorn. 
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"To the first man who dies/' he cried, — ^the challenge 
was heroic. 

There was a moment's pause, and then the stranger 
slowly lifted his hand and raised the visor. The boy leaned 
forward eagerly, his eyes glued to the other's visage. Then 
there came a fearful change, his eyes started back with the 
horror of the sight, he retreated with loathing, the room 
swam before him, he reeled and fell with a shriek that 
echoed through the silent halls. The circle was complete. 

The torches burned down until they crashed upon the 
floor, sputtered, and at length went out. The fire died to 
ashes, dusk to darkness and darkness to oblivion, — silence 
everywhere. Outside, the last flames had disappeared; all 
sky and earth were confounded in one night. The grey dawn 
slipped in through the east — upon that fearful spectacle 
the sun arose. At length a band of peasants, homeless and 
desperate with hunger, burst into the hall and found them 
thus, but of him who had sat at the foot there was never 
found a trace. Some say that in the night they heard the 
sound of galloping and, peering from their windows, beheld 
a steed of wondrous size and flaming eye, running like the 
wind, who bore a rider all clad in black. 

Who the mysterious visitor was is still untold. Some 
believed it to have been the avenging spirit of a certain 
robber baron, slain by that very company, and to prove 
their assertion they cite the fact that the baron was accus- 
tomed to ride upon a coal black steed, whose eyes appeared 
to flash with fire. Yet others, and the more sceptical at 
that, maintain that the stranger was none other than a 
leader of the Jacquerie, and declare that in reality the wine 
in which the toast was drunk was poisoned by a traitor. 
But the greater part reject this easy explanation of the 
matter and prefer to believe that it was the evil fiend himself 
in disguise; for, it is said, he is always ready to assist on 
such occasions. Certain it is that in the width and length 
of Yvrol no one can be found so foolhardy who would 

dare repeat that fatal toast. 

Owen Johnson. 
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THE AWAKENING. 

Sleep was the doom, at Odin's dread command, 
Of her who dared transgress his sovereign will. 
Nor shonld the lapse of years innumerable 
Loosen the spell, were there no hero found 
Braring for her sake, whom unseen he loved, 
The wrath of fire, the gloom of trackless seas. 

A thousand years passed by, and blessed the earth 
With sweet deli/^hts. with shy awakenings 
Of Flowers, with breezes April-laden. 
And still the spell was strong, and Brunehild slept : 
But now the day by fate foretold is breaking. 
And through the moonlight-haunted Hall of Sleep 
Crimsons the dawn of Siegfried's swift approach. 
From room to room he flashes, till at last 
His quest has gained its guerdon. The stem eyes 
That flinched not before Pafnir's dragon-wrath 
Grows tender as he whispers, ** Brunehild, love ! 
Awake, for I am come !" She hears the call 
And stirs, and strives to wake, like one 
Dream-bound, yet dream-disowning. 

Then he stoops 
And where the Sleep-Thorn's angry scratch had marred 
The whiteness of her brow, presses his lips ; 
And straight, — as when the first warm winds of Spring 
Breathe soft release from Winter's iron thrall 
To ice-bound brooks, — the enchanted warrior maid 
Feels on her brow the kiss that sets her free ; 
Her eyes unclose, and in their wondering depths 
He reads of deathless youth, and love new-wakened. 

H, C, Robbins. 



■♦♦•- 



THE GOLDEN CORD. 

[It Is Mid that the Mormons planted sun-flower seeds along their trail from Nauvoo to Utah.] 

When the raging of the Gentiles drove the Mormons from their home, 
And the word came from the Master, "To the Westward must ye roam," 
There was grief and lamentation, there was courage unrestored. 
Till arose their mighty leader, for a Prophet of the Lord. 

Said the Prophet — " O, my people ! What the Lord hath willed, is best. 
Though ye leave the East behind you, yet a star burns in the West. 
With a high and faithful courage, with the plough-share and the sword. 
Go we forth to seek the places that are promised of the Lord ! 

" Bat we leave our hearts behind us — let us bind them as with chains. 
Let us mark the way with sun-flowers, that the memory remains. 
From the rising to the setting of the sun, a golden cord. 
For a warning to the peoples, and a sign before the Lord !" 

So they turned and set their faces to the ever-distant West, 
And the evil that they wept for, lo. He made to be their best. 
And for every weary footstep on the endless prairie sward. 
Flames there now a golden witness to the glory of the Lord I 

HuHHngtoH Mat0n. 

5 
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CONCERNING ELIA. 

TP HE Elia of Charles Lamb was so many-sided, yet all 
•^ excelling, so whimsical and bizarre, yet exquisite, 
that men have given up trial of rating him and have fallen 
back to the fresher and better tonic, appreciation. 

Elia it was who understood best that Addisonian art of 
serious trifling; who walked on bed-rock in Shakesperian 
criticism, a leisurely rival of Hazlitt; who haunted the 
green-room at Covent Garden, when Kemble was nightly 
crowned, and who sauntered through art exhibitions in 
Somerset House — the very beau of a previous century. 

And each distinct note on this rangey gamut he struck 
with that rare art, so redolent of dust-backed folios, hidden 
away on top-shelves, that we can forgave, indeed bless him, 
his old school theories, his love for the antique, his placing 
of a wine standard on humanity. "How he would chirp 
and expand over a muffin?" he exclaims enthusiastically 
of Beau Evans, and yet does not the phrase spring and pin 
down Elia, himself, with most delicate exactitude? how he 
chirped and expanded on roast pig and old China — ^pig and 
China and the two poles — posting wondrously from the 
acting of Munden to Oxford, in vacation. 

Neither dilettante nor pretender, his was the unswerving 
appreciation of a cherisher. To such a one affection is but 
the mask for worse things, and pretence — a bore. 

At the play, he grows reminiscent and bewails the tawdry 
clap-trap of the stage-manoeuvering, the unreality of the 
actors, the paint and powder, the flurry and dash, that hide 
nothing. He would have us turn youthward again to the 
first unfading experience with the green curtain, when the 
prompter's bell rang up, for us, a scene of magic, and not 
delusion. When we could gape child-fashion and cavil not, 
being as yet unarrived at that age. "That old 'Artaxerxes' 
evening," he remarks half plaintively, "has never done ring- 
ing in my ears. I expected the same feelings again, with 
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the same occasion. But we differ from ourselves less at 
sixty and sixteen than the latter does from six." Then are 
those pleasures gone from us completely; is memory alone 
the sesame for the magic strong-box? There has been 
for each one of us some "Artaxerxes" play, recalled from 
far back in childhood, when, for the first time, there was 
disclosed to our view that sham world of timed exits and 
entrances. We, insensible, cannot feel; but Elia, seeing 
all things in retrospect, is a little saddened at the broken 
expectations of youth. He turns away, a disappointed 
banqueter, yet daintily, almost dandily. 

And now he sits with Coleridge in the little sanded room 
of the "Salutation and Cat" — a favorite haunt. Coleridge, 
cold and dripping from his bath of German metaphysics, 
and yet to be warmed by the literary chit-chat of London, 
branches into the future and finds a fruitful country. Elia, 
mellow and flowing from the start, had eyes toward the 
past only — the future for him was unplowed land. Here, 
in the Cat, he can tear down, with the ease of a house-maid 
dusting, the idols and ideals of the moderns, and set up in 
their stead the king-ancients cherished by him as was his 
own London. Here, too, he can gauge discrimination 
with the nicest of hands and deal it with the surest. He 
can turn lover here and appreciate; for Elia was the quin- 
tessence of appreciation. Here, once more, he can take a 
whist hand with Mrs. Battle and submit reverently to her 
views on cards in general, flushes in particular. Again he 
can look fondly back to Malvolio in Twelfth Night and 
find no modern equal to Bensley. He is not restless under 
the present. He is happy with the past. Elia hated the 
trite. He loved the old. He looks forward but once. 

From the neighboring chimes they are striking out the 
old year, ringing in the new. Elia grows silent under the 
spell, seeing a certain dark day, that is not, but soon shall 
be. ^'Sun and sky," questions Elia wistfully, "and solitary 
walks, and summer holidays and the greenness of the 
fields, and the delicious juices of meats and fishes, and 
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society, and the cheerful glass, and candle-light, and fire- 
side conversations, and innocent vanities and jests, and 
even irony itself; do these things go out with life?" Thus 
Elia droops and flutters in his thousand musings, the very 
heart-throbs of his ripeness. 

And do men of nowadays come to the roots of things, as 
Elia did? Stevenson was fast coming to them, when the 
Unknown came to him. Bulwer ever wrote in a dress suit. 
Kipling has digged deeply — in pajamas. The author of 
Vanity Fair came near, and Elia himself would willingly 
have stormed and taken the "Kingdom up four pair of 
stairs" and throned himself in the cane-bottomed chair. 
Some resemble, some do not, none is ever quite like Elia. 

He is half-brother to us all. In a lone moment he will 
pluck you by the sleeve and bid you look up — above your 
environs, above Elia. If you are of the smiling habit, he 
can be merry till you are surfeited. If reminiscent, and 
with a turn for the past, he can rebuild for you old books, 
old fashions, old friends. He can lead the critics till they 
falter at his depths. He may be old school. He may be 
antiquated. He is genuine. He is Elia. 

H. A. Callahan, 



SCHUBERT. 

His life was short — some thirty years or so 
Were all. But, oh, what changeful years, 
What variance from merriment to tears 
This cheerful, struggling man must undergo. 
** Twere pity that his worth men would not know ; 
Tis hard, yet left alone, he works, and rears 
Himself a name not soon forgot ; his fears 
Of failure spur him on ; 'tis better so. 

My sweetheart sang for me the *' Serenade " — 
" Das Stilndchen," that impassioned song of love, 
And ever, as she softly sang and played, 
There seemed to come upon me from above — 
From her pure soul — but just this simple thought: 
'* Franz Schubert's dead — dead of a broken heart." 

fohn Victor Dom^hmm^ /r« 
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"UNCANNY YOUTH." 

TT E was young, scarcely out of his teens, and was con- 
•■• -*• tinually referring to his razor, though I am sure he 
had not enough beard to show in the lather. He was 
modest and unassuming, with an amiable if rather insipid 
smile for all, and though he never borrowed, was always 
ready to lend. He had just come to the city and was ready 
to place implicit confidence in those he met. His was a 
susceptible nature, and his expression of face was as flighty 
and changing as a woman's. His simplicity was delightful, 
and often his face would glow with a warmth of sympathy 
when a responsive chord was touched, and then as suddenly 
subside into an expression almost sinister. Where he got 
his peculiar ideas was a matter of wonder to many. 
^'Uncanny youth,'' said Tames S. Bell, Esquire, of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He had seen the world, had Mr. 
Bell, and had come out portly and opulent with a bland 
smile and a sufficiently indulgent attitude toward its faults. 
It was about two months after the young man left us that 
Bell had a visit from him. He entered the study unan- 
nounced at about ten o'clock. The broker must be excused 
if his conclusion was hasty, but the bedraggled appearance 
of his visitor seemed to offer but one explanation. 
"Well," said he by way of preface, "how goes it?" 
The other shook hands and took a seat without a word. 
The lamp on the table was the only light in the room, 
and as he sat low in his chair it shone upon his face. His 
€yes were clear but listless, and there were fixed lines in 
his face which gave it a set expression quite different from 
its former brightness. He drew a cigarette from his 
pocket, lighted it with a blase air and threw the match on 
the carpet. 

"You've been very exclusive lately," said his elder; "per- 
haps you've found better company." 

"No," he said with delicious frankness, and without 
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looking up, "but the majority of men don't interest me 
much. The general run of men — and women too, for that 
matter — ^are neither interesting nor attractive. If they 
were one or the other I could stand them, but this dreary 
commonplace — they jog along the beaten road with blind- 
ers on. Now, you take my father," and he turned round 
with something of his old frankness, '*he's rich in a poor 
sort of a way, but he's an oyster, dead to all sensation, 
impervious to ideas. He tries to visit all his farms every 
day. He ekes out an existence, but hardly lives. And my 
mother, well, God bless her, she's good-hearted enough.'^ 

''Humph,'* said the other, who had heard Hke sentiments 
from the young man before, "Fm afraid you're getting 
cynical in your old age." His visitor relapsed into his 
former silence, and presently the clock struck the quarter. 
At this he shifted uneasily in his seat, but did not offer to 
go. He fumbled with some magazines beside him. He 
threw one leg over an arm of his chair and, resting his chin 
on one hand, sat looking blankly at the floor. Outside 
several night-roamers were passing, and their feet clat- 
tered on the stones. "Cynical, eh!" he said when all was 
again quiet, "cynical," — and there was a touch of sarcasm 
in his voice. "Experience is a great teacher." 

Bell smiled indulgently and scratched his head. "When 
we've learned, it's generally too late to profit by it," he 
remarked. "Nature does do queer things at times," he 
thought to hmself. 

"Yes, yes: life is made up of disappointments," said his 
visitor drily. "I dare say you think me a fool," he con- 
tinued; "well, perhaps I am." He smiled a little sheepishly. 
"You're about the first man I met when I came here, you 
remember. Well, you know I used to slap you on the 
back, and there aren't many young fellows you'd stand it 
from, I guess. But listen — ." He paused and rocked in 
silence. 

"Yes; what is it?" said his auditor. 

"Let me tell you a story. A widow and her daughter 
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lived in a small brick house. The mother taught in the 
schools and the daughter busied herself about the house, 
which was always neat and dainty. She seemed to lead a 
lonely life, and even when she smiled there was something 
sad about it. But her mother tried to keep her cheerful. 
She was as bright and talkative as could be, her mother 
was, but that girl was her exact opposite. She had no 
friends, and always seemed to prefer her own company 
and her flowers. A young man met her, and then he 
called there very often. Well, he and that girl would sit 
together when the lights were low, and he would talk and 
toy with a ribbon of her dress.'* He paused and smoothed 
the wrinkles from his forehead. 

"Well?" said his listener, for the break seemed unneces- 
sarily long. "This is a very old story," he thought to 
himself. 

The young man cleared his throat and continued. "Of 
course this didn't last. She would smile faintly, and look 
in the fire as he talked. At first, he thought she was 
pleased, but as she rarely talked herself, he came to think 
perhaps his company was wearisome. After this he called 
as a formal visitor, and then he often saw her when she 
could catch his eye, look at him like a stricken animal, and 
he was glad." 

He put his cigarette to his lips, but it had gone out. 
Then he drummed softly on the table. "She retaliated," 
he went on presently. "He left; and how she stood that 
evening! Tall, her fair hair a little unkempt, head high 
and lips compressed. She was proud. Lord, she was 
proud!" Again he drummed on the table, and the broker 
offered him a match. He took it and laid it absently beside 
him. The clock struck the half. 

"A little while after, she was sick. They told him she 
had a bad cold, but what a lie!. He knew it when he 
entered the room. She couldn't sit up, but she tried to 
talce his hand." He was talking in a dreary monotone, 
and his listener concealed a yawn. 
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"Well?" said he, but the young man seemed like one 
unconscious of his presence, or as if he had forgotten what 
he was saying. 

'Well?" repeated the broker. 

Well/* said the other, rising partly out of his chair and 
turning toward him almost fiercely, "do you know, I stood 
looking at her. I wet my lips and smoothed the wrinkles 
out of my forehead. I was calm, and told her if she sawed 
off her finger she would have to go without it, and the 
results of other things were as sure. I told her that. Do 
you believe it? and she was dying, and I knew it." He 
looked at his host fixedly for a moment, and then settled 
slowly into his chair. He struck the match and lighted his 
cigarette, with the same indifferent air as at first. 

James S. Bell, Esquire, was conscious of a peculiar feel- 
ing that, though a man of the world, he had not seen 
quite all of it yet. It seemed very close in the room, and 
he rose to open the window. 

"Don't," said his companion, peremptorily, "I shall take 
cold. Have you an overcoat?" 

He accepted the only one in the house, and put it on as 
if he were doing a favor. He shook hands with a forced 
cordiality and slammed the door behind him, leaving the 
magnate of the New York Stock Exchange to calculate the 
chances on one thousand shares of stock well watered, and 
what was the likelihood of anything nasty as the result. 

H. M. Young. 



-•♦«- 



THE FOOL IN LEAR. 

I see brown leaves a-blowing. 
Sing all ! Sing all ! this merry lay. 
I see black cloud-streams flowing. 
And these, alack ! must end the play, 
For one shall sleep at the dawn of day, 
And one shall sleep at the eve, 
But I shall sleep at the burning noon. 
We three — sweet sleep receive ! 

It's sleep that knows no waking 

One long gloom- nap we're taking, 

And a poor Fool's heart is breaking: 

Sweet sleep receive ! 

H.A. QUMm. 
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NOTABILIA. 

By the time this appears in print, the Harvard game will 
have been won or lost, and the game against Princeton will 
be close by. At this moment, when there is no way of 
telling what the results will be, I wish to congratulate the 
men who have played football this Fall on the splendid 
spirit, perseverance and adaptability which they have shown. 
The team, the coaches and the captain may have come to 
the end of their resources, but I think not. I think that 
they have it in them to defeat Harvard, and perhaps Prince- 
ton — ^though at the present writing that does not seem 
so likely. 

Anyway, victory is not the whole point. The point is, 
that under peculiarly adverse circumstances Yale has, as 
usual, showed her best side. If she doesn't win, it won't 
be the fault of her coaches or the lack of support of the 
g^duates and undergraduates. It will be owing to the 
simple fact that the very best team she is capable of pro- 
ducing in '97 is not good enough. 

If we don't win, I say : wait till next year. 
And if we do win, I say : wait tiU next year. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

It must have been that Time's fast sickle passed him by 

And left him drooping lonely in the mould. 
But when new flowers came to bloom and die, 

He bloomed with that same sweetness known of old. 

H. A. C 

The yellow dog was trotting diagonally down the road, 

and the turkey buzzard was sitting on the ridge pole. 

SUPPER TIME, " ^^^^ '^^^ ^^°^' eternity how long I" sighed 

the buzzard, adjusting his feathers to cover 
his bald spots; "I used to know that dog's father, before he 
developed hunting instincts at the expense of his good judg- 
ment. Just the same style of worthlessness; same limp in the 
off hind leg, — wonder if he inherited it, or if it is the natural 
consequence of always trotting. Flavor singularly good, 
though, for such a mangy-looking beast." 

There was a great flapping of wings, and another buzzard 
came down from the northward, backing both engines, and 
making a desperate effort to dock, after misjudging his dis- 
tance, as usual. He stubbed both toes on the ridge pole, got 
back again by much flapping and by a special dispensation of 
providence, and then composed himself to think it over. The 
first buzzard was intending to make an appropriate sarcasm 
on his style of landing, but the new-comer had something on 
his mind, and spoke first. 

"You see that dog, Horatius?" 

"I have been watching him, Pompey." 

"The idiot is responsible for the loss of my last tail feather 
but two. I was sitting on the Perkins' woodpile, wondering 
when that sick snake was going to die. The pup came in 
under the gate, looking for a peacock, I suppose, and got my 
tail feather before he discovered his mistake." 

" — Which certainly implies a lack of artistic temperament 
on his part," responded Horatius, but Pompey was looking 
down the road, and said nothing. 

The yellow dog trotted past the Perkins' yard, and went on 
to where he thought he had seen the cat, but she had gone. 
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Then he went around cautiously to the back fence, and looked 
sidewise at the gate. 

"Here comes Jim Perkins," said Pompey, sadly; "and one 
of the peacocks is strolling around in the yard. Too lazy to 
bury the dog, isn't he?" 

"Yes, I think so," replied Horatius, dolefully, "I suppose 
we might as well go down on the fence, so as to be handy 
when he throws him over. Let us be thankful for what we 
are about to receive" — and there was again a great flapping, 
as the two buzzards cast off and got under way. r. m. 

■ ^The way it is worked is something like this. If only 

one exhibit of a breed is sent in, it is quite sure to get a nice 

little blue, first premium, card, because the 
GOLD^ ^^^ judges safely reason that if there is only one 

of a thing, it must be the best there. If there 

are two exhibits, one of them gets a blue card, and the other, 

the second premium, red card; but if there are three — though 

that difficulty seldom arises — somebody must come out short. 

That was what was bothering Mrs. Susan, as she went out 

to feed her Cochins. The State Fair was coming off next 

week. Last year, Sam Wentworth had sent in a pair of fowls 

just a trifle bigger than hers, but with all their characteristic 

points a bit doubtful, and the judges — sic transit gloria mundi — 

had given the blue card to the neighbor, and the red card to 

herself. This year, the neighbor had the same fowls and she 

had the same fowls, and the rest of the village had Cochins 

on the brain, so that entries would probably be as plenty as 

hand organs on a spring day. 

"Did I tell you that the Governor is going to judge the 
poultry this year, Susan?" said her husband, on his way to 
the bam. 

'No, James; you don't say sol" 

'Yep, and I reckon he knows about as much about fowls 
as my brindle bull does." 

"Then I s'pose those Cochins of Sam Wentworth's will get 
the first premium again." 

It was very ill-timed in Sam's little mongrel black and red 
rooster and attending hen to come through the fence at this 
stage of the proceedings, and commence a still hunt for sun- 



"] 
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flower seeds in Mrs. Susan's border, but something very like an 
idea seemed to develop on James' face as he watched them, and 
instead of chancing a shot with a handy pebble, he said. 

"Look here, Susan ; do you think Sam would lend me them 
two little half breeds for a few days?" 

"He might, if he didn't know anything about it," responded 
his better half; "why?" 

"It strikes me there's going to be too many Cochins in 
this exhibit, anyway, and I didn't know but what a nice pair 
of — well, Canton Zangarellas, frinstance, might take with the 
judges." A blissful look came into Mrs. Susan's face, but 
she merely said, grimly, 

"I don't know but what you're right, James." 



The State Fair was particularly long in Cochins, that year. 
"How shall I pick the winners?" asked the Governor of a 
member of the exhibition committee; "they are all excellent 
fowls." 

"Well, Governor," replied the committeeman, "if I were 
you, I'd just pick out the ones I liked best, and not bother 
much about their pints. Its more or less a matter of guess, 
anyhow, you know." 

"Yes, I suppose so," said the wielder of the premium cards. 
"But look ! here is something new — Canton Zangarellas," and 
he pointed to a box in which a pair of young black and red 
fowls were striving to combine the stately aristocracy of their 
mother, the Black Spanish hen, with the more sprightly man- 
ners of their father, the game cock. 

"These are the first Canton Zangarellas I have seen in a 
long time," said the Governor, truthfully; "variety is the spice 
of life," and he tacked a blue card on the box, and went 
back to reconsider the Cochin problem. R, M. 

1 was sitting before the fire reading. The twilight was 



rapidly deepening, the page before me was beginning to blur, 

and I was thinking of putting down the book, 

SUCH STUFF , T I J • u u- J 

AS DREAMS. whcu I heard a voice behmd me. 

"Alas," it said: "how mutable are human 
affairs! Men live, and work, and die, and pass into oblivion; 
the world revolves ceaselessly, and few think on those who 
have gone before." 
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I turned and saw a face in the gloom. It was the face of 
a kindly man, of vigorous, firm character, and with a sugges- 
tion of the dreamer in his appearance. Looking more closely, 
I saw that the face was small, a miniature of a man, and that 
his body shaded off into the darkness, as in a portrait by Rem- 
brandt. Another thing I noticed: he was not standing on the 
floor, but his head appeared just above a certain shelf in the 
book-case, and in the very spot from which I had taken the 
Religio Medici. It came suddenly upon me that this man was 
strangely familiar to me. 

"Who are you?" said I. "Are you not Sir Thomas Browne?" 
He nodded, and I continued: "You take too gloomy a view of 
life, Sir Thomas. Men who have been long dead are still 
famous. The greatest of poets stands next you. He has been 
dead"— 

"Only a hundred and fifty years, sir," broke in an acrid, 
testy voice. "That is not a long time, but my fame has been 

the greatest" 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Pope," said I. "I did not think 

that I should be misunderstood. I meant the gentleman on 

the other side of Sir Thomas, Shakespeare is his name, I think." 

"Did Shakespeare write Shakespeare?" asked the court poet, 

maliciously. "Ask Bacon." 

"That is a good idea," said I. "My Lord, we would like to 
know if the works commonly attributed to one William Shakes- 
peare are really his, and if you had no hand in the writing." 

"Why, truly," replied Lord Bacon, from his near-by station, 
"it was so long ago, and the commentators have said so much 
on both sides, that, in sooth, I have forgotten, I know not, 

whether the work is mine or his, but I think" 

What he thought I shall never know, for at this point some 
one entered the room noisily, and I woke with a start. I had 
been dozing by the fire and dreaming. 

Afterward it occurred to me that Shakespeare had been 
magnanimously silent. j. v. d., jr. 
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"Safe — safe," chanted the Great Beacon, as he swung 



rhythmically and majestically around, sweeping his vigilant 

eye superciliously through the Mist and over 
%norTnce. *^ Waters. He hadn't varied the key but 

once since his installation, and this was one 
cause of the trouble. The Waters grumbled and murmured 
bitterly together among themselves; and some, in high dud- 
geon, snarled back ominously, "Some time — some time," and 
then they all joined in the sullen chorus. The Waves had 
objected mainly because it spoiled the harmony of their lulla- 
bies; the Wind declared the pitch to be too low; and Seapuss 
didn't advance any specific charge, but he avowed that he hated 
the sound on general principles; and they all agreed unani- 
mously that the sentiment was radically wrong and that he 
must alter it. The Great Beacon laughed at all this inwardly, 
but his stare was as stern as ever. He went on imperturbably 
crooning his "Safe — safe." 

The North Wind skurried about among the Rocks in great 
consternation, and hurtled off over the Waters. "I'll help — 
some time, some — time — he's insufferable," he whispered sedi- 
tiously to the malcontents. The Seapuss crept furtively hither 
and thither down where it was dark — for a seapuss doesn't 
love glaring eyes. "The Bar is with us," he announced to 
some of the smaller Wavelets, in a surreptitious undertone; 
and they retailed the news to others — and soon they all 
knew it. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

They had all worked together for once, the Waves, the 
North Wind, the Seapuss, and the Bar. Even the Mist had 
gotten so thick that someone had cut him with a knife. 

Something dark came rolling in with the Waves, and there 
was seaweed clinging to it. 

"Who caught it?" asked the Waves of the North Wind. 

"The Bar— but I and the Tide brought it in," replied the 
Wind, puffing out his breast. 

"Show it to His Safeness," clamoured the Waves, and they 
jumped in joyful anticipation. Some of the little Wavelets 
indiscreetly surged up and buffeted the Thing, but the Wind 
hustled them away, for he was in a hurry. 

"Put it right where he can see it," snarled the Seapuss offid- 
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Then they waited till the Great Beacon swung around again. 
When he saw the Thing, his eye winced almost imperceptibly 
and they imagined that his song quavered a bit. Then he 
hastened on to catch up with the rhythm, still chanting, "Safe — 
safe." 

"He's a hypocrite — a liarl" and the Waves swore frightful 
oaths and hurled themselves impotently against the Great 
Imperturbable Beacon. But he only laughed all the more. 
The Waves flung the Thing to the mercies of the Rocks, in 
disgust. The Seapuss sneaked away to his den, and the Wind, 
being too chagrined to inform the Bar, ran away to the west 
and blew down a house or two for spite. 

As for the Great Beacon, it kept on monotonously crooning 
the old, old words: "Safe — safe." But the Waves and the rest 
were busy now with other matters. G. b. e. 



CAFTAIN STEBLB WRITES FEOM WILL'S COFFEE-HOUSE TO A FAIR LADY, WHO 

DOES NOT RETURN HIS PASSION. 

The perfumes rare of Araby 

No value have for me, 
Nor gold, nor silks of Tartary, 

Since first I looked on thee. 

Than perfumes rare of Araby 

More delicate thou art — 
Than gold, or silks of Tartary, 

Far purer is thy heart. 

Thy golden-tinted, wavy hair, 

Thy smile like Heaven's light. 
Thy graceful form, beyond compare, 

Thy face — all these invite. 

But since thou'rt cold as thou art fair. 

No hope is there for me. 
And so I'll flee from my despair 

To Will's best Burgundy. 

J. V. D., JR. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

A University Committee 

Was appointed on Oct. 6, at a mass meeting of the students^ 
for the vag^e purpose of "considering plans to secure system 
and unity in the management of Yale athletics and to report 
at a future meeting of the university." 

The University Golf Club 

Has elected the following officers: President, W. R. Betts, '98; 
Vice-President, G. S. Chauncey, '98 S.; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, S. A. Smith, '99, and an executive committee composed 
as follows: R. H. Crowell, '98; W. B. Smith, '99; H. Boocock, 
1900; L. M. Robertson, 1901. 

The Sophomore German Committee 

Elected by the class on Oct. 14, is as follows: S. B. Camp, J. C. 
Green way, F. B. Adams, P. A. Rockefeller, W. L. Chittenden. 

The Junior Promenade Committee 

Elected by the class on Oct. 16, is as follows: W. E. Griswold, 
chairman; F. H. Brooke, floor-manager; W. F. Whitehouse, 
C. F. Sweet, J. McD. Magee, H. T. Bowles, A. G. Vanderbilt^ 
C. H. Welles, Jr., H. C. Cheney. 

The FaU Regatta 

Was held on Oct. 16, and resulted in the winning of the class 
championship by 1900. 

Senior Committees 

Were elected on Oct. 20, by the class, as follows: 
Class poet: Wickes. 
Class secretary: H. B. Wright. 
Qass orator: S. E. Bassett. 
Ivy committee: Ives, Mason, Wilcox. 
Triennial committee: Hay, Lewis, Gay. 
Cup committee: Sheehan, Marsh, TumbuU. 
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Class historians: H. Scranton, Mason, Baldwin, Hamill, 
Lord. 

Supper committee: Hazen, Simmons, W. Scranton, Curran, 
Hinsdale. 

Qass day committee: Perkins, Simmons, Sawyer, Hazen. 

The Junior Fraternities 

On Oct. 26, elected the following Seniors: Alpha Delta Phi, 
J. C. Brooks; Psi Upsilon, J. R. Paxton; Delta Kappa Epsilon, 
A. H. Barney. 

The Fall Games 
Were held on Oct. 30. 

The Thacher Prize 

For excellence in debating was awarded on Nov. 5, to H. W. 
Fisher, '98. 

The Harvard Debaters 

Were then chosen as follows: H. W. Fisher, '98; F. E. 
Richardson, '98; J. K. Clark, '99; H. A. Jump, '99 T. S. 

Football Games 

Have resulted as follows: 

Oct. 6 — Yale 18; Amherst o. 
Oct. 1 1 — Yale 32 ; Williams o. 
Oct. II — Yale 1901, 6; Williston 4. 



Oct. 16— Yale 10 
Oct. 20— Yale 18 
Oct. 23 — Yale 24 
Oct. 30— Yale 6 
Nov. 6 — Yale 16 



Newton A. C. o. 
Brown 14. 
CarHsle 9. 
West Point 6. 
Chicago A. C. 6. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Essays from the Guardian. By Walter Pater. Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, 
Me. 

It is unfair to take a critic off his guard ; it is doubly unfair to collect post- 
humously his book reviews, which were the hurried work of idle moments, 
and which the critic himself deemed unworthy of his signature. One can 
imagine the '* fastidious Pater " shrinking at the seeming injustice. Yet the 
collection by the Chiswick Press of his contributions to periodical criticism 
was done in all reverence, as a souvenir to a select hundred of Pater's 
friends and followers, and as such the volume becomes an offering to the 
great critic's memory. Viewed from this standpoint, Mr. Mosher's reprint of 
four hundred copies is no less commendable. It may be presumed that the 
dainty volumes will fall into the hands of none but book-lovers ; and what 
book-lover does not revere Pater? 

Criticism, we think, has little to do with the matter in hand, yet the critic 
must restrain his curiosity to know how the author of those exquisite vol- 
umes thought in his odd moments, when the world did not appear to be 
looking on. In the Essays from the Guardian he will detect but one note 
which may be called disappointing, — we refer to a slight echo of Arnold, 
especially in the essay on Wordsworth. For the rest, the work is not pro- 
found ; we could hardly expect it, and perhaps the serious manner couching 
ideas "not so deep as a well" is the feature which more than any other 
recalls Arnold. But we cannot help noting that Pater is still the fastidi- 
ous Pater, but that he is, as Arnold was not always, in a sympathetic atti- 
tude towards everything he touches. 

Take, for instance, the essays upon Amiel's Journal, and that upon 
Wordsworth and that upon Edmund Gosse. It requires a fine sympathy 
and a swift unerring sense to dash them off ** between times." Here we 
have, perhaps, the truest estimate of the Genoese philosopher, a subtler 
suggestion of the true Wordsworth type than may have occurred to the 
poet's unqualified disciples, and certainly as dignified and serious an 
appreciation of the "triflers in song" as Dobson, Gosse, and Lang have a 
right to expect. But the reviews of Browning and of Robert Elsmere will 
astound and silence those critics who thought Pater a mere virtuoso ; his 
sympathy was not only intimate and personal, it was unlimited. 

But we reiterate that this volume is valuable not only because all Pater 
ever said has become valuable, but because it shows us that fineness of 
taste was his perpetual habit ; it was part of his personality, not to be laid 
aside with the tastefully-fitting garments and the boutonniere which used to 
be a mark of his at Oxford. c. w. w. 

" Equality:' By Edward Bellamy. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

The title of this work very aptly indicates its contents. It is equal every- 
where, and equal with the equality of Edward Bellamy, who speaks with the 
same facility through the mouths of babes and sucklings, and of reverend, 
learned doctors. Lads of fourteen discourse portentiously on political 
economy, and even the lovely Edith Leete knows far more than is good for 
her. 
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The book is nominally a sequel to " Looking Backward," but in fact it is 
rather an amplification than a continuity. As Mr. Bellamy says in his pre- 
face, " Looking Backward was a small book, and he was not able to get 
into it all he wished to say on the subject.*' In Equality the theories of 
Looking Backward are continued, and their practical application elaborated. 
The frame-work by which the 21st century was reached, drops more and 
more into the background, and the love-story is shamefully neglected. 
Equality is in no sense a novel, but a treatise on social economy, and a dull 
one at that. m. 

'' Tki InvinbU Manr By H. G. Wells. Arnold. New York. $1.25. 

How would you like to have seen that handless arm waving towards you 
and a face of three huge indeterminate spots on white, very like the face of 
a pale pansy, to be struck violently in the chest, hurled back, and the door 
slammed in your face and locked ? A waving of indecipherable shapes, 
a blow, and a concussion, so rapid as to give you no time to observe. 
Uncomfortable business this ! You and Jaffers are out for burglary, not 
invisibility. A house has been broken into and money taken, and though 
no doubt the culprit is a bit difficult to see in any light, circumstances cer- 
tainly point to — 

" Stuff and nonsense !" said the invisible man, not to me ! 

" I've got my instructions, sir ! said Jaffers. 

"Well," said the shade, " I'll come, I'll come. But no hand-cuffs." 

" It's the regular thing," said Jaffers. 

** No handcuffs," stipulated the shade. 

** Pardon me," said the officer. 

Abruptly the figure sat down, and before anyone could realize what was 
being done, the slippers, socks and trousers had been kicked off under the 
table. Then up and off with his coat ; for the clothes of even an invisible 
bogey-man are seen. 

•• Here, stop that !" said Jaffers. " Once he gels these things off" — 

Jaffers saw through the trapeze act of the unseen. *' Hold him !" him- 
self gripping the waistcoat ; it struggled ; and the shirt slipped out of it 
and left it limp and empty in his hand. 

Next the shirt sleeve plants a round of shrewd blows to stop the open- 
armed advance, and in another moment the garment was lifted up and 
became convulsed and vacantly flopping about the arms, even as a shirt 
that is being thrust over a man's head. Jaffers clutched at it and only 
helped to pull it off. After thus being party to the unveiling, he was struck 
in* the mouth out of the air, and incontinently drew his truncheon and 
smote Teddy Henfrey savagely upon the crown. Others had come with 
you. 

"Look out," cried the bumpkins of Iping, fencing at random and hitting 
at nothing, or rather at the invisible man in transit. Men struggled with 
the disembodied thing ; a babel arose ; they swayed and staggered, swore 
and strangled, everyone lending a mutually destructive hand, and it was a 
melee like that which followed the sowing of the dragons teeth. Extra- 
ordinary resistance of arrest ! Jaffers had attached himself to an incor- 
poral muscular chest and flung himself over the stairs and towards the 
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house door, crying in a strangled voice, holding tight, nevertheless, and 
making play with his knee. Outside in a whirligig spin he fell heavily 
undermost with his head on the gravel and his knees bent. 

Halfway across the road a woman screamed as something pushed by 
her; a dog, kicked apparently (or better inapparently), yelped and ran 
howling into Huxton's yard, and with that the transit of the invisible fugi- 
tive from law was accomplished. 

Invention is the order of literature, as Mr. Wells conceives that art, and 
he is fitting himself for a place in the fore of the ranks of writers who 
possess it. His thirty strange tales were of all degrees of excellence ; as 
"snippets** must ever be. He is fond of short, sharp strokes, and inclines 
to the foreshortened form of story-telling. Something more sustained and 
sustaining is his " War of the Worlds " now running in the Cosmopolitan. 
But more substantial still is this man invisible, though it appears paradox- 
ical to say so. Besides it is choicely good fun ; the amusement does not 
end till the mischievous man who is always coming around without " put- 
ting in an appearance ** is ruthlessly hunted down. And the thought with 
which you close the book may be withal a serious one. Has not our 
faculty of invention already taken a step towards disturbing and disheart- 
ening us by reason of its utter fantasticality? 

" The Story of an Untold Love ^ Paul Leicester Ford. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. I1.25. 

The story of an untold love is an unexplainable title for this book, which 
is no love story at all, but a literary journal. And as for the story of love 
remaining untold for any length of time, this is a palpable illusion. In fact 
book and title fall out rudely by the remarkable law of contraries. The 
lyric love crumbles down to earthly epigrams from the woman of Maitland*s 
love and discussions on Orientalism from Maizie's pseudo-silent lover. 
Maitland, in defiance of the title, declares his love six several times before 
his nomadic literary life ever becomes plottesque. He is so profuse on the 
subject (though not noticeably so on other themes) that one glances with 
wonder at the word '* untold " brazenly printed at the top of every page. 

The early love passages of this story, which is at all times interesting, 
were conceived with fine ardor and passion. They read like chapters in 
** Madelaine " or from some German master-hand. But their warmth and 
tenderness burn out in a splutter about the documentary materials bearing 
on the two great race movements of the Moors and Turks. Inglorious 
ending of a song to love. It goes far to prove, not that Mr. Ford's present 
work is inartistic and his procedure anything but single-minded, as much 
as the all too obvious material state into which we are fallefi. Is this 
western world, Mr. Ford, composed of realists, — ^all realists? Yet even if it 
is, why not imprison a little eastern idealism into the so-called story of 
untold love ? Let us crush out all mention of pig-iron and linen sheetings ; 
the ideal vanishes else, be assured ! We thought it was to be a love story, 
but what is this? Pheasants cannot be bought under two shillings the 
pair? The liveryman drives not for nothing any more, does he, because he 
has a wife and children ? Fie, what a realist ! Even the grocer in 3^ur 
love story wants money for his goods. 
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The form in which this story is written is that of a lover's diary with a 
"good night, Maizie, God keep you/* ending each entry. The deathless 
diary is a form of composition in fiction to be avoided — it covers innumer- 
able literary sins. It's a compromising guise. It's to be questioned 
whether there is any candor, conscious or unconscious, in this *' story of 
an untold love," simply because in the writing of it Mr. Ford had recourse 
to the unflagging diary. Now we can appreciate the reckless sincerity of 
that strange cipher-record, ten years long, of Sam'l Pepys of the Admiralty 
when we realize how safe he thought it from investigation. But these half 
morbid whisperings of an unanswered spirit are thrust into the soft public 
ear openly and on principle. So openly and on principle we should pro- 
nounce it poor had not Mr. Ford's art always this saving mercy, interest ; 
interest, little simpering sentimentalism, and no jaded inanities about love. 



^^Hugk Wynne** Quaker. By Dr. S. Wier Mitchell. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 

*'I trust this tale of an arduous struggle by a new land against a great 
empire will make those of my own blood the more desirous to serve their 
country with honor and earnestness, and an abiding belief in the great 
Ruler of events." So writes *' Hugh Wynne, free quaker and sometime 
brevet lieutenant-colonel on the staff of his excellency General Washing- 
ton." His book, of which he is the hero and the I, is written out very 
warily without the absurd and artificial pretenses to marvelous insight as to 
motives and thoughts,which they affect who write ordinary historical studies 
in fiction. General Washington, his chief, the lost Benedict Arnold, Dr. 
Rush and many other makers and movers of our early commonwealth are 
calmly let into the easy record of this man's every-day living. 

Wynne begins his autobiography with his childhood under that stern rule 
on the banks of the Delaware, and carrying it through the haunting event- 
fal days of '76 draws it to a close at his marriage. 

The story involves the fortunes of many in all ranks of life, but the 
most complete picture is drawn of Hugh Wynne's relations. His heavy 
tyrannical father, an orthodox grave Quaker, in straight collared coat and 
broad-brimmed beaver; Solicitous John Warder, a little man that eats 
mnch but is still too fearful concerning what may be thought of him ; 
Annt Gainor, a woman of heart and vivacity, brave as a soul could be, and 
that as brave Darthea " of far other ways and charms." And so on through 
the living list of characters, which are presented so forcefully because con- 
ceived so vividly. Dr. Mitchell has written of America in her formative 
times with a power over recollections, comments and descriptions, of 
people whom we are made to know enduringly, in the very spirit of truth 
and passion for the country of our birth. He has fathomed the soul of its 
history. That is why Hugh Wynne is the American novel '* par excel- 
lence." 
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The Christian, By Hall Caine. New York, D. Appleton & Co. i2mo. 
Cloth. 1 1. 50. 

Much of Mr. Caine's earlier work, in spite of considerable vividness and 
strengrth, impresses one as hopelessly vulgar. Only about half the Chris- 
tian is vulgar. The rest of it is extremely good work — especially Glory's 
letters, which are charming. The main fault of the Christian is not, how. 
ever, its vulgarity ; but its pitiful inaccuracy, and its failures to convince. 
The parts which deal directly or indirectly with concert halls and profes- 
sionals are almost funnily false. One doubts if Mr. Caine ever saw even a 
picture of an actress, or the outside of a theatre. However, he deserves 
credit for turning out such a large book of pure (and at times impure) 
imagination. 

John Storm is the Christian. John Storm wants to reform the world by 
the example of another Christ-like life. He fails utterly, gets everybody 
in trouble, make an utter ass of himself and gets killed for his pains. 
And that is where the book fails to convince. Mr. Caine wants us to pity 
Mr. Storm and be sorry when he is " martyred." We do pity him every time 
he says or does anjrthing, but we're not sorry when he is martyred. We are 
glad. He has, possibly with excellent intentions, wasted his life, and he 
deserves to have it taken away from him. 

The strength of the book lies in the character-drawing of Glory. It is 
done in a most fascinating and masterly way. She is everything which her 
name implies — beautiful and rare and glorious. The man that can create a 
" Glory " has it in him to create a great book. So Mr. Caine — more Glory 
and less Christian. g. m. 

Varia, By Agnes Repplier. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The fact no longer strikes anyone with surprise that a woman variously 
gifted as is Agnes Repplier, in casting about for none too copious material 
for a new literary essay, hesitates in her ordering of that material in this 
one regard — perfect naturalness ; she steels herself against saying anything 
which might be taken by male readers as charmingly ingenuous and utterly 
womanly. She sacrifices so much at least that is herself and by so much 
she profits nothing. Strictest avoidance of the woman's point of view in 
various essays leads us to wonder what role this many-minded-woman 
fills in *' The eternal feminine" and '* Fete de Gayant." Varia is cinemeto- 
graphic in the tiring rapidity of its changes — a hasting phantasmagoria. 

The well-balanced masculine mind, moreover, slightly to pervert the say- 
ing of a certain observer, prefers ordinary tastes in woman, settled manners, 
in short, a state of customary conversation and defined homely pursuits. 
Yes, it's true. Man has been so comfortably and happily indifferent to 
genius in woman that Miss Repplier is gently disturbing. Man finds an- 
noyance of the deepest sort in the attacks of one of the belligerent sex on 
his slack and selfish pursuits. Even the most generous of men and critics 
cares little to see these prim and proud literary flirts sipping their tea for a 
whole afternoon in a room hung round with the industry of their great- 
grandmothers. And to hear their disheartening, pointed reproaches ! it is 
too much. 
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•• The Treatmmt of Nature in Deatkr By Prof. Kuhns. Arnold, New 
York. 

This quiet scholarly monograph purposes to present a practically com- 
plete picture of all those aspects of animate and inanimate Nature which 
Dante has made use of in the Divina Commedia. The subject, which is 
one of wide interest, brings up abundant material to be reduced. And in 
the reduction of this mass of material to the compass of an unassuming 
essay. Prof. Kuhns evinces a great faculty for selection without a trace of 
the occasional deficiencies of specialist dealing or even of specialist 
knowledge. Accuracy must compensate for absence of showy range of 
handling, or in any vast measure, width of view. 

It might be argued that the treatment of Nature in the great allegory is a 
Subject too inconsiderable to have more made of it than is here made ; that 
the high-serious poet in his triple drama, to show the inevitable conse- 
quences of sin and make known what he conceived to be God's plan for 
the temporal and spiritual government of mankind, thought that to describe 
Nature for and by herself alone, was more or less irrelevant to the main 
purpose of his work. Such is the case, we are led to believe. Dante, in a 
manner eminently Dantesque, dismisses Nature with a word ; but such a 
word as to magically indicate a whole world of life and works and arouse 
to expectancy the inward vision. 

Just as in the most ancient poets we are shown only so much of Nature 
as is necessary to throw the actions of heroes in their proper setting, so in 
Dante, in whose day Art was still absorbed in man to the noticeable neg- 
lect, — yes, flagrant neglect, — of the inanimate world, in Dante ag^in Nature 
has but a meagre, prosaic part, after all is said. This is, judging by present 
day standards, well understood. 

Dante's treatment, however, shows a " decor de I'universe " broader and 
more detailed than anything we find among the ancients, affirms Prof. 
Kuhns. All allusions taken together, that is perfectly true. But the Can- 
soniere yield their meed of more general or plastic description of the world 
of Nature, and they must be taken into account to support the above. 

Aside from the merest touches, which by their sheer picturesqueness, 
clearness and unapproachable force, master the subtleties of the visible 
world, Dante had need of a continual succession of landscapes in detail. 
Now in detail means in Dante a line at most ; effects and phrases of Nature 
are reproduced in a word or two. A single cartridge phrase puts us in 
possession of knowledge that is enough to explain the wonderful mechan- 
ism of the everlasting universe. 

The Nature of the Divine Comedy is conceived, moreover, as holding a 
high mission herself. The heavens are unrolling themselves in beauty be- 
fore man. They call with a celestial voice upon him. The eternal beauty 
of earth, sea and sky draw all souls to Him who is the " Great sea of 
being." 

In this attitude, repressed by a few syllables, Dante has given forth some- 
thing that ''embodies the sealing difference between the Greek and the 
Mediaeval." 
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" CUver Tales** By various hands. Copeland & Day, Boston. 

The clever editors of these tales have culled several literatures with a 
random hand and succeeded in grouping twelve pieces of eminent individ- 
uality. Eight of these they have englished themselves. One, Gorshin's 
*' Four Days/* was done into our tongue by Nathan Haskell Dole. Consid- 
erable interest in the volume is aroused at the outset, for the leader is 
" During the Riot," by Ludovic Halvey. It is a siezingslip of a story about 
the stirring elections for the return of Rochefort, full of the Marseillaise, 
hussars and a mob in the rue Drouot before the mayoralty in the old hotel 
Aguado. It is a charming picture, full of rapid transitions, charming, in 
that the writer's point of vantage is at the rear windows of the Opera, where 
he stands between Mademoiselle G. and Marie, two " Faust waltzers," look- 
ing down on the boulevard, black as ink, a forest of heads, and, through 
the surging throng, a regiment of cavalry coming slowly up from the 
Madelaine. 

The next story, "Love and Bread," is of different complexion. Falk, the 
Royal secretary, marries the Major's daughter. Falk is a poor scribbler, 
who means to have a desperately good honeymoon. He has it. Lovers 
live on lark's tongues, not bread. ^ So this poor northern lover runs into 
twenty years' of debts, and the Major carts off his wife and child. That 
is all. But it is enough to show how pitiless is life — how lack- ideality the 
times. " Four Days," is vigorously executed, but for spirit and execution 
combined the pieces by Villiers de I'lsle Adam stand preeminent. **The 
Elect of Dreams," and particularly "The Torture by Hope," about a Jew in 
the inquisitional dungeons at Saragossa, are good. " Newton's Brain," and 
*' Milton's Daughters " bring these strange new stories home. 

And the simple, " clever tale" by Jakub Arbus, called *' Under a Bush of 
Lilacs," where take place the adventures of a child of two, form a fitting 
close for the collect. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

** History of our Times** McCarthy. Harpers. 

** Cypcrissus" Eckstein. Geo. Peck. 

" Robert E. Lee.** White. Putnam. 

" Free to Serve'* Raynor. Copeland & Day. 

" Ballads of Yankee Land** Penney. Crowell. 

" The Occasional Address.** Sears. Putnam. 

" A Damsel Errant** Rives. Lippincott. 

" For the White Rose of Amo** Rhoscomyl. Longmans. 

•' By Right of Sword.** Marchmont. New Amsterdam Co. 

" Talks on the Study of Literature,** Arlo Bates. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

A Fairy-tale Text with a Brief Application. 

Text. 

You may remember a little story written by Hans Christian Andersen. 
To my memory it comes back like this: There were two rogues, styled 
clever in the translation, who wanted to make a little money. In fact they 
did make a great deal and this is the way they did it. They went to the 
king and claiming to be wizards in the tailoring line they contracted to 
make for him a splendid robe that would rustle grandly and hang heavy 
with jewels. But more than that it would have this wonderful property. 
To any undeserving officer in the king's household or whole kingdom, be 
he minister, chamberlain, or oiler-boy in the royal roller rink, the robe would 
be invisible, if the above chamberlain, minister or oiler-boy were in any way 
remiss in his duty or unworthy of the royal favor. The king was highly 
pleased and pronounced the rogues fine fellows and inwardly, I think, planned 
a shaking up in his pay-roll. The rogues set up their looms and began to 
work. Strange to say, the king, who was a frequent visitor at the rogues' 
work-shop, was unable to see the cloth, but he thought it best to say noth- 
ing. Poor man. he had never learned a trade, and why should he abdicate? 
So he praised the fabric roundly and submitted to the trying on and haul- 
log about with kingly grace. Indeed he went further and stalked before 
the pier-glass suggesting alterations in the sleeves and at the neck. And 
although he couldn't see a thing he said the tout ensemble was very good. 
And when bills came for jewels bought in the Orient and laces straight from 
Spain he paid them promptly. Perhaps he grumbled a little but how do you 
know your mother doesn't, when the modiste sends bills for braid and 
buttons and facing and stays and hooks and eyes ! Still that is no sign that 
she'll frown when she first appears in the new creation. She looks placid 
enough, doesn't she ? Then why shouldn't the king, despite his perturbation, 
appear to be in high spirits on the evening of his coming out? Well, he 
was, anyway. It had taken the rogues an hour to put the imaginary robe 
on and all was expectation when at last the king entered the grand salon. 
Now these court habitues are a blas6 lot but not one of them showed the 
least concern at the king's appearance. In fact some of them who knew him 
well enough to do so praised the garment to his face, his high officials being 
especially forward with their compliments. For think you they cared to lose 
their places, or acknowledge even to themselves that they were rascals and 
could not stand the test of the million-dollar enchanted robe? Every one 
had nice things to say about the garment. Ladies who had blushes, bravely 
concealed them, and many men who had been known for their reticence 
became wonderfully eloquent in their praises of the robe. The king con- 
gratulated himself on having such a splendid corps of devoted servants 
and went to bed. It was some days afterwards, when properly enrobed by 
the Sir Rogues, for they were now knighted, the king set out for the post- 
office to get his morning mail. Every one exclaimed at the magnificence of 
the robe until one little urchin rudely pointed his finger at the king and 
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SOME THINGS AND OTHERS. 

A YEAR'S disaster on "land and sea" has been suddenly 
and notably reversed by a brilliant athletic victory. 
The Yale heritage, the right to expect to win, has returned. 
Athletically we are in our glory. Once more has our 
debating team shown that in the art of persuasion Yale has 
successful, very successful men. In a former article in this 
mag^ine the writer attempted to dispaj'age debating, and 
show that its furtherance here was not especially desirable. 
Such opinion has been well belied by the successful 
and unostentatious way in which our debaters developed 
their strength and made possible our latest victory over 
Harvard. Every one interested in Yale must congratulate 
the debaters, the Union and themselves on such a result. 
In the record of Yale this fall, externally viewed, is well 
embodied the Greek idea of a strong body and an active 

mind. 

Turning from these comforting reflections let us con- 
sider in a decent temper, hard though it be, one or two 
things in which the faculty is the whole thing. Still are we 
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told that for two years — well, it's an old story. We don't 
know what we want to study — you only thought, my 
friend, that you liked history. It was Greek you really 
wanted. Now be a man and thank the faculty for their 
kind attention. Do you want to be a physician or a min- 
ister, James? Ask the faculty. Again, you heathen, you 
once thought that morning chapel was a bore to some and 
a sham to most. You see you were mistaken. You lost 
sight of the democracy argument. You forgot that every 
time you bump a man in the aisle he immediately becomes 
your best friend, and as comrades in distress your souls 
are alphabetically and inseparably welded. All that you 
forgot. 

In considering the Sunday services, which might be, 
and occasionally are, pleasant and instructive, rather than 
otherwise, one must be wary. If all rules of log^c, taste 
and elegance, which he learned in sophomore year, are 
occasionally violated in the pulpit, he must not say so, for 
there are those in the congregation who are in such close 
sympathy with the spirit of the occasion that bad quips 
are good and exaggeration endearing. And to this latter 
class all honor. I have often wondered, as doubtless have 
some of you, if an all-receptive mind rather than a critical 
one is not becoming in a Christian, and certainly most com- 
forting. 

But a large part of the Battell audience are more or 
less critical. The average listener must be won in one 
or both of two ways. Either by accurate statement and 
fair deductions, coupled with some degree of originality in 
presentation, or by that fine flavor of personality that is a 
part of some men, a plea in itself, and needless to say, very 
rare. To this first we are seldom treated, and to the 
second even less often. If we could only get them both! 
Rare as they are, each one of you must have in mind some 
man, who, for yourself, would fill the bill. Is the faculty 
looking for such a man? For some time, a long time, there 
has been nominally a college pastorate. The advantage 
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of its becoming a reality might be tremendous. Dis- 
advantage there could not be. In this I hope I avoid exag- 
geration, but can any one fairly credit our services with 
more than mediocrity, if he can give them that ! 

No one can defend the boor who shuffles his feet and 
coughs when a preacher is quite insufferable, but the fact 
of his wanting to should occasion the faculty some alarm 
or, since they themselves corral us there, some degree of 
chagrin. They owe the student a great and unflagging 
effort to get a man here who, first, is a thoroughly good 
man, and, second, who can be counted on to preach effec- 
tive sermons at least seven times out of ten tries. Just 
think what a stimulus a great man might be in the position 
of college pastor! What financial or executive difficulties 
might attend such a venture, I don't know, but am told 
that ample provision is at hand. 

When I told a man who sits nine rows in front of me, 
and then across the aisle, that most of our sermons were 
intolerable, he smiled blandly while saying, "I sleep them 
through." In reply to which I would urge that practice 
does not make etiquette, and anyway many of us are light 

sleepers. 

Frank Atkins Lord. 



-♦•♦- 



BENEDICTUS HEARS OF THE ENGAGEMENT 

OF AN OLD FLAME. 

Accept, dear Alice, this tribute from me, 

*Ti8 a trifle, I know, to give one cup for tea, 

But perhaps by and by when with cares you're oppressed 

It will help you to gain from them one bit of rest. 

And then as you sit in the afternoon sun 
And nod o'er your cups, as I often have done. 
Perhaps you will sit there and doze for a while 
And your features, though care-worn, relax in a smile. 

Ah, then may your day-dreams mix fancy with truth, 
Of the days long ago when I sat 'neath your roof, 
How we sat in a comer and sipped of your tea. 
And playfully drank, first to you, then to me. 
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MELIOR. 

T T was taught in kindergarten curriculum that no boy 
-*• was good who might have been better. This was in- 
tended for the simplest statement of a simple truth, and was 
as easily learned and as glibly repeated as any answer in the 
Catechism. It was prettily framed ,and hung upon the wall 
along with scripture texts, and well-remembered mottoes. 
There was no heresy in the kindergarten. The truths 
taught there were unquestioned truths, and the texts must 
have been well understood, because ready and apt repeat- 
ing them won golden stars, and these stars were carried 
home and proudly shown as rewards of merit. 

The next neighbor's parrot was the oldest scholar. He 
took an elective course, and attended as an outside student 
for many terms, and the parrot also was well up in the 
texts. Certain of his texts were good and sounded almost 
as well when screeched by Poll to the passer-by as when 
hopefully repeated by the best boy to the best teacher in the 
school. And certain of his texts were bad, equivocally bad 
at least, and these were not framed or hung upon the walls. 
Besides, Poll had an incontinent temper, and there was no 
telling how the best text, however well begun, would end. 
His losing his temper was apparent even in ordinary conver- 
sation. Sometimes he would say, Johnnie is a good boy, 
and in the same breath, without pause or hesitation, Johnnie 
was told to go to Hell. This was not in harmony with the 
mottoes on the walls, nor with the all-pervading quiet and 
gentle spirit of the school. But Poll was at no time 
expelled. He was not even rusticated. On the contrary, 
it was he who expelled the school and compelled the shut- 
ting of doors and windows, and the forming of pop-gun 
quarantines. Poll is now dead and returned to his fathers, 
returned to them, it must be confessed, with his incorrigi- 
ble temper and total want of appreciation of the central 
truth that no Poll was good who might have been better. 
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Time however, smooths asperities and all bitterness 
against Poll has long since passed away; the more com- 
pletely so because it is nowise certain that the boys who 
eagerly bartered golden texts for golden stars had much 
better appreciation than Poll, of the great truths intended 
to be taught. Indeed, it is safe to assume that they had 
not, for up to that time they had no intimate acquaintance 
with Melior. They have met him since; have dined and 
danced and walked and talked with him since. They are 
now having comparatively much to do with him, and are 
likely to have yet more. This is of necessity so, for where 
two or three are gathered together, Melior is most sure to 
be there also. Out of this acquaintance day by day there 
grow golden opinions for Melior. 

Hitherto his position has often been obscure, his identity 
at times has been well nigh lost. He was not the first, 
never was, nor can he ever be the last. Bonus has been 
before him from the beginning, and Optimus will ever be 
above and beyond him. A sort of over-lord is Optimus, 
paramount always. Plainly Melior is of the middle class, 
a go-between and a promoter. This middle position is the 
cause of his obscurity. He is neither the Good nor the 
Best. Twin to no one, his birth is nowhere recorded, nor 
is it known at what time, or in what land or guise he first 
appeared among men. But that he exists among us, a 
melioristic personality, no one will deny. This much we 
know of Melior from personal observation and contact. 
His face and voice are friendlike, his figure pleasing; so 
friendly and pleasing that we're quite persuaded that we've 
known him always. A fellow is little known, though, when 
known by voice and figure only. The Vandyke must be 
suitably framed, the diamond properly set, and a fellow to 
be well known must trot forth his kith and kin, his sur- 
roundings past and present. All these are the good fellows* 
frame and setting. 

There is more inquiry to-day than ever before respecting 
the antecedents and worth of Melior. It is now pretty well 
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known that he was well born and like the rest of us has 
ancestors and relatives near and distant, rich and poor, both 
good and bad. And because they are both good and bad 
we know there must have been trouble someday in Melior's 
home, and that in his family closet there has been from 
old a well-preserved skeleton. Indeed, this was the first 
morsel of family gossip told us in childhood. How Bonus, 
the Good, and Malus, the Bad, cousins to Melior, both had 
quarreled, and how Bonus had overcome Malus, and driven 
him out in the night where he yet wanders in outer dark- 
ness. A familiar tale this, oft told in rhyme and story. It 
was always on tip of tongue to enforce a moral and adorn a 
tale. Atrocious uncles and babes in wood or tower are 
not more firmly fixed in memory than these fierce conten- 
tions of the kinsmen of Melior. The rights of Bonus are 
not yet vindicated, the wrongs of Malus are not yet 
avenged. Their's was the first civil war, and their's also 
the last, for without truce or protocol or treaty it has 
drawn its uncivil length down to our very day, the great 
scandal of every age. 

The struggle is still on, the battle is neither lost nor won. 
We cannot be sure but the cause of Malus may triumph 
yet. Like most family quarrels this among Melior's kin- 
dred arose between the youngest members, but it was not 
long until the oldest were by the ears, by the ears, tooth 
and nail, in fierce strife, all in the interest of a well-remem- 
bered cause. 

We are taught to say bonus, melior, optimus, and this is 
good grammar, and always yields a good mark. This, 
however, is in the quiet of recitation, free from anger or 
fear of violence. Out in the world, in strife and contention, 
good grammar is often ignored. The world when angry 
will have its own comparison, the comparison best suited 
to its mood and temper. Nor does the world care much at 
all for comparisons, but for catch words rather, and these 
are called watchwords, signals of the game, which when 
the enemy is to be mystified are prattled off parrot-like to 
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keep aroused the passions and make of all men the more 
fierce antagonists. And so we hear little of Bonus, still less 
of Melior, but ever and anon it is Optimus, aye Optimus, 
the superlative, and Pessimus, the end men of all com- 
parison. 

The world is old, some say as old almost as it ever will 
be. The world is wise, some say as wise almost as it ever 
can be. The world is nothing if not superlative; the super- 
lative Bad and the superlative Good. Pessimus and Opti- 
mus; magfic names; in philosophy great, as we shall find 
some day; in contention great, as we already know. 

We had best learn now to repeat them glibly, and know 
them well, for no doubt we shall come upon them in rush 
and hurry by and by; and then there will be small chance 
for smooth acquaintance; and we shall see them, the 
leaders of contending hosts, and no doubt fight under them, 
valiantly maybe, as our fathers did. Is it not more the 
pity? Will Malus never come in from out the wet and cold 
and sit him down good manneredly in the grill room, and 
share with Bonus the loaf and bowl and pipe of Peace? 
Probably not; Pessimus will not permit. And Bonus, will 
he not be to Malus more forgiving and relenting, and stand 
with open arms at the very door of the hospitable and well- 
conducted inn? Probably not. Optimus will not have it. 
And so forever these haughty overlords keep up the strife 
which the all but forgotten Melior would long since have 
ended; and the cause of all our ills is ever present; it has 
become our first nature and it becomes us ill. Doubtless, 
though, we're in for it. The superlative spirit is our spirit; 
it is our inheritance, and we must be up and doing — do our 
own share of the fierce vindictive fighting. In this way 
and in no other this superlative world, so often heedless 
of good grammar and good marks, will bring about a peace. 
It knows no way else, has practiced no other from the first 
to this day of ours. 

It is a long way from Pessimus to Optimus. The dis- 
tance is from the alkali waters of the Dead Sea upward, 
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all the way upward, to the living waters of Galilee. 
Between these the world mostly lies; the little all of love 
and hope; the over-much of hate and fear; and all well and 
ill-directed efforts. These two can never well be got 
together, nor can one overcome the other, so far apart 
they are. All between is in the realm of Melior. From 
Pessimus even unto Optimus, the whole way is melioristic. 
We prefer Melior; will learn the more and do the better if 
we follow Melior. In Melior there is perpetual helpfulness. 
In temper pacific, the presiding genius of every arbitration. 
In his hands whatsoever things are lovely become more 
lovely, whatsoever things are good become excelsior. 
Melior is to the helpless, strong, to the strong, gentle. 
Stout-hearted worker in the field; companionable and 
sweetly reasonable in the inn; distressed often that to-day 
the game is tied; but hopefully resolute that it shall be won 
to-morrow. 

There dwelt at Rome two girls, Hilda, fair-haired daugh- 
ter of the Puritans, and Miriam, glorious in her dark luxuri- 
ant tresses, her sparkling eyes, and her sweet companiona- 
ble ways. And Miriam looked up to Hilda. She could 
not help it, for Hilda kept the lamp ever burning in the 
high tower, and daily fed the pigeons that homed there. 
And Hilda was as bright as the flame, innocent as the 
pigeons, and chaste as the snow upon the hill-sides of her 
New England home. But there was a mystery about 
Miriam, and a great burden, with all her sweet companiona- 
ble ways still a mystery, and she would not tell it ; and there 
was a reserve about Hilda, and she would not ask it. One 
arm gently upon the shoulder; one friendly, assuring word 
would have knit those two sweet spirits kin with nothing 
else in common save that they were children of a universal 
mother. The friendly act and assuring word never came. 
The poles are too far apart, and Miriam coming we know 
not whence and so dear and true to Hilda, goes out we 
know not whither. Only this we know, her burden is still 
upon her, and her shadow goes before her upon the way. 
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All along the same way until she meets another Hilda, or 
it is hoped the same Hilda, melioristic now. 

Melior would not have treated Miriam so. Soon her bur- 
den would have been upon his shoulders. At least, if least 
only could be done, he would have pointed out the way and 
removed the shadow from before her feet. This is the 
secret of his worth and growing power. He sees in all 
things something of the good, and knows that "best men 
are molded out of faults, and for these faults do mostly 
become much the better." This is his pilgrimage and 
earthly work, to make more gracious the thoughts and 
more beneficent the deeds of his fellows, content if he can 
wrest a little, even but a little, from the bond of Pessimus. 
So at least it seems to one who is firmly persuaded, 
although he cannot measure it, that because of meliorism 
the world is better to-day than it was yesterday; that it will 
be better to-morrow, infinitely better to-morrow than it 
was a year ago. Wherefore Melior, macte virtute esto; 
a fellow feeling calls for this. For it is easily seen that thou, 
Melior, art but mortal, and because thou art mortal, a bless- 
ing on thee and upon all thy virtues toward thy kindred 
and the poor of thy Father's house. 

Fred. H. Winters. 



5^7ri£n 
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BALLADE OF HOPE DEFERRED. 

With the old wan look of eagerness 

The gargoyle, high on Dian's fane, 
Grim gazes from its dark recess 

Adown the turn of the winding lane ; 

Grim gazes thro' the wint*ry rain 
That lends the fields a faSry sheen. 

For the World's Desire to come again, — 
The World* s Desire hath no man seen. 

And long are the years of its duress. 

And slowly the seasons wax and wane. 
Nor ever the eager glance grows less 

Adown the turn of the winding lane ; 

For, whether they fall on the standing grain 
Or the white snow shrouding spring's faint green, 

The stony eyes their watch maintain, — 
The World* s Desire hath no man seen. 

For silent aye and motionless. 

Beside the veering weather-vane 
It gazes in calm and in wild storm's stress 

Adown the turn of the winding lane. 

Nor recks that its waiting be in vain 
But keeps the watch with steadfast mien 

And waits the day the gods ordain, — 
The World* s Desire hath no man seen. 



l'envoi. 

Princess, our waiting brings naught of gain, 
Adown the turn of the winding lane 
Long tho' we keep the watch, I ween 
The Workfs Desire hath no man seen. 

Charles Edmund Merrill^ Jr. 
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THE S. P. C. A. IN EXTENSION. 

ARCHIE McLyon had travelled much. He had cruised 
up the Mediterranean in a brigantine with brass car- 
ronades, and while in the neighborhood had swum the 
Hellespont. Then he took it into his head to go through 
the Canal. From Babel-Mandeb he went to Ceylon for a 
month, and to Zanzibar for six. Three years later he 
turned up in the Tortugas very brown and very healthy. 

A good talker as well as a man of many lands, he was 
much sought after by people in New York who wanted to 
make their dinner parties a success. And the amount of 
promiscuous learning he had picked up was really remark- 
able. He could tell you how this nation lit its fires by 
drilling one piece of wood into another; or how that one 
threw the boomerang; or how a third brought down its 
game by throwing a piece of rope, weighted with wooden 
balls, around the legs of its victim. Then there were tales 
about the low mountains of Africa, the plains of Asia and 
the gold fields of Australia. 

One evening a lot of medical men gave a dinner and 
invited McLyon. Not because he knew much about medi- 
cine, but "just to hear him talk," as they said. There 
were good viands and plenty of wine, and the speeches 
were brilliant, although a little technical. Finally the 
speaker of the evening was announced and all settled them- 
selves expectantly, a few taking the opportunity to pour 
out a fresh glass, or to put a new light on their dying cigars. 

His first remarks brought silence. "What you have 
been saying," he began, "is worse than nonsense." Then 
a few nudged their neighbors. **Droll fellow," said one. 
"Such a dry way of putting things," said another. But 
a look at his face, set and determined, showed an entirely 
new expression. No joking this time. Then while the 
room was strangely still, he continued in a halting way, 
entirely foreign to his usual graceful discolirse. 
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"This is supposed to be an enlightened age," said he, 
"and it undoubtedly is. This morning I saw a van-horse — 
magnificent fellow — fall and break his leg. An officer 
promptly killed the poor brute. An act of kindness, of 
course, but the same thing might happen in Timbuctoo. 
Last week a poor engineer was brought to the hospital 
badly hurt. Was he put out of his misery? No. Although 
he begged you to do so, you paid no attention, and kept 
the poor fellow alive for a week till he finally slipped 
through your fingers. A little chloroform, judiciously 
administered, would have done it. The heathen might still 
g^ve you points on kindness." He bowed and walked 
steadily to the coat room. 

Most of the doctors were astonished, and some very 
angry. The banquet broke up, and the party separated. 
One young fellow named Stone, a particular friend of Mc- 
Lyon's, started to go around to the latter's room, but 
changed his mind when he reached Broadway, and called a 
cab. 

When McLyon waked in the morning, there was a dull, 
heavy feeling about his head. The walls seemed to be 
compressing the air about his ears. He called for his 
coffee and then, forgetting that he had ordered it, walked 
out into the street. The noise bewildered him. He 
looked for a cab, but none was in sight, so he started to 
walk. About half way down Fifth avenue, in trying to get 
out of the way of a huge van, he slipped and fell. 

He did not see the crowd that collected, nor the ambu- 
lance. Later the reahty gradually dawned on him that he 
was away from home and that he had been concerned in 
some accident. 

"Oh, yes, I remember," he thought. "There was that 
fellow trying to get up out of the mud, and the horses' 
hoofs beating him down. I wonder if his clothes were 
ruined. What am I doing here, I wonder, I shall be late 
at the office." He tried to get up, but was unable, so he 
took an inventory of the room. A narrow and very high 
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bed, painted white, on which he lay; a table with a cylindri- 
cal pitcher on it, a very clean hard-wood floor, and two 
men standing at the far side, wearing white doctors' coats 
— ^he had often seen Stone wear one of the same kind. 

One of them asked a question in a low tone. The other 
answered. 

"Complete aphasia. Can't say a word. Bleeding inter- 
nally, too." 

The first spoke again, and again the other answered. 

"Probably a few days. A week at the outside." 

"How about that trephining case this afternoon? I 
thought this room was engaged for him." 

"Oh, this patient will be out of the way by that time," 
with a disagreeable smile. "Call the nurse." And as the 
assistant left the room, the house-surgeon continued: 
"Seems pretty well dressed, but no cards in his pocket. 
Wonder who he is." Then McLyon remembered that he 
had forgotten to transfer his belongings from his evening 
dress to his business suit, and then it came over him what 
the doctor said about "aphasia." How was he to tell them 
where he lived? He looked at his arm, swathed in splints, 
and had a vision of a nameless grave in the potter's field. 
. The assistant came back with the nurse. The three 
busied themselves at the table in the corner. McLyon 
could hear the faint click of good metal as they arranged 
the instruments. Then a cold fume wafted across and 
stung his nostrils. "Ether," said McLyon. The three 
talked as they worked, and occasionally a low laugh from 
one of them told that they were not impressed by what was 
about to happen. 

"Shall I call the chaplain?" said the assistant. 

"No use. He can't talk, and probably can't understand. 
Besides, I've got to hurry." 

Perspiration stood out on McLyon's face. He under- 
stood every word. Finally they approached the bed. The 
assistant carried the etherizing can in his hand. The nurse 
felt for his pulse while the assistant fitted the can over his 
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nose and poured a few drops upon the flannel gauze. The 
first breath sent the blood pounding and singing through 
his ears, and tightened the muscles about his throat. He 
struggled, but they held him. Finally he jerked his well- 
hand away from the nurse and sent the can spinning across 
the room. 

"Call the orderly," said the house-surgeon, muttering 
something about "wonderful development," as he noticed 
McLyon's left arm lying exposed on the coverlet. 

A big raw-boned Swede came and knelt on his chest. 
They brought the etherizing can and applied it to his nose. 
A few inhalations and his eyes blurred somewhat. Then 
a feeling of utter isolation crept over him. The voices in 
the room g^ew confused, and lost their meaning. Finally 
he sank gradually into a bottomless black pit with the 
sound of many waters tinkling in the darkness. 

if ifi if if if. 

Young Stone fell in with an acquaintance that evening 
on his way up town. 

"Walk over to McLyon's rooms with me, will you?" he 
said. "He wasn't at the office just now, and they said he 
hadn't been there all day.' 

So the two went across and rang at the doorway. No 
one answered, so they went up to his door and knocked. 

"Sleeps pretty sound, doesn't he?" said the acquaintance, 
"Let's walk in." 

They found him lying half out of bed, his eyes fixed and 
glassy, gazing straight ahead of him. On his face was a 
look of abject terror. 

The doctor raised the stiffened arm and felt for the pulse. 
Finally he said, "Heart failure, superinduced by fright." 

Charles Edward Hay^ Jr. 
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THE POETRY OF JOHN DAVIDSON. 
R. DAVIDSON considers it the poet's duty to catch. 



"The mutterings of the Spirit of the Hour 
And make them known." 



In nearly every poem he either protests vigorously 
against our present social evils or questions the world's 
views of morality and immorality. He draws our atten- 
tion to the cries of the poverty-stricken, and he voices the 
sentiments of those to whom the restraint of our conven- 
tional ideas of morality is irksome. 

His Fleet Street Eclogues are devoted not so much to 
the economical solutions of poverty as to a tirade against 
it. They are a sort of modern Shepherd's Calendar. Fleet 
Street is substituted for the hills and flocks, and the swains 
are transformed into struggling young London journalists 
who meet on the various holidays of the year to discuss the 
social and moral problems of the day. 

In "St. George's Day," the outcry against existing social 
evils is exceedingly vigorous, and the view taken of them 
somewhat pessimistic. Menzies, the pessimist, will not 
listen to the others. He hears only "the idle workman 
sigh;" to him, 

**Time seems a dungeon vast, 
Where Life lies rotting in the straw." 

He represents the author in his views and sympathies 
when he exclaims: 

*' I see the strong coerce the weak, 
And labor overwrought rebel ; 
I hear the useless treadmill creak, 
The prisoner, cursing in his cell." 

Basil, the optimist, can make no answer, but 

*' To brood on feeble woe at length 
Must drive the sanest thinker mad ; 
Consider rather weal and strength.*' 
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He does not try to dispute Menzies' assertions, but sim- 
ply waives them aside in the endeavor to direct his atten- 
tion to the bright side of life. 

Little touches of country scenes are scattered through the 
Eclogues by way of contrast with the continued outcries 
against poverty. The journalists are constantly expressing 
a desire to get away from the fog and smoke of London, 
and wander in the woods and lanes where 

** In weeds of gold and purple hues 
Glad April bursts with piping news 
Of swifts and swallows come again." 

For the most part these descriptions express the hanker- 
ing of the city-man after country quiet. They are filled 
with a deep love of nature. It is not the love of the enthu- 
siastic naturalist, but the love of the man who seeks the 
soothing influence of nature on nerves worn by the hurry 
and worry of modern life. 

It is in his Ballads that Mr. Davidson exclaims against 
the generally accepted views of the immorality of man. 
His "New Ballad of Tannhauser" is an avowed attempt to 
disabuse the world of its "idea of the inherent impurity of 
nature." In his opinion, the world judges far too hastily 
and harshly the unfortunate who yields to natural passions. 
When Tannhauser confesses to Pope Urban his guilt in 
loving the pagan Queen of Love, who had lured him to her 
enchanted hill, the Pope replies: 

** The eternal cost 
Of guilt like yours eternal grace 
Dare not remit : your soul is lost.*' 

He is SO positive in his condemnation that he finally 
exclaims: 

*• When this dead staff I carry grows 
Again and blossoms, heavenly light 
May shine on you." 

As Tannhauser rises, his face grows bright, and all the 
Synod watch with wonder the rapture of his countenance. 
Before their astonished gaze, leaves unfold and the dead 
staff blossoms. 
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*' The undivined, eternal God 

Looked on him from the highest heaven, 
And showed him by the budding rod 
There was no need to be forgiven." 

He hurries out of the council hall, back, "the way God 
bids him go," to the enchanted hill, and plunges into the 
underworld, once more to enjoy the love of the pagan 
Venus. 

** She took him to a place apart, 
Where eglantine and roses wove 
A bower, and gave him all her heart — 
The Queen of Love, the Queen of Love." 

And here they dwell until "the Golden Age shall come 
again." 

Mr. Da\'idson, in the expression of his views and sym- 
pathies, appeals to many who have experienced the same 
restlessness and restraint under our social laws. His sym- 
pathy for the poverty-stricken is heartfelt and sincere. It 
shows close observation and personal contact with the poor 
classes, and it may be partly the result of personal experi- 
ence. It is his vitality and energy and the boldness of his 
thoughts that make his poetry as interesting as it is. 

Guy Mortimer Carleton. 



AN ISLAND. 

In the azure front of Ocean, 

Where the Southern Cross hangs low, 

There is set a coral island 

That the clean sea-breezes know. 

There, like white-caps glinting coolly. 

Flash the sea-gulls in the sun. 

And the posing palms like dancers. 

Plume their skirts in unison. 

The long Pacific rollers 

Foam milk-white against the sand. 

With a thousand spicy odors 

From the hot, sun-haunted land — 

O, lazy, golden Island ! 

Will the slow time never come. 

When the breezes draw me Westward 

To the place that is my home ! 

ffuntingi^ Mason, 
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"IN THE WESTERN COUNTRY/' 

YOU go in first! You did most of it, and it's your 
business anyway/' 

"All right, ril go in." 

The three men rode on in silence, the creek with its 
narrow fringe of cotton-wood on their right and a barren 
hill country on their left. The wind blew hot from the 
south, and the alkali was heavy in the air. It was the year 
of the cattle war, when men did strange things to make 
their side win. 

"That's the place," said the younger man again. 

There, on the edge of the cotton-wood was a little cabin; 
behind this a corral and — desolation. 

The owner saw them as they rode up, and when he 
asked them in to dinner, they accepted gladly. At the 
table they said little, and as soon as the meal was finished 
they brought their horses from the corral, and two of them 
mounted. 

"Whitby," said the leader to the ranch-owner, we had 
orders to shoot your cattle if we found them on that range of 
ours — well, we shot about five hundred this morning. My 
boy, Jeb, will come around here once in a while this sum- 
mer, and if he sees you driving any more cattle out there, 
he's going to shoot them — and he may shoot you," he 
added decidedly. "Thanks for dinner." 

Whitby said nothing, but walked back into the cabin. 
Slowly the evening came on and put a fringe of gold on the 
dark clouds in the west. Whitby walked aimlessly to the 
window. "No use; they're too big for us — curse 'em." 

It rained only once all that summer; by the first of 
August the buffalo grass was dry as tinder, and the whole 
forest country on the side of the mountains was a seething 
mass of burning timber. In a week there was only a wide 
streak of black where the forest had been, and the mountain 
streams were black and choked with burnt wood. 
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About Whitby's ranch the grass, brown and dry, still bent 
before the hot winds. Day after day he had expected the 
fire to come, and had kept the small bunch of cattle that 
his visitors of a month before had left in the corral. Every 
morning he rode out to the range with a rifle slung across 
his saddle. *lf I see that youngster he won't shoot me or 
my cattle either." And every evening he rode back to his 
cabin, njore angry and nervous than before. 

One morning he saw a horseman looking toward the 
ranch from a small hill to the southward. Whitby thought 
he recognized the horse; he took an old pair of field glasses 
from a nail by the door, and after one look he was sure. 
The wind was strong and the dust from under his feet 
whirled off far to the southward. He chuckled; for fire 
travels faster than dust before a wind. 

He hesitated a moment, and looked toward the corral. 
There were only thirty left — and thirty cattle amounted to 
very little in the West. 

An hour later there was a red glow in the southern sky, 
and the cloud of smoke underneath was eddying away into 
the clear air above. The lone cowboy had been caught in 
the flames, and both he and his horse had gone down in a 
little black mass. 

3|C 3|C 3|C 3|e 3|C 

A few days later Whitby walked into the saloon at Cora, 
his nearest town. A crowd of cow punchers were playing 
faro in a corner, and had become noisy as they drank up 
their last month's earnings. 

"Have a drink, stranger," a man with a big stack of 
chips said thickly. **Why — oh yes, you're the chap that 
didn't like it when I shot your cattle last month. I 'mem- 
ber you now. Well, by-gones are by-gones; come, have a 
drink!" 

Whitby tried to move away, but the crowd yelled. "Sit 
down here, old man," said his friend of a month before. 
Whitby complied, nervously. 

"Watch this," said the player. He put a stack of chips 
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on the "high card." The dealer made the next play, and 
the high card won. *'Oh, I like this game," he chuckled, 
gleefully. "Say, the fire hasn't come along your way yet, 
has it?" 

"Yes, Wednesday. Missed the house, though." 
"Lucky, weren't you. Watch me win again." He put 
a pile of blues on the "high card." "What!" he broke out 
suddenly, turning his eyes from the cards, "did you say 
Wednesday?" 

Tes," said Whitby. 

'My God! I left my boy early that morning, and he was 
goin' up to your ranch!" "Is that so!" said Whitby, inno- 
cently. "There, you've won again — lucky to-day, aren't 
you?" His hand was holding the side of his chair tightly 
and he seemed to see again that red glow in the southern 
sky. 

Hulbert Ta/t. 
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THERE'S ONE KEEPS WATCH. 

She stood without the City wall, 

Her soft eyes dim with weeping, 

And tremblingly an entrance sought, 

But all the guards were sleeping. 
For the night is dark and the hour late 
And none keep watch at the wicket gate. 

She stood without the City wall. 

The long night rains beginning 

Swept through the naked, moaning trees, 

A host of terrors bringing. 
When storms are wild and waters deep 
Are there none keep watch while others sleep ? 

She stood without the City wall. 

Across the night rain falling, 

From out the opened wicket gate 

There came a sweet Voice calling. 
For though the night be dark and late 
There's One keeps watch at the wicket gate. 

Forsyth Wickes, 
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KIPLING'S "RECESSIONAL" AND THE JUBILEE 

POETRY. 

nr^HE Jubilee was a fete not alone for the Queen, but for 
-*- the Empire. The Jubilee poetry was a tribute not to 
the Empire, but to the Queen. It was for Rudyard Kip- 
ling, after the Jubilee was past, to penetrate below the sur- 
face, and reveal the true meaning of the celebration. 

When England, last June, made a review of her strength, 
resources and progress, the sixtieth anniversary of the 
ascension of the Queen to the throne was its nominal cause. 
But neither the world nor the English people were deluded. 
Interest centered in the navy and its effectiveness, the 
colonies and their industries, and all the other outward 
indications of a powerful empire. The Queen was merely 
a proxy. 

That it was a Jubilee for the Queen and not one for 
the Empire was, however, the view taken by those imme- 
diately surrounding the Royal Presence. They hedged her 
about with pretentious ceremony. They exhibited the 
royal family as objects of adoration. And they kept the 
House of Commons standing for two hours in a railed 
enclosure, to dismiss them with hardly a sight of the Queen 
or a part in the ceremonies. Their power, however, was 
limited to the court functions. 

Like them, the poets who celebrated the Jubilee in verse 
failed completely to grasp its true significance. And, 
unfortunately for the poets, they had no such limitations, 
either to keep them in bounds or excuse the narrowness 
of their views. Not only did they not mention England's 
real rulers, but even the Empire had a very minor part in 
their productions. From the Poet Laureate down, they 
all played different notes on the same chord, and sang 
panegyrics, lyrics and odes as monotonous in sound as they 
were narrow in conception — the Queen and her sixty years' 
reign. 

Alfred Austin, as Poet Laureate, has written two poems 
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for the occasion, on practically the same subject, "Victoria 
the Good." To say that they are even narrower in their view 
of the Jubilee than some of the poems by less known 
writers, is to say nothing. Utterly inappropriate for a 
national rejoicing, they are as entirely unfitted for a dynas- 
tic celebration. They are hardly more than eulogies of the 
Queen, with a few exclamations of wonder called forth by 
the length of her life. Thus he says: 

** And 'round her throne her people pour 
Recalling sixty years ago." 

They recall, according to Mr. Austin, a woman, not the 
fact that the Empire of to-day was but a Kingdom sixty 
years ago. It is the Queen whom they think about, "the 
wifely Mother," who has had "the longest reign." In the 
last stanza he seems about to rise above this petty view: 

'* So gathering now from near, from far, 
From rule whereon ne'er sets the day, 
From Southern Cross and Northern Star, 
Her people lift their hearts and pray :" 

But the level becomes too high and they pray for a 
"longer and longer reign," while the Empire, of which she 
has been Queen for these "sixty years," is forgotten or 
ignored. 

What can be said of Mr. Austin's poems can be said with 
^most equal truth of nine-tenths of the other Jubilee poe- 
try. When the Empire is mentioned it is in such set 
phrases as "Rule whereon ne'er sets the day." The Queen 
is the subject of them all — a maiden on whose brow they 
girt a crown, on a certain day in June, "fuir sixty years 
ago." So in one it is 

** Already threescore years, already more 
Than any of that long array before." 

And again, "a life without a strain." Austin Dobson has 
the people "hail thy white-winged sovereignty," declar- 
ing that they will not 

** From sixty years allegiance swerve. 
Or shame thy twice-told Jubilee." 
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The "Envoy" with which he closes sums up his under- 
standing of the patriotism shown during the Jubilee: 

'* Queen ! to whom good men bend the knee, 
Our island heart and brain and nerve 
Are loyal — loyal unto thee, 
Victoria ! whom God preserve.** 

His view is no broader than that of the poet in the 
Spectator who writes, "Scarce we know if we honor thee 
more as Woman or Queen." 

And so on and on for verse after verse, and poem after 
poem. Many are pretty, a few beautiful tributes to the 
Queen's goodness. Some touch on the wide extent 
of the Empire. A few sing a religious refrain. But they 
all treat the Jubilee as if it were an offering of a Kingdom 
to its Queen, and not the rejoicing of a nation in its 
strength. 

Yet this loyalty to the Queen is not to be scoffed at. It 
is the visible means of expressing patriotism. In Kip- 
ling's "Man Who Was," the toast to the Queen receives 
a tribute that cannot be misunderstood. "Mr. Vice, the 
Queen," and little Mildred from the bottom of the table 
answered, "The Queen, God bless her." That Sacrament 
of the Mess never grows old, and never ceases to bring a 
lump into the throat of the listener, wherever he be, by sea 
or land!" Kipling has the loyalty and love for the Queen 
felt by every true Englishman. He appreciates the senti- 
ment of the toast, but he also understands its meaning. 
And so, to him, the Jubilee was not a toast to the Queen, 
as the other poets understood it, but a celebration for the 
Empire. It meant to him the rejoicing of a nation in itself 
far more than in its Queen. Yet he felt that the Jubilee 
had failed to call forth that reverence for God that is fitting 
on such an occasion, and he hastened to fill the gap. 

Rudyard Kipling's "Recessional" is a fitting anthem to 
sing at the close of the Jubilee service. Differing from the 
other Jubilee poetry, in spirit and religious fervor, it calls 
on the nation not to glorify its strength, but to beseech 
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Grod for preservation. In no way referring to the Queen, it 
is in form, in fitness and in spirit a nation's prayer for for- 
gfiveness. In its six-line stanza, instinct with patriotism, 
ringing with a true martial note, the "Recessional" declares 
that the ruler of the Empire is God: the 

** God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine." 

But there is no rejoicing either in the breadth of the 
dominion or in the "far flung battle-line." The whole 
force of the poem is directed against this very rejoicing 
and the invocation that closes each stanza rebukes it sternly. 

** If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe. 

Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law ; • 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget." 

Like the prayer of the poet Job, "when the days of feast- 
ing were gone about," it is a constantly-recurring fear — 
"lest we forget." A fear inspired by the patriotism with 
which the whole poem thrills. A patriotism that is 
imperial, not insular. The poem is the prayer of a nation, 
not for itself, but for its empire. It is the outburst of a 
noble feeling that saw in the Jubilee the wild exultation of 
an empire in its strength. But it saw that this exultation 
was not God-fearing and it calls on the Empire to cry, 

** For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people. Lord." 

** Amen." 

Isham Henderson. 
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THE END OF THE VIGIL. 

Night is over, the far east quivers, 

Earth is faint with the rapture of dawn ; 
Through the cypress the west wind shivers, 

Moaning a dirge of the days long gone. 

Morning mists are asunder riven, 

Light gleams over the cloud-wrapped hill, 
And the awe-struck skies, like souls late shriven, 

Tremble with hope, with promise thrill. 

All grim phantoms night-begotten. 

Birds of ill omen, shapes of Fear, 
Noiseless flee, to skulk forgotten. 

Quelled by the dawn's shade-slaying spear. 

When the new-risen sun in splendor and might 
Has quickened yon crag to a radiance of rose 

She will come, she will end the drear vigil of night : 
See ! already the summit glows. 

What shall I say to her, how shall I greet her. 

Pay her all fealty, spirit- wise ? % 

Should not my whole soul spring to meet her, — 
She that comes with the dawn in her eyes ? 

H, C. Rabbins, 
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THE IDOLS. 

nr^HE doctrine that the end justifies the means may be 
•* well enough within bounds, but like most other 
things it can be carried too far. And exactly that was 
what Miss Denning did. She was a girl who would stop 
at nothing, was Miss Denning, and although people only 
called her strong-minded, that remark may have a variety 
of meanings. She was a tall, athletic girl whom many 
men worshipped, and her father chief among them. With 
him she did what she pleased, until — . 

The point at which Miss Denning ceased to rule her 
father was reached when she wished to marry young Dun- 
can. Her father was no Puritan, but he had nevertheless 
small desire to see his daughter wedded to a drunkard, and 
he told her with some directness that he would rather see 
her in her grave. Now young Duncan was admittedly as 
fast a youth as ever dealt a pack, nor was Miss Denning 
ignorant of the fact. On the contrary, she was very well 
aware of it, and having firm faith in her ability to reform 
him, she was ready to take her chances. Her father was 
not ready to have her. She plead with him and finally 
resorted to tears, but he remained obdurate. She told him 
that times had changed, and that the standard he expected 
was no longer possible, to which he said that he was sorry 
for it, and he'd thought so himself. She said that it would 
be unchristian not to help young Duncan, and he answered 
that if it couldn't be done in any other way he'd willingly 
take the blame. And furthermore he told her that if she 
disobeyed him he would cut her oflf without a cent. He 
knew that Duncan was nearly penniless, and consequently 
felt secure in the efficacy of his threat. 

To all appearances Miss Denning had resigned herself 
to the inevitable, resolved to make the best of it. That 
was where appearances were deceitful. She saw that 
nothing was to be done for the present, and so she wisely 
bided her time. It came much too soon. 
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In June, the Dennings went to their country place. Her 
sailing, her riding, and her golf would banish from her 
mind, hoped Miss Denning's father, all thought of Duncan. 
She was not the kind of girl who pines away, and she 
enjoyed life as much as ever, but whether she had forgotten 
was another question altogether. 

For most of his life Mr. Denning had been blessed with 
a true and loyal friend, whom he thought the embodiment 
of every virtue, and said so. When the trouble came 
between him and his daughter, he talked more than ever 
of this friend, which was unwise. For the constant if 
unspoken implication of his words was: "if you would only 
choose a man like that.'' And that was annoying. He 
told his daughter, too, that his friend was a perfect man. 
And that prejudiced her. There are some girls not fond of 
perfect men. 

Therefore, when Mr. Denning announced that Mr. 
Conrad would spend August with him, the news was dis- 
tasteful to his daughter. In her dissatisfaction the tempta- 
tion came to her which was the cause of all the trouble. 
Forced bowing down to an idol is as dangerous for the idol 
as for anyone else. It is human nature to knock the 
pedestal from under him on the first opportunity. 

The night following Mr. Conrad's arrival. Miss Denning 
dressed with extreme care, and when she came down to 
dinner it was with the knowledge that she looked superb. 
The other strings to her bow she had arranged before. 
The traveller had been confronted with a decanter on 
entering his room, and, tired I)y his ride, had made judici- 
ous use of it. At dinner Miss Denning fairly outdid her- 
self in her efforts to entertain him, nor did he notice the 
assiduity with which the butler filled his glass. When 
dinner was nearly over, word was brought in to Mr. Den- 
ning from the stable that his favorate horse was sick, and 
in a very bad way. So he hurried out, apologizing to his 
guest. Miss Denning's plans were working well. 

"Now," said Miss Denning, when dessert was removed. 
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Tm going to keep you company while you smoke. I 
always do with father, and I hope you won't let my pre- 
sence make any difference. John is going to bring in some 
old wine father has been saving for you." Miss Denning 
was clever, and she knew that the difficult part of the game 
was at hand. She could talk well, when she chose, could 
Miss Denning, and she never talked better than now." 
"Remember," she interrupted herself, "you promised not 
to let me make any difference. So fill your glass," and 
then she commented again. 

What Miss Denning set out to do, she usually did. 
What she had set out to do in this case was to get Mr. 
Conrad, the irreproachable, drunk. She did it, but when 
she heard her father outside and slipped out to meet him, 
she thought she had failed. "What's the matter with Don, 
father?" she asked. "Can't make it out, but he's getting 
better now. Where's Conrad? In the dining room still? 
Well, I'll go in and smoke with him, and then after a while 
you can sing to us." 

Miss Denning went into the drawing room and sat down 
at the piano. She picked out a little loye song which she 
was supposed to render uncommonly well, but when she 
tried to sing it her voice frightened her and she stopped. 
She was wondering if possibly after all she had played the 
Siren successfully, and she was anxious, having much at 
stake. If she had been successful, she reasoned, what could 
her father say now, when this perfect knight of his had 
fallen as low as Duncan himself. She began to feel restless, 
and she tiptoed to the dining-room door. She opened 
it noiselessly. Her father was seated in his big chair, a 
cold cigar in his fingers, and his checks were wet with 
tears. Opposite him sat Conrad, limply lying back, his 
face distorted into a foolish grin that the gray hair above 
made more hideous still. 

Miss Denning will probably not forget that sight in the 
drawing-room, for she has tried times past counting 
already. And when she sits opposite Duncan, and he leers 
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at her in his half-maudlin way, she remembers most keenly. 

And as she rises and leaves him, she wonders why, if she 

could rule a man then, she can not now. But she was 

better-looking then. And besides, it is easier to cast an 

idol down than to raise one up. 

But she is still a woman who will stop at nothing, is Mrs. 

Duncan. 

Richard Hooker. 
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THE MESSAGE. 

The flame of persecution 
Burned in terror through the North, 
And the bloody hand of Claverse 
Drove the Cameronians forth. 
As the sands of life were fl3ang 
With the faint stars over-head, 
Spoke the living to the dying, 
Sending greetings to their dead. 

** When your soul has winged its passing, 
Triumphant on its way, 
And the murlcy twilight lightens 
Into ever-lasting day ; 
When you join that mightier chorus 
Than the sun has shone upon. 
Tell the Saints who died before us. 
That their works are living on." 

** Tell our fathers that their children 
StUl the splendid Faith fulfill ; 
As with them the martyr's spirit 
So with us ; and tell them still — " 
But their pilgrim had departed 
On his strange and solemn quest. 
And had entered, loyal-hearted. 
Into ever-lasting rest. 

Huntington Mason, 
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NOTABILIA. 

The men who defeated Harvard in the last debate 
deserve no end of credit for their conscientious prepara- 
tion, and forcible speaking. The growth of debating has 
been so rapid here at Yale that it seemed at one time as 
if it might go to pieces, solely through its own energy. 
On the contrary, it seems to have so much energy that it 
is going to hang together. The tone of the enthusiasm 
over this year's victory had much more of a college note 
in it than have some of the former celebrations. 

"Six to nothing," said the modest hero. And the audi- 
ence roared with applause, as the drop fell on the first act 
of the college year. It was a most proper and artistic 
first act. You never knew what was going to happen 
next. Several times the hero seemed inextricably in- 
volved in the superhuman machinations of his enemies, but 
each time he saved himself — now by a change of scene — 
now by a plunge through some handy trap door. The 
attractive part about the hero was that he absorbed knowl- 
edge from his tribulations. You knew that he could not 
at once clear himself from his troubles, but you knew that 
he was becoming more and more competent to pay his 
bills and dismiss his creditors. The hero had something 
of the spirit of Monsieur D'Artagnan. Indeed, it seemed 
a pity that he should have to fight so many duels, and get 
wounded so often. But as the hero said, "its all in the 
game.'* There were just two more scenes left to the first 
act, and as chance would have it each represented a duel. 
In the first of these scenes the hero entered quietly from 
the wings. His opponent, it must be confessed, blew in 
through the folding doors (center). The duel was very 
even, and the fence was of such rich high order that when 
Mr. Time slipped in and stopped the proceedings it was 
found that neither party had received more than a paltry 
scratch. 
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Then came the finale of Act I. The hero had found him- 
self at last. If he couldn't thrust better than he could 
parry, it made no diflference because he could do both 
better than his opponent. He was very quiet about it, but 
somewhat serious withal, and it was not till he heard the 
sound of hilt whanging against ribs that he even smiled. 
At no time was there any danger of the hero receiving a 
wound himself — except perhaps once, and on that occasion 
he disarmed his opponent, and himself assumed the attack. 
So the hero won his big fight and everything ended 
happily. 

Now the reason the hero won was a simple reason. He 
had the strength and the courage and the head and the 
weight and the will of eleven strong men. In fact, the 
hero was composed of eleven men, most cunningly joined, 
and most notably pieced together. The hero will have 
lost several limbs by the time next year's first act is rung 
up, but truth is the hero will have learned to fence with 
his left hand by that time — and with this hint to his 
enemies, we bid him good bye. 

^^ft ^^fc ^^^ ^v^ ^^^ 

It may not be amiss to state here that about Easter time 
bids for the privilege of publishing next year's Banner may 
be offered. No bids under $350 will be received. Fur- 
ther notice will be given before the bids are due. 
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^The fields and forests of fiction are traversed by two or 

three main thoroughfares, dusty Turnpikes of the Conven- 
tional grown drearily monotonous by much 
THE OLD travelling: to and fro. But there are some 

MEN OF . , . , r f *^ * 

HOLMES. writers who turn aside from these beaten tracks 

of the commonplace novel and lead us cross- 
country by fresh and seldom trodden paths, where the wooded 
hillsides stand in ungarnished beauty and the wind blows sweet 
over the meadows. 

The stories of Oliver Wendell Holmes are mainly of the 
turnpike type. Occasionally he wanders off into shady lanes 
or unfrequented byepaths, but the highroad is never far away. 
There is a certain quaint flavor of the laboratory and the 
dissecting-room running through his three novels, and now 
and then scraps of philosophy and sermonizing equal to any of 
the "Autocrat" or the "Professor;" but the commonplace hero 
and heroine are always within hailing distance. 

But Dr. Holmes has created one class of characters that are 
not commonplace, and consciously or unconsciously has made 
them the real heroes of his stories. They play minor parts, 
and yet win most of the applause. Myrtle Hazard and Bernard 
Langdon may seem to us stiff puppets of pasteboard, and even 
Elsie Venner is interesting chiefly because of the strange cross 
she bore; but Holmes' old men are characters of a stronger 
stamp, and we inadvertently fall in love with them instead of 
the heroines. There is Doctor Kittredge, for instance; "a 
shrewd old man, who looked pretty keenly into his patients 
through his spectacles and pretty widely at men, women, and 
things in general over them, and knew a good many things 
besides how to drop tinctures and shake out powders." He 
was a hardened old practitioner, perhaps; Holmes says "people 
got out of the way of bowing to him as he passed on the road;" 
yet it is a warm heart that beats under the crust of his profes- 
sional impenetrability and a tender hand that ministers to 
Elsie Venner in her sickness. And there is Byles Gridley, the 
lonely old scholar of harmless crochets and kindly impulses, 
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who was "apt to be caustic at times," and yet pulled all the 
rarest folios off his shelves to build forts for the babies to play 
in. There is a touch of real pathos about him ; "he was the 
father of a dead book." Gridley is to me the best of Holmes* 
characters. And yet he seems not so much the portrait of a 
particular individual as the photograph of an ideal, Holmes' 
ideal of old age. 

It is noteworthy that as the years went by Holmes realized 
in his own life this ideal of his earlier days. As we read the 
Guardian Angel or Elsie Venner, and linger with the blameless 
old men we meet there, our thoughts turn instinctively to that 
other whose own old age was so cheery, so helpful. 

"Our heads with frosted locks are white," writes Holmes in 
one of his later poems, 

'* Our roofs are thatched with snow. 
But red, in chilling winter's spite, 
Our hearts and hearthstones glow." . 

Aye, true of thee. Doctor Kittredge, and of thee, Byles 
Gridley, and truest of all of thee, dear Doctor Holmes! 

H. D. G. 



^Throwing down his creel, Andrew turned and over- 
looked the long stretch of boggy moor and there in the dis- 
tance was Janet, also coming to her stack for 

PEAT STACK. ^"^ P^^^" 

Andrew should have taken warning from her 
very bearing, for as she tripped onward she would whistle an 
answer to some amorous bachelor quail and laugh gleefully 
at his eager responses. But then even in this age of spectacles 
Love is as blind as ever. 

"Gude mom to you, accoushla; you'll be after needin' help 
at the peat the day," began Andrew, making his best bow. 

"Itll be nane of your help that Pll be wanting" was the 
unpromising answer, but Andrew was not to be daunted. 

"Janet, lass, don't be so cold like, y'ken fine I love ye with 
the whole heart o' me. Even if you dorCt love me just yet, 
give me some little token, the bit heather in your hair or 
maybe a kiss — 

10 
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"A kiss: hark till him!" (Janet's indignation rose as she 
spoke.) "I'd as soon kiss Crumpy tye tanner's cow as thee; 
go back to thy sheep, what should a cuif know of Love?" 

"But Janet, collien — 

"Ye dare collien me! Will ye no go?" Andrew went. 
Going to his stack he sat down on his creel and buried his face 
in his hands, while Janet went on with her work. 

Now Thomas Lang, or as he was more familiarly called 
"Sparkling Tam," seeing that it was a fine morning, took it into 
his head to take a stroll on the moors in search of some excite- 
ment. Just now he came up looking very resplendent in the 
uniform of the Inniskillen Guards. Many a lass had the sol- 
dier seen, but this girl at the peat stack surpassed them all. 

Andrew from his creel saw all that passed in pantomime 
though he was so troubled that he hardly realized its meaning. 
The soldier with his easy air interested and pleased the country 
g^rl and they were soon chatting gaily. Then, growing confid- 
dent, he took both her hands and stooped to kiss her. Janet 
drew back indignant but Tam still persisted. Finding herself 
held fast and unable to resist, Janet screamed. In an instant 
over the soldier towered Andrew, fairly trembling. 

"Prap the lass and ware your head." 

Tam laughed carelessly. "Ha' done cuif, your no wanted 
here." And he struck him in the face with his soldier's swag- 
ger cane. But the cuif had somehow become a man. 

Twice Andrew struck, and when the soldier had risen to his 
feet and hurried off he turned upon Janet. 

"And ye, go ye hame to your faither and trouble no more 
with decent laddies and soldiers o' the same day! Go, I — " 

But Janet had kissed him. 

if. if if. if. ili Ifi 

That evening the boys returning with the cows saw Andrew 
Stewart beside his stack, a bit of white heather in his hand, 
pondering deeply on the strange ways of woman. 

w. s. H. 
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Was ever more tempting invitation offered to let the 



imagination run riot than by Rosalind's journey in company 

with Celia and Touchstone to Arden, that 

A^ofv^^^ forest of fancy? While there is no reason why 

this journey should be described, else of course 
it would be, speculation will arise as to what happened upon it. 
What plights did the three fall into? What adventures did 
they have? But most of all, how did Rosiland play the man 
in the face of difficulty or danger? 

Whether or no this journey untold suggested in part to 
Stevenson the plot of the Black Arrow, can only be idly sur- 
mised; most probably it did not, possibly it did. But setting 
that aside, it is certain that Joanna Sedley carries herself as we 
hope and fancy Rosalind would have on her way to Arden, 
resolving like Rosalind "and in my heart to lie there what 
hidden woman's fear there will," playing well the man, though 
happily not so well as to forfeit any of the respect due her as a 
woman. 

Nor is Master Dick Shelton very unlike Orlando. There is 
that same headstrong recklessness in each. None of your 
beardless heroes who perform only prodigies, is Master Dick. 
He is honest and fearless, but his is no old head upon young 
shoulders. He is given a man's shoes to fill. He blunders, is 
outwitted, and though his tenacity brings some success he is 
forced to learn from the lowliest of his followers, and does it 
with no bad grace. The truer boy, he. Prating to Jack 
Matcham (all unconscious that it is really to Joanna) of his 
contempt for girls; "Never a girl for me, I do abjure the crew 
of them," he is blatant, but none the less a boy for that, and he 
is frank and independent. And it is this rough independence 
which stands him in such good stead when Richard Crook- 
back, cruel and gallant, steeped in vice and fired with wild 
ambition, comes spurring on his mad career. 

Flying down the old causeway, and then laying them down 
to sleep in the poor shelter of the sand pit after the day's fierce 
doings, Jack and Dick are those two little wanderers, the first 
we knew, the two the robins covered. But rough times are 
quick teachers. In the twinkling of an eye the children are 
become man and woman. Dick is "Sir Knight," "and she who 
had seemed so little and so awkward in the attire of Matcham 
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was now tall like a young willow, and swam across the floor 
as though she scorned the drudgery of walking." But their 
love is still the same, only deepened by trial. 

It is the subtle influence of Jack Matcham upon rough and 
tumble Dick that lends the rare fragrance which lingers even 
when the story is of war, not love, when swords are flashing, 
arrows flying, and brave men falling. Drawing his thoughts 
to higher things, making him more gentle and more kindly, a 
respecter of new qualities, it is the true woman's mission that 
Joanna fulfills clad though she be in man's garb; "which is 
deadly sin for woman — and besides they fit me not." 

R. H. 



He was fat and his name was Billy. At marbles I beat 

him, generally. That was one reason why I liked him. His 

clothes were always too tight, and he had a 

"".nZl gift for climbing a fence at the spot where a 

nail stuck out. So had I. 

We both of us liked soda-water, strawberry best, and we 
never had had enough. One day when the cook was out we 
tried to make some. It wasn't good and so we left it on the 
back porch. One of the other fellows found out what we had 
been making and when we were gone he drank most of it up. 
He was sick the day after. 

Billy had a brother and they fought most of the time. So 
Billy's father promised him five dollars if they went two weeks 
without quarreling. I had a brother too, and thought the plan 
a good one. Father didn't, and when Billy and his brother 
fought, the first week, I felt better. 

There was a boy we both hated, Billy and I. But he was 
bigger and — rough. We got all the rest to have nothing to 
do with him. It was sort of a boycott. But when his birth- 
day came his mother invited us all to his party. That was a 
dilemma. Ice-cream, cakes, and candy? The boycott was 
raised and we went to the party. Ice-cream, cakes, and candy! 
Next day the boycott was on again. 

Billy got ahead of this boy once afterward. I was sick, but 
Billy came and told me about it. He went and threw rotten 
apples at the house next this boy's. Then he went and hid. 
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The boy came along just at the right time. He got a whip- 
ping, and then Billy watched him clean up the apples. It all 
came from having the reputation of a liar. 

When Billy was nine his mother died and he went to live 
with his grandmother. Fve never seen him since. I wonder 
if I ever shall ! R. h. 



-'*De cyards done tole me ter-day dat Ephum's a-comin' 



fo' long." 

"Mammy*' raised a corner of her apron to 
^HE^ ^ ^^P^ away the tears that trembled in her eyes. 

Fifteen years before he had gone, a child of 
five, with the traders* slave gang to Alabama. Though she 
had not seen him since that day nor had heard from him after 
the slaves were freed, there was not the least abatement of her 
child-like faith "dat de Lawd some day gwine sen' dat chile 
back." The firelight shone brightly on the clean apron and 
on her new red head-cloth that she had donned to do honor to 
Ephe's birthday. Looking at the shifting pictures in the glow- 
ing embers, her gentle old face was aglow with hope and pride. 

"See dat bed. I jis' keeps it a waitin* fur him kase my po' 
ole heart tells me dat boy's a comin' back to take ceah his ole 
mammy in her *clinin' yeahs. Ise gwine down de hill now. 
De journey ain't much longer. I sets heah by de fire at night 
an' kin see him a comin' froo dat do', de fines' boy in de town. 
How he'll knock de shine ofT'n all de shif'les no 'count niggers. 
Den, Massa, I'll let dese ole lim's what's racked wid de rheuma- 
tiz take a res'." 

The shadows, dancing over pepper and seed-bags that orna- 
mented the walls, were growing dimmer in the dying firelight. 
A bleak November rain pattered against the window and the 
leafless trees were roaring in the wind. 

There was a light step at the door, and "Mammy" in sub- 
dued voice asked, "Please, suh, will yo' come to de kitchen?" 

There, huddled behind the stove, was what might have been 
easily mistaken for a bundle of rags. A hollow cough from its 
midst revealed its humanity. Under the tatters of an old hat, 
from which the rain was dripping, was a face of abject weak- 
ness. Ashen, haggard cheeks and lusterless eyes were unmis- 
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takable marks of disease and debauchery. Rigors shook the 
pitiable, emaciated body scarcely covered by the rags that 
served as clothing. As he sat with downcast looks the effect 
was that of abandoned vagabondage. 

There was exceeding hopefulness and sunshine in Mammy's 
face. 

"My ole heart done tole me dat dat boy waz a comin back to 
take ceah his ole Mammy in her clinin' yeahs. 

J. M. H. 



"Mucha is a fool," said the old man sullenly. "To carry 

y,^^ their smuggled stuff over these mountains 

GRiNGOES' was a peon's work, but I did it — and now I 
SMUGGLER, ^^^^ ^^^^^ Chinamen too; Mucha is a fool." 

And he dug his heels into his donkey's sides until that poor 
little animal groaned and struggled up the hill harder than 
ever. 

"May the devil catch you, if you don't go faster," he called 
out to the pack-mules ahead, and then a short-handled whip 
shot over their backs and cracked viciously. The Chinaman 
behind tried to make his donkey keep up, but it was hard work 
and he mumbled something beseechingly to the Mexican in 
front. "Mother of God," said the latter, frowning, "will you 
be quiet!" 

The donkeys plodded on through the cactus, crossing now 
and then a ravine, where a little stream was making its way to 
the ocean, far out to the westward. Here it was almost cool, 
and the donkeys drooped their heads pitequsly when Mucha 
drove them away from the grass into the dry hill country 
beyond. 

Gradually the sun sank on their left, throwing long shadows 
from the cactus and the big red boulders beside the path. 
Now and then a jack-rabbit looked down at them from the 
rocks above, knowing nothing of the strangers and fearing 
them even less. "They mock me as the slave of these grin- 
goes," muttered Mucha savagely. 

The packs, clearly outlined against the sky, seemed to lead 
him on, and he cursed them for being always in his sight. And 
then he thought how easily he could sell those strange silks 
from the East and determination came into his face. 
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You want to camp, do you," he said to the Chinaman. 
All right, well camp." The trail had broken off some time 
before, and they were in a little basin, between the hills, where 
there had once been a pond, but now there was only a puddle 
of alkali water. 

Mucha made a fire and cooked a few frijoles. "I hope Senor 
will like these," said the Mexican. His voice had changed 
to the caressing tone of the South. The Chinaman could not 
understand him, but he noticed his manner and thanked him 
humbly. "You will get to your new country to-morrow; I 
hope you will like it." The Chinaman nodded sleepily, half 
afraid. 

Presently Mucha pulled the blanket over his head with a 
"Buena Noche" and turned over, away from the fire. Soon 
afterward the Chinaman did the same. 

An hour later Mucha threw off his blanket with a yawn, 
and got up. The fire had sunk into a smouldering mass, and 
it was hard to find the pack saddles. Presently he had put 
them on and, mounting, he started back by the same way that 
he had come in in the afternoon. He hesitated a moment, as 
he came to the ridge above the basin, but the donkeys kept on 
and he let them go. 

"He won't get out of there, until San Pedro comes and 
helps him out — ^and I've never seen a saint yet." "Buena 
Noche," he said mockingly as he looked back toward the sleep- 
ing Chinaman. A stone rolled down the mountain as he went 
out to the southward and started a miniature landslide in the 
loose rocks on the side of the mountain; a coyote barked 
sharply on the other side of the basin, and the moon shone 
quietly on the snow-capped Sierras in the distance. The don- 
key's footsteps sounded for a little while on the loose rock and 
then there was silence. 

♦ 4c 4c 4c « 4c 

In a little town in Eastern Mexico lives a man that looks 
very much like Mucha — he seems a little older than that wise 
old Mexican when we last saw him, and calls himself Alverez, 
but still — ^well, he looks very much like Mucha. He is an 
important man in his village, for he sold a lot of Chinese things 
to an American a little while ago and now he is rich. And he 
18 happy; for he has bought an indulgence from the priest for 
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leaving a Chinaman up in the hills for the vultures to — O well, 
he was a heathen at the best, and what's the difference? But 
sometimes he hears the cry of a coyote in his sleep and sits up 
with a start. H. t. 



** Pledge me round, I bid ye declare, 
All good fellows whose beards are gray, 
Did not the fairest of the fair 
Common grow and wearisome ere 
Ever a month had passed away?** 

And if one can imagine the elderly gentleman sitting at 

his comer-table, before his ''Gascon wine" and salad, isn't 

there just the dimmest, just the merest shadow 

GASCON WINE q{ a smile, flickering on his lips? And isn't 

RELEVANT. this doctriuc of uutroubling cynicism rather a 

Harlequin mask, put on, over the counten- 
ance of an unspeakably saddened actor? Thackeray never 
quite conquered his regrets, but he mellowed down his darkest 
days with swift-coming memories of a time that was, when 
Pendennis was an Oxford tyro and Thackeray simply Tit- 
marsh. Flowers had bloomed fairly for him, and the spring- 
time had been fresh and strong; he had looked up the cliff, 
not down it. Then — but now. Flowers had faded and gone 
a-crumbling and the spring was autumn-strewn; "dear friends 
all" were long gone asleep. Of them all, he alone was left. 

Think you then he can eternally pipe and dance, with the 
tears rolling down his cheeks? A mourner in mid-air! He 
could smile through his grief; and smile he did. But it was 
only on the gray morning when Kensington House lacked a 
master, and the jeers cast up at him out of the brawl and hurly- 
burly of the world were silent. Then it must have cost a 
grievous wrenching of the heart to hearken to the strain he 
sang so long before: 

*' Gillian's dead, God rest her bier, 
Dearly I loved her long years syne. 
Marion's married, but I sit here 
Alone and merry at forty year, 
Dipping my nose in the Gascon wine." 

H« A* C» 
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"Bruges La Morte, — mise au tombeau de ses quaii de 
pierres, ayec les artires froidies de ses canaux, quand 
ayait cess6 d'y battre la grande pulsation de la mer." 

Georges Rodenhack, 

Before me there arises a strange city from out of the 

dim past that is gone; a city situate in a wonderful land, over 

whose grotesque, wind-twisted trees, green 

MORTsr ^^ pastures and red roofs, there hangs a mysteri- 
ous atmosphere ot timelessness, a suggestion 
of things prehistoric. 

The fantastic shadows of this city's lofty towers cast them- 
selves across the mirrors of the green canals, even amid the 
brightest sunshine, barring them with melancholy. 

The green canals bearing on their bosoms the mysterious, 
white, immemorial swans, which have as they glide with an 
enigmatic gesture of their necks, an air of indifferent all- 
wisdom. 

The great, white swans that with necks couched upon their 
backs by cloud-obscured moonlight drift before the wind, 
a-dream on the waters of the phantom city of Bruges. 

Ever through the city steal the rustling sighs of the weeping 
willows, bending to kiss the moving waters. 

Here the strange and sentient shadows cast by the antique 
houses arouse the surprise of the presence of things ghostly. 

The spirit of peace dwells in the Beguinage where, over the 
soft green turf — fit for the pascal lamb of Van Eyck — under 
the lofty trees among the fair, white houses, or into the church 
with its walls lapped by the stream of the Minnewater, the 
gentle Beguines move. 

At night, from out of the silver willows, over the sedge- 
bordered, tremulous surface of the Minnewater — the waters 
of Love — steals the glamorous, tragical death of the lovers, 
princess and squire, gone to their doom — perdition or bliss? — 
in ages long past. 

And high over all the houses, from the brown and lofty 
belfry, the untiring carillon casts on the breezes magical music ; 
notes so strange and thin, so grey even when most joyous, 
that they are but the ghosts of notes that in times long de- 
parted have died into silence on winds gone whither the wind 
goeth. 
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Upon all the city broods a wonderful melancholy, evocative 
of things past, dreaming of ancient, mediaeval glories long 
gone, making the city to seem in a swoon — the enchanted 
sleeping city of some fantastic, eastern tale of faery. 

Yet none the less Bruges La Morte dreams a silent, myste- 
rious life, terrifying in its strangeness; for, despite its entomb- 
ment, it has an air of sentience, seemingly conscious of the 
pulsing of its green canals, stealthily watching all motion. 

Such is the phantom city of Bruges ; a city whose glor>' and 
life have ebbed away in ages that seem remote beyond the 
memory of man; a city that does not live yet cannot die; 
Bruges that with its enchantment of lofty grey towers, great 
churches, ancient houses, green canals and mysterious, white 
swans, has an inexpressible beauty, an ineffable melancholy. 

For he that leaves the city knows not but that he has arisen 
from a gothic dream, awakened at first, faint flush of dawn by 
the tapping on the casement pane of the dew-jewelled roses, 
swaying in the breeze. 

B. B. M. 



Evening found the American behind the whitewashed 

walls in the resposeful patio of La Mancha, where he in his 

travels had at last wandered. He had strolled 
^FANCY^^^ out onto the low-pitched veranda to have a 

pipe, but the odor of the roses was so suffoca- 
ting that he had to stop to take breath. The whole garden, 
strewn an inch deep with scattered red and yellow petals, was 
flooded with moonlight. His eyes rested upon the upper end 
of the garden and out of the mazy light a beautiful visitor 
seemed to grow. The whole of her exquisite little figure was 
visible, from her lustrous hair down to the tiny, black satin 
slippers. He could detect even the moist shining of her parted 
red lips, the length of her curved lashes, the meshes of the 
black veil that fell from the yellow rose above her ear to the 
black camissa. Her thick yellow saya was heavily flounced 
with black lace, a half gala costume, and was carried with the 
indescribable air of a woman looking her best. The large, 
black velvety eyes were fixed on his in half wonderment, half 
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amusement; the lovely lips were parted in half astonishment, 
half a smile. She did not speak although her lips still curved 
with the semblance of a faint smile. Then the long eye-lashes 
dropped as if in a mute farewell, the half-hidden figure 
appeared to glide to the gateway, lingered for an instant and 
vanished. A slight thrill ran over him. The gate was still 
open; a few paces brought him into the long alley of roses. 
Their strong perfume made him giddy, then an inexplicable 
languor seized him. He turned instinctively towards the 
strong bench and sank upon it, for he was alone in Endor. 

f • n. A., JR« 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Sheffield Junior Class 

Has elected the following officers: President, C. S. Verrill; 
Vice-President, J. C. Jeffery; Secretary and Treasurer, W. B. 
Lowndes. 

The Debating Team 

To meet Harvard was chosen on November 5, as follows: H. 
W. Fisher '98, F. E. Richardson '98, J. K. Clark '99, H. A. 
Jump '99 T. S. 

The Thacher Prize 
For excellence in debating was awarded to H. W. Fisher '98. 

The Yale-Harvard Football Game 
On November 15 resulted in a tie game, score o. 

The Yale Southern Club 
Held its annual banquet on November 10. 

The Yale-Princeton Game 
Resulted in a victory for Yale on Nov. 20 by a score of 6-0. 

The Junior Fraternities 

Initiated the following men on the evenfng of Nov. 23. 

Psi Upsilon: H. C. Cheney, W. C. Hodge, Jr., J. Reid, Jr., 
S. A. Smith, W. B. Smith, H. H. Tompkins. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon: G. S. Chappell, W. D. Cushman, C. S. 
Darlington, J. D. Hawes, J. P. Henry, W. Noyes. 

Alpha Delta Phi: E. B. Boise, J. L. Evans, S. P. Knight, 
F. R. Parks, G. H. Smith, T. H. Spence. 

Zeta Psi: L. D. Armstrong, N. F. Brady, J. A. Horton, A. E. 
Jones, T. P. Young. 

The University Golf Championship 
Was won by John Reid, Jr. '99. 
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The Yak-Harvard Debate 

On Dec. 3 on the subject: Resolved, that Hawaii should be 
annexed to the United States, affirmative Yale, negative Har- 
vard, resulted in a victory for Yale. 

The Sheffield Senior Class 

Has elected the following committees: 

Qass Day Historians: F. J. Tytus, S. S. Day, L. Fitch, J. L. 
Howard, W. P. Stewart. 

Qass Day Committee: P. R. King, Jr., J. L. Thompson, 

E. D. Pouch, F. T. Gauze, W. L. Worrall. 

Qass Book Committee: E. T. Tefit, H. H. Porter, Jr., J. E, 
Ridgeway, F. V. Chappell. 

Statisticians: C. Wood, W. M. Murdock, J. S. MacFarlane. 

Qass Book Historians: E. J. Sherwood, E. Roessler, L. 
Fitch, G. C. Greenway, F. J. Tytus, O. H. Dowell. 

Dance Committee: A. K. Alford, W. L. Worrall, G. H. 
Milliken, B. R. Ruggles, G. W. Delaney, Jr. 

Picture Committee: C. G. Atha, W. F. Jelke, D. F. Buck- 
inghamt 

Supper Committee: M. B. Young, R. Ayers, J. L. MacLaren. 

Graduation Committee: F. G. Ferrey, J. M. Satterfield, R. 

F. Dyer. 

Triennial Committee: R. D. Reynolds, N. Ferry, D. F. 
Buckingham. 

Cup Committee: W. P. Slocovitch, J. L. MacLaren, R. E. 
Stone. 

The Captain of the Football Team 

For '99, elected by the team on Dec. 7, was B. C. Chamberlain 
of Dalton, Mass. 

Football Games 

Were as follows: 

Yale 16; Chicago A. A. 6. 
Yale 1901 10; Princeton 1900 o. 
Yale '98 4; Yale 1901 4. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Idle Hours in a Library, By William Henry Hudson. Doxey, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The chaotic chronicles of the common playwright and ballad-monger 
oftentimes illuminate the scholar as he passes to-day from the highways of 
history into the by-paths of an earlier social life. Dekker, Greene, Nash, 
Peele and the Elizabethan pamphleteers, shadow forth the '* spacious days " 
of the Virgin Queen, if not with genuine realism yet with rigid reality. 
Properly to understand the grim every-day living in London of the latter 
part of the sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth centuries, the seeker 
must have recourse to them. Their once popular literature supply the data. 
They it is that witness the significant changes in that complex life. They 
point the slow collapse of feudal forms, the changing temper of the age and 
fresh elements of excitement that broke in upon ordinary routine, the shift- 
ing amount of interest and variety rousing in the round of Elizabethan 
existence, the startling distinctness of the diverse elements, then in intimate 
association in the English character, of a lofty sense of the pure and beauti- 
ful cheek by jowl with a revelling in blood and thirst for wanton outrage, 
a capacity for high and noble thought along with a crude love of violence 
and revolting ferocity of manners. Jonson, Webster, Lyly, Paul Hentzner 
the German traveller, Massinger, Middleton, Marston, Cooke, Shirley, Hall, 
Stafford, these and unnamed others throw their myriad wavering images, 
through tremulous light between, upon the canvas of that time. " London 
life in Shakespeare's time " would have been ingraspable, even to Prof. 
Hudson, if we had not them. Sundry passages from them thrown together in 
the omnium gatherum of Prof. Hudson's mind have succeeded in recon- 
structing the English metropolis, its condition politic and order social. The 
chief merit of this lengthy paper, aside from the strict presentation of a 
neither false nor inadequate view of that London of yesterday, lies in a still 
closer indication of what the changes were that ** were on wing to bud," and 
how the consolidation of society on modern foundations was precipitated. 

False or inadequate, he is never. Prof. Hudson's paper on *' Pepys and 
His Diary " would draw forth a deal of approving comment were he a scholar 
of only a tithe of his present performances. This reminds us. Pepys hav. 
ing just shaved after a week's growth entered this in his book : " Lord, how 
ugly I was yesterday, and how fine to-day." 

The ** two novelists of the Restoration," of which the author treats ade- 
quately and without falsifying ** low ideals and scandalous living," are, of 
course, Mrs. Manley and Mrs. Aphra Behn. This is a paper which will 
prove to be a substantial contribution to the study of literary evolution : 
however distasteful the subject to the over-fastidious, the relative or historic 
importance of these names is great in the eyes of an investigator into the 
beginning of our great modern prose fiction. 
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Tki Bith'Book^ Sarah Grand. D. Appleton & Co. 

Long ago, that is, long ago in the periods of more recent fiction, it was 
augured of Sarah Grand that she it was who had inherited the gift for writing 
noyels with a purpose without blame of turning prosy or obtrusively 
didactic. But that was said of Mrs. Humphrey Ward before her. The two 
have become propagandists and social school-mistresses since. 

That old vivacity and charm — where has it gone ? or did we read them 
when as school boys (not of their social school) everything to which we 
touched hands read vigorously, concisely and with graphicness,— of most 
tedious description to-day. The delightful unexpectedness with which 
these same slow things occurred before more youthful eyes ! 

The entire absence of padding ; such a marked feature of the tales of that 
fore-time, — we may well inquire, — where is the absence of padding now? 
With pitiable fidelity the author depicts little Beth in the breadest and 
butteriest part of her triumphant life, five hundred and twenty pages long. 
With fidelity, the attitude of the child toward her bad nurse, the neglectful 
f>arent and the external world. With fidelity, the movements of the maidenly 
mind and measurably increased life in marriage and an acquaintance with 
the larger world of the society of men and women. Then with questionable 
fidelity and dignity, that courageous matter of intimate consequence— the 
long application and weary moral. 

EmrHsJk Lands, Litters and Kings, Part IV. The Later Georges to Victoria, 
By Donald G. Mitchell. Scrtbners. 

An old and a dear friend talks to us, very nicely for the last time, of the 
celebrities which were crowded into the first half of this century. By long 
familiarity each one has become so individualized to him, that the mere 
mention evokes a distinct picture ; and with a penetrating and accurate 
judgment each man is given his just due, and lucidly put before us. They 
are fireside lectures, more formal than conversations and more definite than 
reveries ; there are no allusions, for instance, thrown out as a tribute to 
the intelligence of a friend, and each chapter is carefully summed up before 
proceeding to the next. Much is in the present tense, the historical present 
of which Mr. Mitchell has always been very fond, and this gives the advan- 
tage of rapidity and ease. See it in this bit, which contains as fine a literary 
judgment as you will be likely to find: " Wordsworth putting ^tj pand- 
scape] all on a simmer with humanities and far-reaching meditative hopes 
and languors ; and Scott throwing windows wide open to the sky, and say- 
ing only — ^look — and be glad ! " And though so final, all the comment, be it 
eulogy or sarcasm, is so fair and so kindly, as to be near the first gentleman 
of critics himself. Here is Gertrude of Wyoming — *' its love-tale has only 
the ardors of a stage scene in it ; we know where the tragedy is coming in, 
and gather our wraps so as to be ready when the curtain falls." Doesn't 
Thackeray seem to speak there ! Men of letters, statesmen, royalties, do 
you want to know in a sentence or two what there was in them — ^you will 
find it in this brilliant book of talk. r. w. a., jr. 
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*' Eli%abethan Sonnet- CycUs," Edited by Martha Foote Crow. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. Chicago. $1.50. 

I. " Delia." by Daniel. " Diana." by Constable. 

II. " Phillis," by Lodge. ** Lucia," by Fletcher. 

III. " Idea," by Drayton. " Fidessa," by Griffin, and " Chloris." by Wm. 
Smith. 

Among the cycles of Elizabethan sonnets Daniel's " Delia " and Constable's 
"Diana" probably take precedence of all save Sidney's ** Stella." Daniel, 
the court-dear poet who held himself aloof from the struggle of the wits, 
divinely son netted his " Delia," with a voice and a passion above, far 
above, the scholastic voices of all the artificial poets of that artificial time. 
Such sonnets as " Care charmer sleep," and *' If this be Love, to draw a 
weary breath," may be quoted as two of the most perfect types of the erotic 
poetry of the age. 

In Constable's "Diana" we see his Ambrosiac Muse, as Ben Jonson 
styled it, toying in a light and trifling spirit with love's casuistry. The 
object of this conceitful praise is— who? Time has closed around the 
secret so that no one may unfold it. Is it Lady Rich or Arabella Siuart ? 
Daniel's harmless pen that still had done the fairest offices to virtue and the 
time, had a great Patroness and to those humble rhymes to Delia he adjoined 
the name of Lady Mary Sidney. Countess of Pembroke. But Diana the 
living, the poet's gracious inspirer, is yet unknown and of course that shows 
that in the sonnetteer's world. 

If Time knows. 
That Her, whose radiant brows 
Weave them a garland of my vows ; 

Her that dares be 
What these lines wish to see, 

I seek no further, it is She. 

The inexpressive She of Thomas Lodge's " Phillis" is not the Countess 
of Shrewsbury to whom the poet chooses to commend and dedicate his 
'* homlie Phillis in her country caroling." Strangely enough, it is no one. 
Love songs, to no one, with a note of passion in them, a soaring and shout- 
ing music of the lark at heaven's gate which bade fair never to be outdone ; 
so fluent the numbers, so opulent, so melodious. But this was before 
Shakespeare, Marlow and Sidney shone on the horizon. " And then the 
full morning broke, and Lodge in his sweet colors of the sunrise was set 
aside, and forgotten in a blaze of daylight.' 



»> 



** Men of some desert. 
Yet subject to a critic's marginal." 

That such men should, however, suffer clipping of their characters at the 
hands of lesser critics than Lowell and Gosse, is wrong ; Gosse, whose 
passionate appreciation outruns his critical cleverness, and who can say 
unreservedly—* behold something of extraordinary felicity.' 
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The falling fountains from the mountains falling/' 

or ecstacticallj quoting from Phillis again, 

** The rumor runs that here in Isis swim 
Such stately swans, so confident in dying, 
That when they feel themselves near Lethe*s brim 
They sing their fatal dirge when death is nighing.*' 

We are pretty sure to jump to their humor and ratify their dicta in regard 
to what is worthy of popularity. 

*' How languisheth the primrose of Love's garden, is good," said Gosse ; *' in 
that glowing age no one could express the jubilant exuberance of love with 
a fuller note, with a more luxurious music, with more affluent and redundant 
imagery." We include " How languisheth the primrose " in our anthologies 
on that word. 

" I wrote in Myrrha's bark," is rich, says Lowell ; Lodge sustains his flight, 
his golden ecstacy, till the music is perfect and he reaches the topmost 
level of success. This is high praise, yet we unhesitatingly subscribe to it, 
and the song passes into the anthologies. 

Among Lodge's best songs and lyrics are " My Phillis hath the morning 
son *' ; " Love guides the roses of thy lips," and '* My matchless mistress, 
whose delicious eyes," in the volume containing the two cycles, " Phillis and 
Licia." 

In the third volume of the series. Idea, by Michael Drayton, leads, ''bear- 
ing the bell for numbers airy." ''Since there's no help, come let us kiss 
and part," is his tout de force. It has already taken a living place in litera- 
ture. Lamb valued Drayton chiefly as the panegyrist of his native earth, not 
as a thrilling lyrist. However that did not result in the rejection of " Since 
there's no help," when Mr. Palgrave was culling with no random hand in 
the preparation of the anthology. 

There is much conversational ease and dramatic vividness in " Fidessa, 
more chaste than kind." The sonnet-cycle by Griffin, which follows that of 
Drayton, and "Chloris," by William Smith, a cycle to the learned shepherd, 
Colin Clout, are true draughts from the Elizabethan fount of lyric inspira- 
tion. 

**ifenIJkav€ kmowH.'* Dean Farrar. T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

With one or two well considered preliminary remarks on the common 
interest felt in men of unquestioned greatness the writer opens reminis- 
cences on Lord Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, and a few less famous, as 
Beacoosfield, the two Lyttons, Newman in a group of bishops and deans and 
cardinals, and Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell and Whittier in a 
group of eminent Americans who have deeply influenced their generation. 
Later in the volume come remembered sights and sayings of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Macaulay, DuMaurier and countless others. The throng of their 
greatness is appalling, and recollections of so many gods of prose and song 
in a single '* march past " reads not like the history of a period of literature 
in which we ourselves have lived. With the death of DuMaurier the period 

II 
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herein covered is abruptly closed. Dean Farrar is able to survey the field 
without a living obstruction, if obstruction a living great god of prose or 
song should be called. He does the work in a cursory light-handed 
manner not altogether successful because not successful in obviating the I. 
In " Men I have known " the pronoun improper comes droning in, once in 
four, once in four, in the proportion seen in the title. But once more, in 
these inventories of " Men I have known." why should they add I? The 
reason why is obvious. The reason why not, if something more recondite, 
does not want for weight. 



" Tht Quest of Happiness:' By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Roberts. 

The Quest of Happiness is disturbed by the " unfinished.*' Amiel's life 
was ineffective because he held that *' the unfinished is nothing." Hamer- 
ton's philosophy and life almost come to nought because he was bent on 
repeating slavishly the philosophy and the life of the vision-haunted Swiss 
pessimist. The meditations of Amiel, we are told, exquisite as they are in 
literary form, and inspiring in thought, are not wholesome to many minds, 
and are fatal to youthful thinkers. In the " Quest of Happiness," on the 
contrary, there is a gospel of encouragement, of self-reliance and a dis- 
ciplined serenity which sends us forth with new vigor to face an actual 
though rather sombre-hued world. That thought which sickles the world 
o'er with a pale cast on laying aside the book is : Philip Hamerton never 
found the grail of his quest himself. " In this world he was brave enough 
to lay aside his youthful dreams and make the utmost possible out of a 
somewhat prosaic, yes, prosaic experience." His gospel of encouragement 
— why, it was not his. A broken, ineffectual light indeed — like his own life 
on earth. 

As for the disciplined serenity of the view of this author of the " Intel- 
lectual Life," that was the hardened fixity of an eye bent on vacant philoso- 
phy. There is a calculating kindness, let us not say coldness, in these 
reflections upon the abundant provision for our happiness in this world. 
Yet the intentions of this unhappy because unsuccessful philosopher, scien- 
tist and critic, were unexceptionable. 



^^ Poems now first collected^* Edmund C. Stedman. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

The poems comprise '* Various pieces " as a first division ; *' Other Songs 
and Ballads," as a second ; ** Commemorations, with the death of Bryant," 
third ; '* The Carib Sea," mostly new, fourth, and " Ariel " last. In a note Mr. 
Stedman protests that having delayed collecting his poems of recent years 
(the collection covers twenty years, it is true,) he found them so various in 
theme, motive and expression as to render their arrangement a somewhat 
difficult task. Order of composition, is the plan that he adopts. The 
Caribean series, among which is seen ** Sargasso weed," published in the 
Atlantic Monthly " for October, was completed for this volume, making the 
edition absolutely complete. 
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Return and be thou kind, bright spirit of song. 
Thou whom I yet loved most, loved most of all, 
Even when I left thee^ — I, now so long strayed 
From thy beholding ! 

Mr. Stedman's stately lyrics are stately without yielding a jot of their thrill- 
ing spirit ; which signifies that the poet does not apostrophize his muse in 
▼ain. His songs are thrilling without descending one step from a high level 
of excellence throughout, thrilling in beauty of line, some of which are 
extraordinarily poetic, and in harmony of the whole. 

But Mr. Stedman has yet to perform a splendidly immeasurable achieve- 
ment in verse, and what is simpler, become a raconteur in rhyme. 

" Talks on tht study of Literature:* By Arlo Bates. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

A compilation of the Lowell Institute lectures on literary methods, expres- 
sion, etc., by Arlo Bates. The book treats in general of ordinary studies in 
our language, such as the greater classics, contemporary literature, fiction 
and life, the intangible tongue, the texture of poetry and poetry and life. 

It discusses false methods, the language of literature, and the very study 
of literature in the first place. It is the intent of the author to leave no 
stone of literary doubt unturned. All this, in eighteen (we will not say 
short) subdivisions of " What Literature is." 

The second nine divisions of the work are worthy of enduring study. The 
class-room air of the talker has worn off and he has fallen into matter 
worthy the contemplation of beings of cultivated intelligence. 

To cling to what is left of any damaged quality is virtue in a man. Mr, 
Bates' appreciations, though not those of a supremely gifted belles-lettrist, 
are hardly those of a *' common-to- Lowell-Institute " lecturer. His quali- 
ties as a critic are too high to admit of his conserving longer the delivery 
of a poor lecturer. To cling to what is left of the damaged qualities of such 
an attitude and style as the herein affects would be a virtue in no man. 
The book he has made is a good one, but the means and talents he has used 
are but common, and this leads us to observe : " If writing for the stage 
would be a corrective of a too-incrusted scholarly style, still would we say 
let him not write for the stage, for he has nor the style to be thus corrected." 

" Style:' By Walter Raleigh. Edward Arnold. 

This is a thousand-fold wrestle, as it were, with the problems of style in 
which all problems are thrown. Raleigh is the author of the " English 
novel " and a critical essay on R. L. S. Needless to say his work shows 
finish that is quite masterly. *' Style " is a peculiarly felicitious monograph ; 
the juggling crafts of language are exposed and the whole gamut of mean- 
ing, sense, picture, melody, archaism, slang, variety, mot propre, sincerity, 
austerity, decoration, allusivenessand much else of course is run through. 
The essay is of pleasing dignity and gracefully commands the thought of 
the reader from the first word on " the triumph of letters " to the close on 
** the teaching of style." 
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CUBA AND COLLEGE. 

HOW to get the Spaniards out of Cuba? It seems to 
be a question of hard cash. Spain is not rich 
enough to withdraw. Cuba is not rich enough to make 
her. Add to this the fact that Spain cannot be permitted 
to stay much longer, and you have a pretty kettle. The 
solution is: give Cuba the requisite sum. Why not give 
it to Spain? It would have to be more. 

Cuba will not, however, use this money to buy transports 
for the Spanish soldiers and first-class cabins for the oflScers, 
but she will, on the other hand, use it to buy cartridges 
and rifles with which to shoot them. And that is the only 
course open to her. And when you think over the history 
of the revolution, you will see that every Christian might 
conscientiously encourage her in such a course, and every 
Spaniard should thank God to get off so cheap. 

Granted, for the sake of argument, that a person of acute 
dullness might possibly side with Spain in the present 
struggle. His opponent sides with Cuba. They arg^e to 
a standstill, neither party knowing anything about the 
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question. Now if they happened to know anything about 
the question, they wouldn't argue. Because the question 
is now a question not of politics but of humanity, and hence 
there can be no argument. 

The Spanish in Madrid and the Spanish in Cuba — 
notably that black-hearted scoundrel, Weyler — have suc- 
ceeded in conducting a campaign of such imbecility 
that they can no longer even hope to retain Cuba as a 
colony. The Spanish army of occupation is situated 
roughly as follows: (i) They have nothing to eat; (2) 
they have little to wear; (3) they are being paid in paper; 
(4) they are mowed with tropical diseases; (5) they are 
filthily dirty (I suppose they would be anywhere) ; (6) they 
have lost heart. The situation of the Spanish army of 
politicians is terse and American. They are "bust." The 
Cubans, on the other hand, have (i) plenty to eat; (2) 
possession of most of the island; (3) the most heroic wives 
in the world, and (4) indomitable courage and wise leaders. 
But they have no money with which to buy cartridges and 
rifles. 

We may draw two conclusions from the above para- 
graph: (i) Spain is irrevocably beaten; (2) Cuba is not 
rich enough to drive her oppressor without delay into the 
sea. 

Now what does delay mean in this case? 

Briefly, it means massacre and torture. And that is why 
Spain's speedy evacuation resolves into a question of 
humanity — a cause of humanity. That is why every liberal 
young man should help to wipe up this awful mess and 
"ha' done with it." 

Five dollars will buy you a lot of dead Spaniards, and 
at a cost to your personal comfort, out of your life's 
consumption, of only 4^ roast partridges, or 20 Christian 
science lectures. And if all the students of our universities 
would give what they could, be it five dollars or a dollar or 
5 cents (5 cents will buy two cartridges), it would go a 
long ways towards stopping the great crime of the 19th 
century. 
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It is so easy to make history. There was the silencing of 
the silver-tongued Bryan, and the less noble tho' equally 
amusing Corbett affair. Why not make more history — 
history that is worth while? Why not free Cuba? Yale 
can't do it alone — nor Harvard — nor Princeton, but they 
together with the other universities and colleges could 
make a good "stab." It Spain could win, if it was still a 
fight, there might be a difference. But Spain can't win, 
and there's no fight. It's only a question of humanity. 

Not so long ago two Cuban boys were captured by the 
Spaniards. One was fifteen years old, and very delicate 
and little. The other was the big brother. He was six- 
teen. They were sentenced to be shot to death, because 
whenever the Spanish officer in charge passed their prison 
they shouted "Long live free Cuba." You can read about 
it for yourself in detail in Mr. Stephen Bonsai's book on 
Cuba, so I will only give the main facts. When they were 
brought out to have their young lives taken away from 
them, the big brother begged that his hands be unbound 
so that he might put his arm round the little brother's 
neck and shield him as much as possible from the bullets. 
No self-respecting Spaniard could grant such a request, and 
so the boys were made to kneel well apart, and facing a 
wall which was pitted with bullets, and which had brains 
and hair and blood on it — some fresh, some decayed. 
During the preparations the brothers edged towards each 
other, inch by inch, until they were shoulder to shoulder 
and cheek to cheek. Then the merciful lead came and 
lifted the poor little bodies and hurled them on into the wall. 

And that's only a sample of what the gallant Weyler — 
Generalissimo of Her Most Catholic Majesty — has suc- 
ceeded in doing. In one year he caused over a thousand 
patriots to be shot after court-martial — countless others 
without any trial at all — and some he had tortured — for 
the glory of the Lord. 

Well, there's one comfort. All the money we can send 
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won't spare Weyler the tortures which conscience will 
furnish him if he lives (and has one), or Hell if he dies (and 
there is one). And his successor, Blanco, is not much 
better. 

However, money will end the atrocities. It will, of 
course, kill a great many Spaniards, but it will kill them 
decently, and from the front (unless they voluntarily turn 
their backs) and it will drive the rest out of Cuba, and the 
famous Inquisition will be a thing of the past — a thing of 
the 1 6th and the 19th centuries. 

But pathetic and unnecessary shootings are only a 
drop in the bucket, and the real tragedy of the Cuban 
situation has not to do with cruelty and torture in direct 
interpretation. The real tragedy is the tragedy of the 
pacificos or non-combatants. Weyler's famous order of 
concentration brought thousands and thousands of inno- 
cent people out of the country, where they were living 
along well enough on roots and home produce, into the 
cities, where they are dying of starvation and dreadful 
diseases. It is estimated that 200,000 pacificos have died 
of hunger, and that 200,000 more are in a fair way to follow. 
And over two-thirds of these are women and children! 

I have tried to lay this matter before you, not because 
it is so big and terrible and near, but because it is such an 
excellent chance to show charity to children and courtesy 
to ladies — a rare good chance. And if one man avails 
himself of it, then I have not written in vain. But if no 
man does, then I apologize for dragging the subject into 
the good old Lit., and it were better had I not spoken at all. 

There is a man in New York who lives at 56 New street ^ 
his name is T. Estrada Palma and he is the representative of 
the Cuban Junta, and all contributions will be thankfully 
received — that is if it is possible for the Cubans to receive 
anything thankfully from a people who have treated them 
as shamefully as we have. 

Gouverneur Morris. 
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THE SINGING MASTER. 

BEAVER County had begun to appreciate Moses 
Wrenn in his old age. His town sent him to the 
Legislature four times running; his singing schools were 
g^own famous throughout the state. He inculcated the 
incipient do-ra-mi in twenty-three villages besides Wake- 
field, and his old horse and chaise were as well known as 
the doctor's, and their advent infinitely more welcome. 
There was hardly a door in the whole countryside that was 
not open to him day and night, and his resonant voice and 
kindly manner made his coming an event to be looked for. 

Nature had intended Wrenn for the up-bringing of chil- 
dren, but chance had made him a crusty old bachelor of 
harmless crotchets and happy impulses, and the tenderness 
that should have been concentrated at his own hearth was 
scattered over the indifferent heads of his pupils or pent 
up smouldering deep in his heart, till one winter night 
Fortune repented her long neglect and threw him a tardy 
reward. 

He found a boy lying in the road on Eagle Hill, as he 
was struggling through the drifts from the Bridgewater 
singing school. He brought him home in his g^g and 
thawed out his blue limbs before the fire. It was a thin 
slip of a child, about seven years old. Moses Wrenn 
worked over him with the persistence of one unaccustomed 
to defeat, but it was almost half an hour before the boy 
opened his eyes and sat up. He was on the floor by the 
blazing hearth, wrapt in a blanket. The old singing 
master bent over him, in his shirt sleeves, with his neck- 
cloth loosened and the perspiration standing out on his 
red face and bony arms; there was a glint of victory behind 
his gold-rimmed spectacles, and he met the boy's bewil- 
dered gaze with a kindly smile. 

"You feel better, don't you, hey?" he began, sitting 
down on a settle at one side of the hearth. He drew tli^ 
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boy up near him and held out a bowl of broth he had been 
warming by the fire. The boy drank it eagerly, blinking 
like an owl in the light and glancing around the little room 
uncertainly, and then at the white-haired old man beside 
him. 

"I like it here," he said at last. "They won't take me 
back, will they?" 
They? Who?" 

The people in the wagons; they didn't have no house 
like this. We went all around everywhere and I got awful 
tired and they made me sing, and the woman she beat me 
and the man he kept all the money." 

"They won't take you back," said the singing master 
grimly. "Will you sing, for me," he asked presently, "the 
song the people liked best?" 

The boy got up and went to the other side of the hearth 
and stood stiff and straight, with the brown blanket over 
his shoulders and his eyes fixed on the old man's. He 
began very gravely, in a boyish treble that rose clear and 
full on the high notes. It was an old nursery song Moses 
Wrenn had all his life been familiar with; it was about 
a homeless beggar girl wandering over the moor. There 
were three verses; the boy sang them with unconscious 
pathos, and in the chorus there was an echo of loneliness 
and yearning. Moses Wrenn sprang from his seat and 
caught the little fellow in his long arms and held him close, 
with the grasp of a childless old man. 

"You'll never have to sing that song again," he whis- 
pered, sinking back on the settle once more. "You'll stay 
with me always, won't you? You've been lonely and I-ve 
been lonely, but it'll be different now, hey?" 

The boy nodded and clung to him fondly. The clock 
struck eleven; the child was fast asleep in the old man's 
arms; and the singing master was wandering far down the 
path of years, plucking here and there the bittersweets of 
memory. 

If Fortune had frowned on Moses Wrenn in his younger 
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days, she seemed to have nothing but smiles for him now. 
The tie that had been so suddenly formed on his hearth- 
stone grew steadily stronger and closer. His school duties 
called him far across the countrysides, even in wintry 
weather, and he was often gone all day and sometimes well 
into the evening. But he was never alone on these excur- 
sions now, and the boy enjoyed the change fully as much 
as the old man. They drove endlessly over the frozen 
hillsides together, behind the old gray horse Prince Charlie; 
the boy never grew weary of the sound of the sleigh bells, 
and the long stretches of white landscape, and the flocks 
of snow birds that settled on the fences. The people smiled 
when they met them, and grew as fond of the child as they 
were of the old man. 

"You'll lose yer seat in the Legislatur when the boy's 
grown up," remarked Deacon Runell one day, and Moses 
Wrenn chuckled with joy at the thought for half a mile 
down the road. 

In their odd moments at home the old man used to give 
the boy singing lessons, or administer the New England 
Primer in judicious, homeopathic doses. He was shocked 
to find what an ignorant and contented little pagan he had 
taken to his heart, and set himself assiduously to correct the 
child's training. Moses Wrenn was not given to dogmas 
and doctrines, and his theology was of the mildest; and the 
boy never resented the Bible chapter the old man read 
aloud in the evening, and the few simple comments he 
made thereon. But it was the singing they both enjoyed 
most; the child's treble chimed in sweetly with the old 
man's tenor. 

The seasons passed like smoke in the wind for this 
strange pair; with the falling of the leaves Wrenn set off 
for the Legislature. It would be a short session, he hoped, 
he ought to be back in a month. Meanwhile the boy was 
to stay at a neighbor's and go to the village school. He 
was old enough, Moses said, and it would keep him out 
of mischief. 
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The session more than fulfilled the singing master's 
expectations in the matter of brevity. There was very 
little to be done, beside the customary haggling over the 
necessary appropriations. Just at the close of the session 
the question of the establishment of a much-needed orphan 
asylum came up for consideration. The matter was 
wretchedly managed; several telling speeches were made 
against it, and the bill seemed sure to be defeated. Moses 
Wrenn was a man of few words; he had hardly been on 
his feet half an hour altogether since he had entered the 
Legislature, and it created a stir when he rose now, just 
as the vote was to be taken. He stood motionless, with his 
hands behind him and his head thrown back, as if he were 
in the choir; then he began to sing in his clear, sweet tenor. 
The Chairman leaned forward as if to stop him, thought 
better of it, and sank back in his seat again to listen. It 
was the song the boy sang to the old man before the 
fireplace in the little house above Wakefield Pond. Wrenn 
began very quietly and in a low tone, as if he were singing 
to himself and not to the House. 



** Over the mountain and over the moor, 
Barefoot and hungry, I wander forlorn ; 
My father is dead and my mother is poor, 
She weeps for the days that will never return. 



>» 



Gradually his voice grew fuller and louder, and filled the 
hall, and came vibrating down around the heads of the 
listeners with the resonancy of a violin. His face blazed 
and his blue eyes were bright with a light as of battle. 
Then his voice sank, and he sang the chorus the last time 
with the simplicity and plaintiveness of a child. 

**Pity, kind gentlemen, friends of humanity. 

Cold blows the wind and the night's coming on ; 
Give me some food for my mother, in charity. 
Give me some food and I will be gone." 
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He sat down, and drubbed the bench in front of him with 
his long, bony fingers; the sounds of his voic^, dying away, 
left the hall silent. A vote seemed superfluous and out of 
place, but it was gone through with as a matter of form; 
the hardheads that stood for the negative barely mustered 
a corporal's guard. Some one was inspired to suggest an 
adjournment for the afternoon, and the members filed out 
silently, as if glad to get away. Three or four in the crowd 
took the singing master by the hand. 

Two days later the Legislature was dissolved, and the 
members scattered far and wide over the state. But Prince 
Charlie had covered nine miles on the hill road to Wake- 
field before another horse had been taken from the inn 
stables; and his hoofs seemed to Moses Wrenn to pound 
out the words of the nursery song his mother had taught 

him years ago. 

Herbert D, Gallaudet, 



-♦•♦- 



THE COMING OF THE DAY. 

O, breath of early morning, 

Before the stars are fled ! 
O, perfume of the thorning, 

Before the blooms are sped ! 
The silent, stately beeches, 

That bar the dimpled stream 
With shadow, and with reaches 

Where palest sun-lights gleam. 

The shadow of the morning 

Gives place to glowing red ; 
For all concealment scorning 

The sun leaps overhead. 
The thrush his paean raises, 

The stream and wood-lands hum, 

And all the world gives praises 

For that the day is come ! 

ffuniington Mason. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON A WORLD-POET. 

** His praise is this — he can be praised of none.** 

— Swinburne, 

^ I "HERE was a time when the Greeks, in a somewhat 
•* decadent age given over to subtleties, interpreted the 
Homeric poems symbolically, making allegorical repre- 
sentations of moral qualities out of Agamemnon, Achilles, 
Hector and the other warriors whom old Homer or the 
Homers or whoever created them, had meant for nothing 
but good human heroes. There are few people to-day 
who cannot see the absurdity of such treatment; yet we 
look on our own Shakespeare in much the same way. 
Considering each of his syllables perfect and filled with 
hidden meaning, we read into the poetry of the hard- 
worked play-actor all manner of weighty things. Grave 
persons and others, not in the least so but only imitative, 
discuss and refer to the philosophy, psychology, analysis 
and other is'^ns all carefully stored away for discussion of 
future learned critics by the poor manager of the Globe. 
Whole volumes are written to prove that Shakespeare was 
teaching a certain doctrine when he wrote a certain phrase. 
Actors, in a wild desire to show Hamlet mad or not mad, 
wrestle with the "philosophy" of the part until they pro- 
duce a most inexplicable monstrous creation. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson produces the play exquisitely and shows us, in 
a performance that is a key to true Shakespearian inter- 
pretation, the real Hamlet — a perfectly human and under- 
standable man. Mr. Barrett Wendell has well said that 
"the danger is not that Shakespeare's genius will be for- 
gotten; but that, in admiration for the aspects in which, 
from time to time, that genius defines itself, people may 
fatally forget the truth that Shakespeare's work really 
emanated from a living man." In studying Shakespeare, 
forgetful of the poetry and the facts, neglecting the simple 
and obvious, we wander in mazes of sterile and obscure 
discussion over things never dreamed of by the poet. 
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A person taking up a subject with certain preconceived 
notions as to its meaning and trend, can always find in the 
text material for his belief. The theosophists will even 
prove that Shakespeare was a mahatma; the common 
treatment of him is nearly as bad. People go to his 
dramas with that preconceived idea of finding all sorts of 
'"teachings," and so they do find them. But this is never 
the way to understand an author, for judgment and inter- 
pretation must be based on a knowledge of the man, his 
intentions and his times. Likewise, unless we have specific 
reasons for the contrary, the best interpretation of a work 
is the simplest and the most natural. Concerning Shakes- 
peare there are certain facts to be remembered, first of all 
that he was not a man of leisure, able to devote his time 
to the elaboration of theories, but only an actor and man- 
ager, whose first object in play- writing was commercial — 
and it is only to his greater glory that he was able to 
produce works of an undying art. Then we must remem- 
ber the Elizabethan love of rhetorical effects and of 
aphorisms; and the ferment of life at that time. 

To-day the writer is ordinarily, if not a man of means, 
at least a man of leisure. He does not have to write for a 
certain object, but can work as long as he wills, maturing 
all manner of theories and doctrines, exemplifying them in 
his writings, even if he likes infusing therein some teaching, 
although then he cuts himself off from the sphere of art. 
To-day the man who writes a play usually does so because 
he wants to; even if it be a commissioned play, he takes 
his own time. So it is not remarkable that in modern 
plays, such as those of Ibsen, we find theories and doctrines, 
social and philosophic. But with Shakespeare the case was 
very different. He was an actor and a manager, and when 
he wrote a drama it was usually because one was needed. 
Seizing on some old failure of a play, or a novel or Italian 
tale that appealed to his fancy, he wrought it into a play, 
working on it with all possible speed, polishing it when 
he could, but letting it go when there was no time. He 
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never had the opportunity to elaborate a play so as to 
exemplify a doctrine or philosophic thought. It is ridicu- 
lous to find a distinct and conscious lesson in plays so 
produced. In the lightning flash of his transcendent 
genius Shakespeare did hit on and hint at things since 
developed and taught, but it was unconsciously, and we 
only rob him of his glory when we would have it otherwise. 
In days Elizabethan, people loved all kinds of rhetorical 
display. In those times a long, glowing speech filled the 
audience with delight, made an actual appeal to their ear 
and their senses, much as music affects us to-day, and they 
fairly hungered for a kind of noble inflation in language. 
Fine phrases, brilliant words, a certain exaggeration, a 
fieriness of language, a rhetorical and melodic appeal, 
without regard to the thought, were eagerly sought. The 
drama then was gorgeous, flowing-mantled and waving- 
plumed, with a walk that was a glorious strut. Yet we pay 
little or no attention to this, a very key to much of Shakes- 
peare's "teaching." Many of the famous and much dis- 
cussed speeches in the plays are primarily rhetorical effects, 
sound-poems, word-pictures. The thought is merely a 
body for the beautiful dress. In "Measure for Measure" 
there occurs a most striking illustration: 

** Ay, but to die, and go we know not where, 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprison'd in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that, lawless and uncertain thought, 
Imagine howling :— 'tis too horrible ! " 

Anyone can see that here the idea is nothing, that the thing 
is the glorious language, the superb imagery. The same 
is true of that bone of contention, "To be or not to be," 
which is always considered great. And great it is, but not 
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because of the thought, which is nothing other than com- 
monplace platitude that to die is unpleasant, because we 
know not what may happen to us, rather because of the 
supremely imaginative language, the form, the woven 
garment. Critics learnedly ponder the ethical value of the 
idea, which any school-boy might have uttered without ever 
seeing where lies the real beauty and genius. 

The Elizabethans had likewise an insatiable fondness for 
aphorisms. They were pleased with well-rounded, didac- 
tic, sententious little phrases. A nice moral sentiment, or 
a good commonplace one, well-put so as to be easily 
remembered, appealed to them immensely. Jaques is just 
one animated aphorism, and he must have been immensely 
popular. 

*' And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot." 

Hundreds of such are to be found in Shakespeare's plays; 
Hamlet is full of them to overflowing. In nine cases out 
of ten it is a feeling for the form, a love of the aphoristic 
that produces them, not a desire to express ethical ideas. 
Because Shakespeare was a great genius he often put 
into these phrases wonderful summaries of experiences and 
splendid expressions of long-current ideas, but the form is 
the object. Had there been no love of aphorisms, the 
industrious commentators, battening on the beautiful till 
they almost hide it, would have had far fewer examples of 
Shakespearian "teaching." 

The "Swan of Avon" lived in the time of the Renaissance 
and was its true son. It is difficult for us to conceive of the 
fever of existence, the tremendous joy in life then preva- 
lent. After the cold, still, monastic ages with their gloom 
and asceticism and denial of all bodily things, the world 
bursts forth into a very blaze of existence. New, enormous 
worlds, mental and physical, were laid open to men, and 
everything seemed to suddenly take on an enormous 
growth. After the denial of the body men took the wildest 
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pleasure in all sensuous things, and a new sense of beauty 
grew up. A great creative energy sprang into existence, 
and from Italyto England men lived a kind of tremendous, 
mad dream. At the Renaissance a man exhausted in one 
year more of life than could be done in a hundred years of 
this, our sober, dull grey age. Compared with a mere 
fragment of the existence of such a man as Raleigh, the 
fullest life to-day is starved. Men ran through all trades, 
all arts, all sensations; for nothing was too great or too 
petty to be undertaken. Such a wild throbbing age has, 
unfortunately, never since been known, and to-day the 
Renaissance is a kind of great blaze of glory, a ferment of 
sunshine that casts a little warmth even on us. It is true that 
at that time science and knowledge took on a new life, and 
that everyone took in them a keen interest. But the writ- 
ings of the times were not didactic, moralizing, theoretic; 
writings of a great creative age never are for men who are 
too busy with life itself to care for theories or teachings 
about it. All this applies to Shakespeare, a supreme 
manifestation of his time. His works are tremendous live 
poems, not dead things stuffed with theories. To look for 
"teachings" in such works is a perversion. 

Shakespeare was a world-genius, and so he hit upon and 
foreshadowed and embodied all manner of fine thoughts 
and philosophic ideas and modern doctrines, but all that 
is merely incidental. First of all he is a man and an artist, 
one who by very reason of his aliveness made all manner of 
mistakes and wrote some very poor things. Shakespeare's 
great claim, that in which he transcends all others, is as 
a poet. There are men who have surpassed him as a 
dramatist, who have drawn characters better, who have had 
as fine an insight into life, but there has never been one who 
has ever approached the transmuting fire of his poetic 
imagination. It is the tremendous stretches of wild poetry 
fairly rising above realism, the sheer power of imagination 
changing the commonplace into a thing of undying beauty, 
the very riot of power, that places Shakespeare among the 
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world-poets and keeps his work ever fresh. When we 
attempt to exalt and magnify other things, when we make 
of his writings a mass of dead didactic work, we only falsify, 
cloud and befog his genius. The day has surely come 
when, casting aside the dead and the false, perceiving the 
living reality, we can realize that Shakespeare was greater 
in "A Midsummer Night's Dream" than in "Othello," a 
day when we will rank the perfection of "The Tempest" 
even above the grandeur of "Hamlet." 

Benjamin B. Moore. 



-♦♦♦- 



THE DREAMER. 

Along life's path the dreamer wanders slowly, 

His thoughts far off in some strange, silent deeps ; 

He drinks not of the bitter or the lowly, 
He climbs alone wild fancy's star-crowned steep. 

To him the day is never dark and dreary, 

For through the low gray clouds the sunlight shows ; 

To him the tangled way is never weary. 

For by each thorn there somehow sleeps a rose. 

Yet there's a verse within our mem'ries clinging, 
** Do noble things, not dream them all day long." 

Breast high the tide and light in darkness bringing, 
Turn life and death to one grand noble song. 

But there are many, many bravely toiling 
Onward and upward through life's hurrying throng, 

Who may not see the flowers by the wayside 
Save through the beauty of the dreamer's song. 

Forsyth Wkkes. 
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THE BURIAL OF ICHUK. 

T) EYOND the slope of the Great Mountain, where the 
^^ Unalaklik River runs to meet the sea, lies the little 
Innuit village of Napyak. It is perched on a rocky point 
that breaks out into the swirling river, and behind it the 
giant pines rise, tier on tier, until they meet the dazzling 
snows that hood the mighty mountain. 

On all sides were sombre blue-black trees, loaded down 
with snow and ice, that creaked and groaned when the 
wind roared down the valley. On the very edge of the 
bank, that the current of the river might carry off the 
smoke, a dozen fires of spruce and pine were damply sput- 
tering; while above hung the rows of gray-backed salmon. 
Around were piles of bark, and skin-covered kayaks, 
ranged in order on the beach. 

The great communal hall rose in the center, its boarded 
sides gray with moss and dappled where the sun struggled 
palely through the trees. Within was smoke, and a fitful 
glow from an uncertain fire that burned upon the hard- 
packed floor. On a blanket before the blaze lay Ichuk the 
fisher, his labored breathing sounding painfully through 
the bare and dusky hall. A girl knelt beside him, sobbing 
bitterly; and as his breathing grew weaker and seemed 
finally to die away altogether, she threw herself on the 
ground and called his name again and again. 

"Hush, Naia!" said an older woman, bending over her,, 
"hush, little fishling! Ichuk, my son, is dead, but we will 
get thee another man." 

"He is not dead!" screamed Naia passionately. "Ichuk 
is not dead. See, there is life in his eyes!" 

But the Angekok covered them up with shining clam 
shells, saying sternly — 

"Naia, be silent! Wouldst thou have thy Angekok live 
upon nothing? Good mother, I ask of thee two blankets 
and a kettle; for this thy son is dead." 
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"He is certainly dead," echoed Alluianok the brother. 
"See, he is stiff already!" And Naia's piteous denials were 
brushed contemptuously aside. 

So they doubled Ichuk up and tied his knees together, 
and laid him on his side in a box of unhewn spruce, strong 
• and stout; for in that land there are many spirits that seek 
a home. Then they built a narrow platform high in air, 
and on it placed the box, all gay with ochre and many- 
colored streamers. At the foot were bows and arrows, 
snow-shoes and drinking vessels; for Ichuk the fisher had 
been a good man and a wealthy one. And for every blow 
of the mallet that drove home the wooden pins, and for 
every thud that told a pole had dropped heavily into its 
place, little Naia winced as if she felt the blows on her 
heart; and looking out beyond the bearded totem-poles to 
the dancing river, she wept because the sun had gone from 
her life. And Ichuk's mother could not comfort her. 

4c ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It was in the morning, when the blood-red sun hung 
heavily in the sky and drew up the mists from the little 
valley, that Alluianok appeared, white-faced and frightened. 

"O Angekok!" he gasped, "there comes a voice from 
my brother's grave, that calls and calls and will not be 
satisfied!" 

And as they crowded in terror from the hall, and turned 
their faces to the mountain cemetery, there came a voice 
as of one in fear and anguish, calling "Naia! Naia! Naia!" 

"Oh, my man! my man!" screamed Naia. "It is Ichuk, 
and he is yet alive. Let me go, Angekok! I must go to 
him." 

But the Angekok caught her by the wrists, and forced 
her into the arms of Ichuk's mother. 

"Foolish Naia! Wilt thou never learn wisdom?" he 
cried. "It is not thy man, but an evil spirit that hath taken 
his voice. Good mother, take her away; and I, even I, 
the Angekok of Napyak, will plead with the Great Spirit 
that the fishing take no harm of this." 

13 
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So Naia was carried struggling away, while the Angekok 
wrapped his head in a blanket and wrought mightily with 
the Great Spirit. For two days he puffed and blew and 
rocked to and fro; and for two days the voice was heard, 
growing weaker and weaker, but calling ever upon Naia. 
But on the morning of the third day it died away, and 
silence settled down. 

Then the Angekok put off the blanket, and stretched 
his stiffened limbs. 

"Good mother, give me to eat," he said. "Also there be 
blankets owing me, for I have slain the evil spirit!" 

But little Naia, crouching in a corner of the bare and 

desolate hall, said no word, but cried and cried as if her 

heart would break. 

Huntington Mason. 
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SONG. 

The red, red sun is creeping low, 

Bleeds on the silent, silent sea. 
And flowers fair that golden blow 

I bring to thee, I bring to thee. 
And love-songs dying as they sing 

Creep over the hills to me. 
Over the gray, gaunt hills that ring, 

I come to thee. 

The dead white moon is low, is low. 

Hangs in the silent, silent sea ; 
And the dawn winds come and dawn winds go, 

But never a song of thee. 
And flowers withered and barren all 

Too soon droop over me, 
Green grasses, blowing, lift and fall 

High over thee. 

//. A. CaUakan. 
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STEVENSON AS A DRAMATIST— A SIDE LIGHT. 

A S the music of an opera by Wagner diverts our atten- 
^ tion from the poetry of the Hbretto, as the cHmax of 
a play or a novel overshadows the lesser incidents, so do 
the other works of Stevenson prevent our thinking of him 
as a dramatist. Yet, so intimate is the bearing of his 
dramas on his more dramatic works, at least, and so inter- 
esting the light that they throw on "Weir of Hermiston," 
that their relation to these may well be compared to that 
existing between the libretto and the music of an opera. 

To say that Stevenson's dramas are great, would be, of 
course, an absurdity; the only two that were ever pre- 
sented received so sharp a rebuke from the public and the 
critics as to make such a statement impossible. To put 
them in a certain period of Stevenson's literary life is 
equally futile. For commanding, seemingly from the first, 
that exquisite style that characterizes all his works, he has 
so mingled and intermingled the different kinds of his writ- 
ings, that it is a practical impossibility to divide them into 
epochs or periods. The only thing left would seem to be 
to classify them according to the phases of life of which 
they treat; to assign them to the class to which each work 
belongs by virtue of its subject matter. This, in regard to 
the dramas, means to name them with "Weir of Hermis- 
ton"; and it is in conection with "Weir of Hermiston" that 
they have their greatest significance and value. 

Certainly as plays they are far from perfect. Possibly 
their failure on the stage can be attributed to the fact that 
every part would have to be played with all the genius of 
an actor of genius, to carry their underlying ideas to the 
audience. Be that as it may, they show so plainly the hand 
of the novice at play-construction, that it is little wonder 
that London "damned" the best of them, even when pre- 
sented by such an English favorite as Mr. Tree. Indeed, 
"Beau Austin" treats of a subject so shocking to the mind 
of the society matron— that judge who seals the fate of all 
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English plays — ^that she could hardly be expected to coun- 
tenance this one, especially since Lady Kew has given no 
signs, since the "Congress of Baden," despite Thackeray, 
of changing her strict views in regard to virtue. For the 
play is an outcry, just as "Camille" and "Trilby" were, 
against the social law in regard to a woman's virtue and the 
way this law is enforced by society. So delicately is the 
matter handled that, had "Beau Austin" been a story 
instead of a drama, it could hardly have failed to impress 
deeply, if not convince even the English matron, in the 
same way that "Weir of Humiston" must have done had it 
been finished. For this conviction is brought home, not 
through any innate idea or belief that we had before, but 
by the very force of the portrayal of the characters, and 
the underlying good in them. This it is that marks one 
and all of Stevenson's plays, contributes more than any 
other element to their dramatic force, and yet makes them 
so hard to act; not only the strong portraying of character, 
but the constant insisting on the generosity of impulse that 
is in every character. Austin is one whose ambition in life 
was to be the carefully careless and studiously worthless 
man of fashion, yet when occasion comes in which he must 
show himself as the brute or the gentleman, it is the better 
side of his nature that wins. 

It would seem superfluous to say, in this connection, that 
Stevenson handles the situation in a masterly way. Yet, 
in this final scene of "Beau Austin," there is something 
more than the adroit handling of a dramatic situation. 
Not only do the characters have to be so placed that they 
shall contribute to the scene, but the scene also has to 
show the characters in their true light. Austin swallows 
a public insult because of Dorothy; Dorothy, who could 
not relent at his protestations of sincerity, realizes the 
greatness of his sacrifice and forgives; and this dramatic 
force is attained without divulging the underlying secret 
to the other characters, so that they are none the wiser in 
the end than they were in the beginning, while all are as 
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much pleased at the outcome as the reader must be. If 
the whole of the play were as strong as the close, the 
London papers might have had a different story to tell 
concerning "Beau Austin." 

Unfortunately so much cannot be said for the other 
plays. Not that their characters want either power or 
boldness of conception; "Deacon Brodie," indeed, might 
claim to be even stronger in this respect than is "Beau 
Austin," while Pew in "Admiral Guinea" stands out quite 
as vividly as Pew in "Treasure Island." Nor are the situa- 
tions and climaxes less dramatic, as a whole. On the 
contrary, the close of "Macaire" is so dramatic that the 
illusion of its being a comedy is entirely and rather disa- 
greeably dispelled. The sharp distinction between "Beau 
Austin" and the other plays lies in neither of these elements. 
It is not a difference, but a lack that separates them; the 
lack of a Dorothy. "Deacon Brodie," "Admiral Guinea," 
"Robert Macaire" all show many of the strongest charac- 
teristics of "Beau Austin," and "Beau Austin" resembles 
them in many ways. But in Dorothy it has a character 
and a characteristic that the others lack; and lacking, fail 
to make the impression that "Beau Austin" does. For 
Dorothy is a woman, not a puppet; one who stands out 
clearly and, despite the fact that Austin is the central figure, 
claims and receives the attention and admiration that is 
her due. Not once after we come to know her is there any 
doubt — as there could not have been in Stevenson's mind — 
as to whether she shall say "yes" or "no." She asserts 
herself in that quiet, dignified way that reclaims all the 
respect that in the first part of the play she may have lost. 
Rarely has Stevenson painted a stronger picture than that 
of Dorothv and Austin. The one of Weir and the two 
Kirsties can hardly surpass it, though, of course, this latter 
is under the disadvantage of being unfinished. 

That many of the characters of the play have no parallel 
in the stories is a fact that may be attributed, perhaps, to 
Stevenson's co-worker, Mr. Henley. Certain it is that 
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these characters show but few traces of Stevenson's touch. 
On the other hand, there are a few other characters that 
have been taken directly from the stories. Thus Deacon 
Brodie and his double life are none other than Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Even more striking is Pew in "Admiral 
Guinea," who is the same character as Pew in "Treasure 
Island," with the same trick of emphasizing what he says 
by wrenching the arm of his victim. He is killed again in 
the play, but, after all, such a character can very well stand 
two such events. In a slightly different way Austin might 
be compared to Innes, but this would be going a little far. 
But it is in none of these charcters that the real interest 
of the dramas centers, for their resemblances are either too 
manifest or too indistinct to be of any great value. Doro- 
thy's relation to "young" Kirstie is, however, a very differ- 
ent matter. For there is a certain bond between the two that 
is something more than a chance resemblance between their 
lives. Stevenson did not tell us that they were associated 
together in his mind, but that Dorothy served at least as 
a suggestion in painting Kirstie is certainly a plausible idea. 
Push aside the idle forms that surround Dorothy, look 
through the little vanities in which Kirstie envelops herself, 
and you will find much the same characters, in which age 
and experience have made most of the changes that seem, 
at first, to be fundamental differences. Cannot Dorothy, 
then, be taken as showing Stevenson's conception of Kirs- 
tie's developed character? Stevenson's plays, like those of 
Scott, have intrinsic value only when the light that they 
throw on the other works is considered. But if they can 
give us an idea of the close of "Weir of Hermiston," this 

value cannot be overestimated. 

Isham Henderson. 
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THE HOVEL AT PORTUGESE HILL. 

T) ORTUGESE Hill was a place of which, as a small boy, 
-*- I had often heard, but never until one night last 
November had I been near enough to observe the little 
building just at the foot. This was chiefly due to the influ- 
ence of a certain maiden aunt, who used to tell stories 
about bad men who swore, and women who brought the 
bad men whiskey to drink, and about the tumbled-down 
house in which they all lived. 

And so one night, when I was driving home, the idea 
came to me that I might just as well see for myself what 
kind of people really lived there. And as a drizzling rain 
was making the roads heavy and pasty, I decided that my 
panting horse might be just as well off for the rest. 

The house was a miserable one-story affair, with a porch 
running around two sides of it. On the railing were a few 
«tray chickens which murmured uneasily as I came up the 
walk. Somewhere in the rear of the building a dog was 
barking hoarsely and tugging at a chain. Above the 
pattering of the rain drops I could occasionally hear a low, 
monotonous thump. A light was shining through the 
drawn blinds, and once I thought I could hear the guarded 
voice of someone. 

At my knock the light was suddenly extinguished, and 
turning at a slight sound, I saw a man peering out at me 
through a wicket which I had not before noticed. Then 
the door opened slowly and a voice said, 

"Who do you want to see?" 

**Can I get into a game?" I said, making a wild guess. 

The door closed suddenly, and I was about to give up 
hope of getting in, when it opened again. As I stepped in, 
I noticed that the lights had been relit and that a game of 
some kind was going on at a table in the corner. The 
players eyed me suspiciously, but seeing no sign of beard 
or brass buttons, they resumed their play, with a look of 
stolid indifference. I shook out my soaked coat and laid 
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it and my camera on a table near the stove. Then I went 
to the bar and invited the men to drink, but they greeted 
my remark with silence. At the end of a deal I took a 
hand. 

Contrary to what I expected, I won steadily. Play as 
I would, the others invariably dropped out or called on 
small hands. Once the man who had let me in went across 
the room and busied himself about the stove. The fire 
roared and crackled, and I caught the odor of burning 
celluloid. I looked at the table where I had left my 
camera, but it was not there. For once in my life I dis- 
played tact enough not to ask dangerous questions, for as 
I turned again, I saw the barrel of a gun disappear behind 
a closed door. 

I lost half my winnings on my next deal, and offered to 
divide the rest, as I wanted to go home. But the men 
refused, so I went to the bar and cashed out. 

As I was putting on my coat, the bar-tender asked 
uneasily, 

"Did I give you the right amount?" 

I assured him that there had been no mistake and went 
out to my horse. As I left, there was a sound of angry 
voices, and I thought I heard a table overturned. 

In the morning I took my winnings to the bank. I 
pushed the money under the little brass gate and the teller 
counted it. 

"Rather a poor attempt," he said, as I was preparing 
to leave. He smiled contemptuously. "You ought to 
have tried it on some coin collector." He took a bright, 
new coin from the pile I had handed him, and I saw the 
date "1804." Then he lit a sulphur match and let the 
fumes strike the coin. "You might at least have black- 
ened it up a little," he said. On the desk beside him I saw 
the head-lines of an article in the morning's paper. 
"Another 1804 dollar turned up. Man in Montana has it. 
$2,000 offered for its mate." 

"Thought you'd get the two thousand, did you," he said, 
as he watched me reading the article. 
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I did not answer him, for I was looking at another article 
down in one comer, as if it were of no importance. 

It read, "A dilapidated hovel at the foot of Portugese 
Hill burned at an early hour this morning. No loss to 
speak of." 

CItarles Edward Hay, Jr. 



-♦-♦■ 



THE COWARD. 

In dark of night and in the glare of noon, 

Come shapes of sin and sorrow to my soul, 

And stern their summons, pitiless my dole, 
Ere fades their form or dies their solemn rune. 
Then comes to thee my soul, and craves with faith 

That thy pure heart may cast about my sin 

Its spotless robe of love, that safe within 
Its all-embracing folds, nor sorrow's wraith 
Nor vision of the woe my wrong hath wrought 

May cloud his joy whom thy dear love doth bless. 

For in the bondage of thy loveliness 
Each wish that springs from the unspoken thought 

That shames and saddens while it speaks sin sweet. 

Shall lay its conquered arms before thy feet. 

So he^ forsooth^ that dared not stand apart 

To fairly face the sentence of his sin. 

Thought by another* s faith his peace to win, — 
Nor knew himself a coward at the heart. 

C. E, Merrill, 
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SYDNEY CARTON AND JAQUES THE MELAN- 
CHOLY: A TRANSPOSITION. 

T AM a disappointed drudge, sir! I care for no man 
-■- on earth and no man on earth cares for me." 
Though impelled by the bitterest of all emotions, the 
envy of what he might have been, Sydney Carton went 
scarce beyond the truth in these words of self-condemna- 
tion. A drudge he was. And disappointed he had been, 
though now he no longer had hopes to disappoint. "Busi- 
ness! Why, I have no business." And then, perhaps 
more bitter than ever, talking of the world, he says: "As 
for me, the greatest satisfaction is to forget that I belong to 
it. It has no good in it for me — except wine like this — 
nor I for it." 

The loss of that great essential — ambition — had kept 
him down among the dregs and the lees. Because of this 
want he had sunk into an apathy, a hopeless melancholy, 
from which he was rarely aroused. But it was a melan- 
choly quite different from the melancholy of Jaques in some 
ways, like it in others. It was not "compounded of many 
simples." On whatever side we view it, it is the same — a 
lack of purpose, hope and ambition. It is pitiable because 
instead of being purely fanciful and fantastical, given over 
to abstractions, it faces grim realities. While Jaques 
ponders in idleness, likewise bereft of ambition. Carton 
staggers among pitfalls not allegorical but physically and 
fearfully real. Would Jaques* hand have been steady, his 
step even, his eye clear, and his linen fresh and unruffled 
in London in Carton's position? Would not Carton have 
been presentable and even charming under the green trees 
and beside the running brooks of Arden? He, too, would 
have had "a humorous sadness" there. But in London it 
has nothing humorous about it. It is too pitiable. Nor 
is it ever grotesque, for there is something akin at least 
to dignity — would dignity itself be impossible in such a 
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creature — ^which always keeps him far above the level of 
the buffoon. 

Even though chilled and deadened by their long entomb- 
ment, there are still left in Carton some of the finer 
perceptions and instincts. "J^^ckal" and drudge though 
he be, the wet towel but just removed from his head, the 
law papers and the punch on either side, his is the scorn of 
a superior being as the fat, prosperous and offensive 
"Lion," Mr. Stryver, remarks upon the intended offer of 
his hand to Lucie Mannette; Lucie, who alone of all the 
world could for Carton rekindle a fire where ambition once 
had been; the one who "stirred old shadows that *he' 
thought had died out," and caused him to hear "whispers 
from old voices impelling" him "upward, that 'he' thought 
were silent forever." 

What saves Carton from ever being abject and contempt- 
ible is that he never complains or whines. Never for an 
instant does he attribute the wreck of his life, the waste of 
all his rare talents, to anything or anybody but himself. 
He faces the question squarely, admits that his, and his 
only, is the fault, and then — goes on as before. 

Neither Carton nor Jaques is altogether an idler, though 
of the two Jaques comes nearer it. Carton, as he hangs 
around the court room, waiting, like the "jackal" that he 
is, for something to be thrown to him, proves that 
indolence alone was not his ruin, for he is willing to 
do that which comes to him, if unwilling to strike 
out farther. Jaques indeed is a philosopher, but his pleas- 
ure lies not in achievement, rather in a mere sensuous 
delight. His is "neither the scholar's melancholy, which 
is emulation, nor the musician's," nor any of the others he 
enumerates, because these, except "the lady's, which is 
nice," are each the result of some purpose, of a straining 
after some end. He is one of those so aptly described by 
Planchet to D'Artagnan, "whom God has made to exist 
for a certain time and to find all good things which accom- 
pany their abode upon earth." It is his eccentricity that 
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to him "all good things" are only those tinged with sadness, 
and in that is his charm. It is as if Robin Goodfellow had 
erred again and rubbed the juice of the magic herb upon 
the eyes of one, who then on first awakening beheld things 
sad and sombre and loved them evermore. 

In London then, in Carton's position, Jaques would have 
risen no higher than did Carton. He too would not have 
made effort for himself, and if in this case the Mountain had 
not come to Mohammed, I think Mohammed would have 
turned his face to the wall and died. 

But the Sydney Carton who appeared so suddenly in 
Paris! "It was the manner of a tired man who had wan- 
dered and struggled and got lost, but who at length struck 
into his road and saw its end.'* The fire was rekindled 
where ambition had been. The poor "jackal" with the 
towel on his aching forehead, "the bottles and glasses 
ready to his hand," and number twenty-three! awaiting his 
turn with La Guillotine, were far different men. "They 
said of him, about the city that night, that it was the 
peacefulest man's face ever beheld there." 

There are thus two Sydney Cartons; the one a jackal 
in London; the other in Paris cheating La Guillotine of 
her rightful victim by substituting himself. And in the 
shoes of the second, as well as of the first, let Jaques the 
Melancholy be placed. Could he have found his Paris, 
some one to make him hear "whispers from old voices," 
and a like opportunity, he too would at the last have been 
able to say: "It is a far, far better thing that I do, than I 
have ever done; it is a far, far better rest that I go to than 
I have ever known." 

For Jaques, I take it, was at heart, like Carton, an honor- 
able gentleman and no coward, and would have done for a 
friend all that, it seems, he would not do for himself. 

Richard Hooker. 
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A FLYING VISIT. 

T^HE residence of "Uncle John," for so I had been 
-■- instructed to call him, was quite different from any- 
thing I had before seen, and being but an awkward, over- 
grown lad, still in knee trousers and sadly inexperienced in 
fhe world, I stared blankly on all sides and had not eyes 
enough in my head to take it in to my full satisfaction. 
Every new object, as I advanced, added to my mute 
wonder; the broad gate opening upon the highway, the 
wide road leading through the trees to the house, and the 
honeysuckle vines hanging in masses over those broad 
verandas. 

I mounted the steps, and setting down my valise stood 
gaping about, waiting for some one to appear to greet 
me. The door was soon opened, and a young woman of 
about thirty years of age advanced, who welcomed me very 
kindly. She was dressed in a loose afternoon gown, was 
light and free in her motions and bent her head at a very 
slight angle forward, a trick which brought her eyes almost 
in line with her eyebrows, and which I have since seen 
affected by many, though to me it recalls nothing but 
unpleasant remembrances. She smiled very graciously and 
I offered my hand with the best countenance I could 
muster. She ushered me in with all the warmth hospitality 
could command, but she seemed somehow to lack the frank 
simplicity I had been accustomed to see in women. This, 
however, I laid to her superior breeding, and thought her 
the most exquisite paragon of beauty my unsophisticated 
eyes had as yet beheld. 

The house within was plainly but elegantly furnished. 
The rooms were very large, with wide windows and high 
ceilings. The furniture was heavy and I now think must 
have been very old, for I have never since seen anything 
quite like it. My Aunt Ethel, for such I had readily sur- 
mised her to be, showed me to my room, and I could not 
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help being impressed by her easy grace and the softness of 
her voice. She asked me about the family at home, how I 
liked Kentucky and if I was surprised not to see any 
negroes or dogs about the place. I replied that I under- 
stood negroes to have been dispensed with some time ago, 
but should think they would like to keep one or two fine 
dogs, and I would be glad to send her one of our puppies 
from home if she was not afraid of it. She declined with 
thanks. 

"I had a dog once/' she explained, "but he died very 
suddenly," — and she smiled upon me in an odd way which 
seemed to me to indicate some hidden meaning. 

After assuring herself that I was provided with whatever 
I needed, she left the room and I hastily disposed of my 
belongings in the bureau drawers which she had opened 
for me. Then I went downstairs, without waiting to be 
summoned, and entering the library seated myself in an 
easy chair by the table. It was very quiet in the house. 
The afternoon sun cast the shadows of the honeysuckle 
vines through the window and across the room. I sat for 
some time looking vacantly at the books ranged in even 
rows on the shelves, and there was no sound to be heard 
but the rustling of the leaves outside or the occasional 
rattling of a loosened sash. 

I was just beginning to feel uncomfortable when I heard 
footsteps in the hall, and rising somewhat hastily, I found 
myself confronted by my uncle. If first impressions are 
the best, there was little likelihood of my ever taking any 
great fancy to this new relative. His clothes were sombre 
black and fitted him like so many bags, which only 
enhanced the ridiculous paucity of his flesh. His face was 
sadly pinched, his eyes sunken and foreboding, his cheeks 
hollow, and his nose a sorry motley of red and purple, a 
pattern which spread in fine lines over his naturally blood- 
less face. He looked at me in silence for a moment. 
Then he advanced and shook hands in a manner quite 
different from anything I had been led to expect. 
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"So this is Wiirs boy, is it?*' he said, without the suspi- 
cion of a smile. "Well, glad to see you for your father's 
sake, sir. Make yourself at home." Then he seated 
himself and remained silent. It became gradually darker 
in the room, and presently the servant entered and lighted 
the lamps. Then he presented my uncle with a note, 
which he read and laid down on the table. 

"You will set two extra places, then, William," he said. 
I wondered who the other guest was, but said nothing and 
nourished a hope that it might be someone of about my 
own age. Supper was soon announced, and my uncle led 
the way into the dining room. Here I was surprised to 
see but three places set and suggested that there was a place 
lacking. 

"No," said my uncle, "your aunt generally prefers to 
eat in her room. 

I could not believe that she was an invalid, and my 
curiosity was aroused. However, his air was so forbidding 
that I dared not venture another remark on the subject, 
and I quietly took the seat assigned me. The chairs were 
of heavy dark wood and handsomely carved. The side- 
board was of the same pattern. The silver was massive, 
and the whole furnishing of the room gave the impression 
of being old, and yet improved thereby. We had both 
taken our seats when my aunt entered. She came in very 
briskly, smiled kindly upon me but seemed to take no 
notice of her husband, and seated herself with a little, defiant 
toss of her head. A single servant brought on the courses, 
but we for the most part served ourselves. Aunt Ethel 
talked constantly, but always addressed herself to me, and 
I noticed she occasionally compressed her lips and spoke 
in a quick, pert way which she at times discarded for a 
drawl. Then she would raise her eyebrows with an indif- 
ferent air and toy with a fork or spoon. My uncle said 
nothing, but sat like the skeleton of the feast, and seemed 
growing more and more ominous as the meal progressed. 
His wife appeared to renew her efforts as he became more 
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sullen. Presently a decanter was brought in and presented 
to my uncle. His wife asked me, with the most inno- 
cent air, if I liked men who drank. In my simplicity I 
responded that I knew but one, that he lived across the 
street from us and beat his wife and I had been told he 
was a wicked man and we must have nothing to do with 
him. She looked at me with an amused and triumphant 
expression; then she tossed her head back, raised her 
eyebrows and said with a drawl: 

"What, nothing at all to do with him? Well — perhaps 
that's rather uncharitable." 

I noticed my uncle grasped his glass with more vigor 
than was necessary, but he said nothing, and I felt, with 
something of a shock, that perhaps my remarks were ill- 
timed. The servant came in and announced that a tenant 
had come to see about his land. 

"Tell him to go where he came from,"said my host in a 
rasping voice; "to be more precise, he is at liberty to go 
to Hell!" 

His partner drew back the comers of her mouth and rose 
with an air of injured dignity. 

"I see that you do not feel like entertaining ladies 
to-night, my dear," she said, and walked grandly from the 
room. Uncle John's hand trembled as he raised his glass, 
and he spilled some of the liquor on the cloth. For some 
moments he said nothing. Then he turned suddenly 
toward me. 

"My God," he said, "if there's anything to be scorned in 
this world, it's pity. Faugh, pity! it turns to loathing in 
a year." 

There was no answer to this, or at least none that I could 
make, so I contented myself with wishing that I were 
an)rwhere else. He then made some remark to the dis- 
paragement of women in general, and asked if I did not 
think them the most selfish creatures on earth. I was 
somewhat nettled by his remark and too young to know 
discretion. I spoke frankly. "Well, I never yet knew a 
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woman who introduced the second deluge into her family/' 
I said, using, as nearly as I could, the phraseology of a 
temperance tract I had once seen. He looked at me with 
an expression between compassion and contempt. 

"No," he said, with a note of scorn in his voice, 
''when they're disappointed they console themselves by 
nursing their own venom. We unfortunately haven't that 
resource." I felt my cheeks flush as from a personal insult, 
but this time held my tongue. 

"They never swear, either," he continued after a moment. 
"No, it wouldn't be real ladylike to be violent. They talk 
in a calm, subdued voice and make peevish remarks which 
are meant to sting and from which there's no appeal, to 
which there's no response. Yes, those airs are very tak- 
ing, but they can make the very tone of the voice an insult, 
and instill a poison so subtle that no third party can even 
detect its presence." He was bent over slightly in his chair 
and was talking in a high, cracked voice. I sat gaping 
at him and shifted uneasily. 

"Yes, yes," he continued, "they can stick a knife into you 
at every turn. A little sore — but it festers and spreads 
until it taints the very life-blood that sustains you. They 
slowly instill bitterness and rage into your soul till at last 
you have to tear away every vestige of fondness from your 
bosom. Ugh!" He finished with a harsh, inarticulate 
sound and tremblingly filled his glass. As he emptied it 
and sank lower in his chair, I could not help a feeling of the 
most unchristian disgust for such a miserable being. The 
room was oppressively silent. I heard the faint rustling 
of a dress and light footsteps in the hall. My aunt was 
coming. I looked up with a glad smile and awaited the 
reconciliation. I have always had a weakness for senti- 
ment. 

She entered with her head high, a slight smile and scorn- 
ful curl to her lip. Had she calculated on his being as he 
was, and come here to taunt him? A feeling of oppression 
came over me like suffocation. I rose and edged over 

14 
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toward the door behind her. Her smile broadened as she 
looked at him, and then she tittered. I was at the door 
and I dared not look at him. I hurried out and could hear 
her laugh aloud as I reached my room. Without stopping 
to think, I packed my valise and then threw myself down 
on the bed. 

I slept very little. The events of the evening seemed 
as unreal as the fairy tales I had read before the big fire 
at home in the evenings. I rose a little after sunrise, 
opened the door as noiselessly as I could and went down- 
stairs on my toes. I could see the sunlight shining 
through the slats into the parlor, as I passed the door. 
Outside, the air was fresh and the birds were to be heard on 
every side. I had just started down the road to the gate 
when I stopped suddenly and set down my valise. My 
aunt was standing some fifty feet away plucking flowers. 
She had seen me, and I stood like a detected thief. She 
approached with a cordial smile. 

"What, going so soon?" she said. "Doesn't the climate 
agree with you?" and she laughed. 

I was completely out of countenance, and could only 
stammer. 

"Perhaps you're surprised to see me up so early," she 

continued; "well, I always rise early. The air becomes less 

pure, later in the day," and she smiled in the same odd, 

meaning way I had noticed the day before. She gave me a 

flower, asked to be remembered to the family and said she 

hoped I'd come again. I took up my valise, and hurried 

down the walk. At the gate I turned into the highway and 

plodded through the dust, carrying my valise, first in one 

hand and then in the other. I did not stop till I reached 

the station, and to this day I have not again set eyes upon 

that house, nor have I since heard anything of its fated 

inhabitants. 

//. M, Young, 
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NOTABILIA. 

"Theft" is a hard word, whether the "loot" be money 

or a good name, or perhaps a slice from some man's writ- 

^ngs; and it is to this last that we refer here. To speak plain 

Queen's English, — two or three times of late, among the 

Lit. contributions, have been articles taken bodily, or but 

Mttle changed from the works of other men, — that is, 

openly stolen. The brazenness of the thefts is their one 

'"edeeming virtue. 

This may seem hard language, but there are a few things 
to be remembered before deciding so. First: Such ill- 
treatment of other men's writings is as purely a theft, and 
^t once a compliment and an insult, as the substitution 
of one's old hat for another's new one. Second: The man 
vvho does this sort of thing should l)e old enough to see 
that it is not only a wrong to himself, but to the other 
contributors. Third: The Lit. editors do not pretend to 
be literary encyclopedias. And finally, and reasonably, the 
Lit. will not for a moment consider the work of a man 
known to have urged his own ends in such a way as has 
been mentioned. This is a nasty thing to deal with, and 
a hard thing to say, and we hope nothing of the kind will 

be again heard of. 

D. DeF. B. 
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PORTFOLIO. 



THE CYNIC. 



He is not like the other boys 
Who play Love's game of Hood-man Blind. 

While others draw their world sweet toys, 
A little hearse he drags behind. h. a. c. 

"J^"^^s," said the Pythia, sharply, "have you shined the 

tripod since I used it last?" 

"Yes, Ma'ma," replied her aide-de-camp, 

Ifp'^CEHouRs, submissively. 

"And is the floor of the temple clean? It 
was disgraceful at the last session, James. A curious looking 
specimen from the far east somewhere, came in and flopped 
down to the floor as soon as he saw me. I was too busy 
inhaling vapor from the fissure to notice exactly what he was 
doing, but when he got up, afterwards, his forehead was a sight. 
Cracks in the pavement came out white ; all the rest was black. 
I don't believe you ever wiped that pavement off, did you?" 

"Indeed, I did, Ma'ma," replied James, in an injured tone; 
"it was only last March that I went over every bit of it with 
tooth powder and an old tunic. Don't you remember?" 

"Yes, I believe I do, now you speak of it. I am going to 
open session bright and early Thursday morning, you know, 
so all that cleaning up will have to be finished Wednesday, at 
the latest. Oh! by the way, James, what have we got in the 
way of omens, now, beside the coop of crows? Any snakes on 
hand?" 

"Snakes; — ^let me think: Fm afraid they are all on duty now, 
except that old faded Python that was sick. You thought it 
might be the pip, you know, and gave him pepper corns, but he 
was ever so much better, the last time I saw him, and I guess 
you could use him for easy things now." 

"No, he is not here any more. I told him he could go off in 
the valley for a month to recuperate, and he won't be back for 
a long time." 

"Oh, yes, Ma'ma, so you did, I had forgotten; — ^now why 
couldn't you use that cute little black snake that always scares 
people so? He's away up in Boeotia, though, but if you wanted 
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anything done in that part of the country, I should think he 

might do first rate. Got the best head of any of those snakes, 

and he will be through his work to-day, you know, if they arc 

d« quick as we thought they would be about tearing down that 

temple." 

"Very true, James, and I am inclined to think he can be of 

Service. They are going to break ground for something or 

Cither not very far from where he is now, Saturday afternoon, 

if the auguries are propitious, and I do not wish them to do so. 

The spot they have picked out is a grove that I am especially 

fond of, and I do not wish the trees cut oil. But I cannot tell 

tliat, you know, so I must just frighten them off, and let them 

Teason it out for themselves; they can probably get it through 

tiieir heads sooner or later. I generally prefer to use the crows 

lor that sort of a job, but my crows always seem to get into 

trouble, up in Bceotia. Perhaps its because they do not know 

the country so well; I think it is merely native stupidity, but 

whichever it is, they always manage to fly the wrong way, or 

turn too late or too soon, or do something foolish that spoils 

the whole thing. I guess you had better send word to that 

little black snake to stay in the grove all day Saturday, and be 

right on hand whenever he sees anybody staring around as if 

they had lost something, or whenever anyone kills anything. 

See to it that he vetoes everything they try to put through, and 

tell him that I hold him personally responsible for every tree. 

Now go, James, and keep your mind on those two things; 
Bceotia, and the pavement of the temple." R. m. 



The fields and hedges are still hung thick and gray with 

mist, and the day is slowly merging out of the night. It is an 

hour when we should expect a gentleman to 
MAcJfmE!^^ be peacefully snoring upon his couch, or, if 

of a nature somewhat convivial, to be at least 
repairing to rest. Yet here we have a man, a gentleman in 
each of his many inches, who, standing up at his task, is writ- 
ing away with the greatest industry. Now and again there 
comes a faint whinny from the stables, and each time his face 
brightens up, but beside the murmur from newly awakened 
barn-yards, no other sound can he hear. His watch lies before 
him and regularly each quarter hour he lays aside a big sheet 

15 
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of carefully written manuscript. For three hours this same 
program obtains free from interruption — except when he looks 
out to see if the weather will permit the display of his new red 
coat — and then when the rest of his world is up and stirring he 
will betake himself to the city for his more serious work, or if 
it is a holiday, he will follow the hounds, for that is his passion, 
though horses up to his weight are a rarity. To-morrow he 
will rest at the same strange hour and beginning exactly where 
he left off to-day, he will write for his accustomed three hours. 
If he is away from home, it makes no difference. Out come 
the inevitable pen and paper none the less. He has written 
his masterpiece mainly on board ship, interrupted then — ^well 
Anthony TroUope is an indifferent sailor at best. 

Three thousand words to-day! Three thousand words to- 
morrow, whether to-day has finished a novel or not. How 
well he wrote on Tuesday and on Thursday. How delicately 
and with what power. But on Wednesday? * * * if only 
he had slept over! r. h. 



**Au claire de la lune 
Mon ami Pierrot 
Prates moi ta plume 
Pour 6crire un mot." 

Shivering, amid his robes of white, Pierrot leans on the 

balcony-rail over the iark canal. 

On high the cold, white moon, clear cut as 



MOONLIGHT, ^ Grccian cameo, floats amid an aether of deli- 
cate blue. Fantastically the ancient, gabled 
houses cast their unreal silhouettes against the light. Every- 
where faint, blue flashes come from the glittering snow as it 
lies in the moonshine. 

Amid the universal white the great canal, where lies a deli- 
cate, duplicate moon, is black, excessively black. 

Softly the carillon floats on the silence. 

Trembling, Pierrot draws closer about his tender throat the 
ermine and silk of his exquisite robe. 

Within on the bed lies Columbine. For Columbine is ill 
this Christmas Eve, and the roses on her fair cheeks shine 
with an ominous flush. The small hand that rests on the white 
of the coverlet is pale, with a paleness not of this world. 
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Without on the balcony Pierrot sighs. 

Whining, a bat flies from dark to dark. 

And Pierrot sighs: — "Ah! for a gift for fair Columbine the 
ill." Thus on Christmas Eve Pierrot anxiously ponders. "A 
gift * * * wonderful * * * dainty * * * un- 
known! * * * " 

Within Columbine stirs. 

Out in the black canal lies the fair, round moon. 

From the balcony Pierrot cries with a sound of joy: — "The 
moon! the moon! If not from the sky, that in the dark canal 



» 



A spring: — a gleam of white in the air — a splash and the 
moon in the waters is gone. 

But there in the room, on the bed Columbine stirs * * * 
sadly * * * . B. B. M. 



-It started in the billiard room at the Algonquet, and it 



was in the same place that they thought it had ended when they 

subscribed for a case of wine for the Inspector. 

EUCHRE. ^U • • i. 1 

That was their mistake. 

Forbes and DeLacey had been playing billiards, and De- 
Lacey had lost. "Billiards isn't my game, I guess," he re- 
marked, disgustedly signing the check. "Maybe it's baseball?" 
laughed Forbes. " By Jove, why not ? " exlcaimed DeLacey, 
fired with an idea, "Let's get up a couple of nines and play for 
a dinner." And that was what thev set out to do. 

Some grounds were hired away uptown, and on a Saturday 
morning the teams met at the club and went up together. Just 
as they arrived at the grounds it began to rain gently but 
steadily. Crowding under cover, they waited for it to stop. 
After a time Cameron broke out with: "Let's go to a saloon, 
there are lots of them near, and have a game of poker. It'll be 
better than waiting here." And immediately half a dozen 
started to put iiis plan into execution. 

At the first saloon they were refused when they asked for a 
place to play in, but were told to go on half a block, and there 
they met with better success. The back room they were given 
was fairly clean, and the cards were not very bad. They started 
the game at a fifty cent limit, with a jackpot to follow three of 
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a kind or better, and they soon were engrossed in the play. 
Suddenly the saloon-keeper rushed in. "Look out," he im- 
plored, "the Inspector's coming." There was no exit except 
through the saloon and they heard the front door swing to. 
They had been playing with the money on the table and they 
swept it off in a second and then grasped wildly for the cards. 
"Deal for Hearts," said Forbes. "No," said Cameron, "that's 
as bad as poker, "Euchre." "But I don't know — " beg^n 
two. "Never mind," interrupted Cameron. 

"Gentlemen, I am sorry — ^" said the Inspector, entering the 
room. 

"Sorry about what?" blandly enquired Forbes. 

"That finding you gambling, I shall be forced to take un- 
pleasant measures." 

"Gambling? The idea!" exclaimed Cameron. "Why, we got 
caught in the rain and stopped to play euchre." 

"Euchre! That's good," said the Inspector, "They told me 
you wanted to play poker up at McPhalen's." 

"Mistake," said Forbes shortly, closely conning his hand. 
"Confound it, nothing but low cards," he remarked, playing a 
three spot. The Inspector looked perplexed. "Euchre, is it?" 
he inquired, "I'm fond of the game myself. Do you mind if 
I look on? I've an hour or so to spare." 

"Oh! certainly! Glad to have you," answered Cameron in 
a quaking voice. 

It was Frazier's turn and he hesitated before making his 
play. Clubs had been led and he laid down the jack of spades. 
"Sorry I can't follow suit," he explained. The Inspector's 
face relaxed. "Great game, euchre," he remarked. 

The cards were dealt again and it was Forbes' declaration. 
Clearly he did not know what to do. The first hand had had 
no beginning at all. Finally an inspiration come to him, "Well, 
I guess I'll order it up," he announced, pursing up his lips. 

"Yes, do," responded Frazier, "I'm thirsty as a sand-hilL 
Damn you, Cameron, stop kicking me." 

"I wouldn't mind a drop myself," said the Inspector, choking 
something in his throat. "Most scientific euchre I ever saw," 
he remarked when he had drained his glass. "Do have 
another," said Cameron. "All right," was the answer, "but 
don't let me interrupt the game." 



1 
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"Got a cigar/' said the Inspector at random. He made his 
crhoice from six cases. 

The minutes slipped by slowly. The Inspector had made 
Iriimself comfortable. Finally he stretched himself. "Well/' 
^»aid he/' I see my time's up, and I'll have to—." 

'*Yes/' interrupted the rest, "it's time for us to stop anyway." 

"I hope you'll pardon my little mistake about the poker," said 
^tte Inspector, turning to go. "And oh. I forgot to tell you, 
1)ut you'll find two kings, an ace, and some others under the 
^table." R. H. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Paper Chases. 

The cup offered by E. C. Perkins, '98, to the winner of most 
points in the series of paper chases, was won by C. B. Spitzer, 
'99, with 21 points. 

The Yale Gymnastic Association 

Held it annual Fall meet Wednesday evening, December 8th. 
The final scores were: W. L. Otis, 1900, 13 points; W. K. 
Shepard, P. G., 11 points; R. C. Clapp, '99 S., 5 points, and B. 
Wilson, 1901, 3 points. 

The Society of Delta Phi 

On December nth gave elections to the following members of 
1900 S.: Gilmor Meredith BarroU, Charles Edward Bascom, 
William Purviance Irwin, Eben Beers Knowlton, Theodore 
Browning Nisbet, Howard Richards, Jr., Ira Richards, Jr., 
Bayard Marston Smith. 

The Yak Record 

On December 15th elected the following men to positions on 
the editorial board: Henry Hunt Tompkins, Jr., '99; Edward 
B. Hill, 1900, and Warren P. Thorpe, 1900. 

The University Club 

Has elected the following men to membership: M. B. Bangs, 
'99; C. T. Doyle, Jr., '99; E. O. Jones, Jr., '99; R. Z. Buch- 
walter, '99, and J. D. Hawes, '99. 

The Senior Class of the Law School 
Has elected Willard Newell Drown editor of the Shingle. 



Obituary. 
Alonzo Frank Jack, of the class of '99. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

When Yale is attacked, as she frequently is, for anything, from winning 
games and races to spinning the idle top, her friends are usually interested 
readers, but seldom busy or noisy in their protests. Just now a paper in 
New York, The Voice, has taken its shy at the College, and gained its share 
of consequent advertisement (you will notice that a subscription blank 
accompanies most of its circular matter) which no one can well begrudge 
them. Their charge, briefly written, is drunkenness, especially that attend- 
ing the flush of victory over Princeton. Since its first outburst, the Voice, 
sticking bravely to its colors, has widened the scope of its charge, and 
broadly asserted that drunkenness here is a popular institution. Now 
the editor speaks merely from his own observations: it is the merest 
waste of words for a friend of Yale, or foe, to deny that there is absolutely 
at least a great deal of drunkenness in the college. Speaking relatively, it 
is another matter. One must have a close and almost unattainable acquaint- 
ance with a number of communities, collegiate and otherwise, before he can 
properly relate the evil here to the evil away from here. It certainly is very 
idle for him who has eyes and ears, to deny that at times at least the college 
(although not in toto) appears hilarious. In a subsequent issue the Voice 
took quick advantage of the opening given it, and by quoting what it termed 
the deadly parallel, rather easily defended its original position, and as easily 
refuted local attacks on itself. The editor is not in sympathy with the 
Voice, and, Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls, we do not think it expedient to fill 
out the please find enclosed you so kindly sent us. However, for truth is no 
heresy, we quite agree with you in your clamor for reform. But the pledge 
method and the social ostracism method which you suggest, seems to us 
superficial, and not calculated to be of permanent value. A better method is 
to set moving those forces which will inspire or compel a man, or a class, to 
spend some of his time in hard work. Such forces are at work here, and we 
think are of increasing energy. Your reporter said nothing of that one way 
or the other. But to many of us the work a man does and the time which 
be spends in working are the greatest factors in his salvation. If a man is 
led to work hard, not only a practical abstinence from liquor is assured, but 
also a number of positive virtues. Should you reform a drunkard and leave 
him a window-seat loafer, your efforts are but poorly rewarded, and we shall 
continue to think that industry born from within, rather than efforts from 
the temperance platform, is the cure and the only one applicable to what, 
as one must readily admit, is and has been an evil of great proportions at 
Yale and elsewhere. We can defend its eflicacy a priori with conviction 
and a posteriori, although data in this direction must necessarily be hearsay, 
we can say with some confidence that it has been a strong factor in dimin- 
ishing drunkenness in New Haven. 
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LEST WE forget!" 



Lord of the Living, in whose sight 

A thousand years are yesterday 
Or as the watches of the night, 

Shew Living Man the Living Way ! 

The world doth clamor at our gate, 

The world's huge hunger goes unfed ; — 
Shall sable gown be more than meat, 

Or crust of culture more than bread ? 

Immured in the cloistral cell 

( We hear the unfettered eagles cry !) 
Our beads of learning we o'ertell, 

(And dawn draws dragons in the sky !) 

Lord Captain Christy whose moming^eyne 

Are stars that shall not brook control^ 
Reruw the Primitive Design^ 

Rebreathi in Man a living Soul! 

— Harvard Advo€mU, 



BY STRATFORD CHURCH. 

Ah, Will, how witless thou to have thy will 

So wantonly with fair but froward Anne ! 

Thy wit in winning her was loser still. 

Feeding itself on flame that passions fan. 

For thus impassioned. Will, thy peace was lost, 

Lost Avon's silence, gone the green elm's shade, 

While thou, wild wisher, fire-awakened, tossed, 

Must seek through troublous turmoil joys that fade. 

Yea, Will, thy wit, all fancy-fanned to flame 

And lighting London so majeitic-dim. 

Brought thee, with dark new love, dark sorry shame 

And player's fame defaming poet's hymn. 

Yet, Will, thy Peace is peacefuller, I wot, 

Than if sweet Avon's peace had been thy lot. 

-^Harvard Monthly. 
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DEVICLOPMENT. 

" Ring out the old, ring in the new ! '* 

THE old {gentleman quoted it slowly, looking up wist- 
fully at the Chapel tower. *'We didn't have those in 
my day, sir; only the old bell. I recollect now" — 

I broke the momentary silence with a mumbled apology 
of interrogation. He looked around from under his gray 
eyebrows and in the half-light I thought I caught a little 
smile on his face. *'An old man's tales, — old man's tales," 
and he was silent once more. 

We leaned back against the fence and stared, both of us, 
at the yellow-lit windows that stared l)ack, unwinking, out 
over the campus. The old gentleman turned suddenly. 

"Can't I see it?" he broke out. "Can't I feel it? It's 
gone, sir, gone! College? College? No, sirce! It's 
Yale University, and the College is gone: the fence is gone, 
and the Row, and the pumps and the old Lab. — all of 'em. 
And there's something new — I don't know — I can't exactly 
place it, but I give you my word it's here, and the old feel- 
ing^s gone. I hang around, making myself miserable, pok- 
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ing into the corners, and. once in a while, of an evening, sir, 
I get a glimpse, or hear a laugh or a song, — and I go home 
and sit by the fire till Fm ashamed to look my butler in the 
eye. But it doesn't last. YouVe a new atmosphere now 
— ^too rare air for an old codger." 

"I suppose — it must have changed some,'' I ventured, 

but the Spirit is" — 

Come, come, boy/' he said, and shook his stick at me, 

don't! You talk — you all always talk about the Spirit — 
but it's no use, sir; — won't go. The old Spirit's gone. I'll 
wager you do not know all your class by sight, now, eh? 
— And what's all this grumbling and wailing I hear, eh? 
*Theodorus's exclusiveness!' Exclusive bosh! Did we 
have 'exclusiveness'? And these 'pushes'! 'Pushes'! 
Tommy-rot, sir! Did we have 'pushes'? Did we have 
colonies of grinds — colonies of 'sports' — all hedged off — 
half the class grumbling at the other half — not so bad as 
that, either, but still, pretty bad, sir! — eh? Was there a 
man in my class who'd cut another — not at all because of 
a grudge — only because he didn't care to know more than 
his owm particular 'push'? Did we have grinds with 
grudges against the class? I tell you, the old feeling's gone, 
sir. You have classes within your classes, and you make 
them yourselves, and Heaven knows what'll come of it; I 
don't!" 

Things are changing, to tell the truth, and the old Col- 
lege, the College of the old brick Row and the old fence, 
the College where you, a Senior, knew most of the Fresh- 
men, is going, — almost gone, leaving only its traditions. 
It is hard, but what can you expect? And what — with all 
due reverence for the old times — can be better? The old 
times are old: a bald fact. The world about Yale is chang- 
ing, and Yale must change. 

The old gentleman's lament, with a bit of salt, is just. 
A transformation as rapid as ours must bring confusion 
and does rouse a little of the dust of conflict. Individually, 
we in Yale may have widely different aims, a range not 
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dreamed of within the memory of graduates; and hand in 
hand with this diversity of ideal comes in the feeling of 
restraint, of division, between men of the same class. The 
man who comes to Yale to-day with no greater desire than 
that of getting a ''college education," w^hatever that may 
be, is not going to be in the closest sympathy with the fellow 
who uses the alchemy of hard work to make real his air 
castles. A subtle constraint exists. It can not be avoided, 
only kept from swelling. It existed before, but had no 
room to show itself. Give us time to become used to 
things, and the swelling that shows to-day — almost all on 
the surface, by the way, — will be reduced. The grumblers 
make a fairly good hot compress. 

But perhaps you do not believe that such a state exists. 
Take yourself, for instance. What men do you trot around 
with? You say that the great proportion of the class be- 
longs on the list of your friends. Very true. Very good. 
Immer also! But that is not the point. Whose room do 
you drop into when you want to toast your toes over the 
fire and smoke a slow pipe and drift into a good talk? 
Who sits in the corner with you at Mory's? Who walks 
out with you to look on at the practice? Who sprawls 
in the other end of your canoe under the lake shore? 
Four times out of five, a fellow whose young idea shoots 
in the same direction as your own. That is the faint line 
which has marked itself down more and more distinctly, 
along with the growth of Yale; a line that existed ever so 
faintly in the old days. It is a change, it brings a new 
atmosphere, but it is perfectly natural. We have a right 
to our individual aims, and our likes and dislikes are largely 
influenced by them. 

But the old gentleman forgot two things. The one is 
this: the fact that wx know that every fellow about us, — 
grind, loafer, athlete, whatever he be, — is really here for 
the plain purpose, whether he succeed in it or no, of mak- 
ing a man of himself, — this fact alone is enough to give us 
a mutual respect and esteem which no amount of Univer- 
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sity development can uproot. It is character we are after. 
The other thing that slipped his mind is this: that, no 
matter how different from the old Yale, we love the new 
Yale, the new University, for under its care we learn to 
know ourselves and our strength and weakness, and to 
know those about us, as they did in the old Yale, too; and 
in this lies the chances of our success. 

It is in no spirit of cavil that this is spoken, for I trust my 
bump of reverence is as large as any man's. I merely wish 
to show that the old gentleman's thought did not go far 
enough. The old College, with its greater simplicity, 
is gone; the new University is come; and our business is to 
behave as if we realized that. We have still the old tradi- 
tions and the old odd corners on the campus, that will go 
down into the future to strengthen our love for Yale and 
our love and respect for each other. These last are the 
bonds that unite all who walk the campus, oldest graduate 
and youngest Freshman. The old gentleman is not one 
bit out of place at the fence. 

Of a sudden the lighted windows at which I was staring 
were darkened. I blinked for a moment, and turned to the 
old gentleman, who laughed uncertainly. "I'm a little 
wrought up, I think," he said apologetically. "It's all 
right, I suppose, but it comes hard to get used to things. 
You will know afterwards." He stood up and gripped his 
cane firmer. "I shall enjoy my fire after this," he said. 
"Good night, sir." 

I watched him into the shadow, and heard the stick go 
tapping along the flags. A fellow came by and peered 
into my face. 

Wie gehfs? Going over?" 

Ring out the old" — I answered, as I started off beside 
him; the chime was striking. 

"What's that you said?" asked the man sharply, but I 
said nothing, and as we rounded the corner of the building 
the twelve strokes were ringing out. 

David Deforest BurrelL 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET THE PROVENgAL. 

IsHAM Henderson, Louisville, Ky. 

ALPHONSE Daudet is a moderate realist — strange 
anomaly — but he is above all things a Provengal. 
Living in Paris almost since childhood, a Bohemian, a wor- 
shipper at the shrine of the realistic school, a professional 
man of letters, he has preserved through failure and suc- 
cess — and he has tasted more than once of both — that 
exquisite perfume of his Southern temperament. Emile 
Zola has said of Daudet, "benevolent nature has placed him 
where poetry ends and reality begins." It is a happy 
phrase, but it conveys only part of the truth. For Zola 
fails to mention how, even in his most 'realistic' works, 
Daudet has been able to retain this power of combining 
poetry and realism. He forgets his Southern tempera- 
ment and does not take into account that Daudet was at first 
a poet, then a poetical prose writer as in the "Lettres de 
mon Moulin," and finally, by development, a realist. For 
his realism is a development, the result of years of literary 
work pursued regardless of any school except that great 
school of art. It is not a fad, but a conviction, tempered 
by experience, guided by a poetical, aesthetic nature which 
revolts at the disgusting or the gross. '^Certain odors 
would make him ill," says Pellissier. And, he might have 
added, certain scenes are beyond or rather beneath his con- 
ception. The optimism of his earlier works will not let 
him descend to the plane on which the realism of Zola 
moves. The Provencjal refuses to follow the lead of the 
realist. Yet, though he is thus restrained and confined by 
the poetical side of his nature, we can hardly regret the 
restraint. To do this would be as strange as to regret that 
an author like Dickens was not a "realist;" to be disap- 
pointed that instead of pleasing us by painting the terrible. 
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he disgusted us with the loathsome. "J^^k" and "Fre- 
mont Jeune" lose no more than do "Our Mutual Friend" 
and "Oliver Twist" in being pictures which are fearful but 
not obscene. 

To go thus far and no farther in comparing these two men 
would be an injustice to Daudet. For Daudet has been 
often called the French Dickens, and some critics have 
gone so far as to accuse him of copying the English novelist. 
Their favorite instance has been the comparison of Desiree 
Delobelle in "Fromont, Jeune et Risler, Aine," and Jenny 
Wren in "Our Mutual Friend." It is only necessary to 
turn to Daudet's "Thirty Years in Paris" to disprove this 
accusation. "I mentioned one day to Andre Gill, the 
sketcher of outlines, who was in all respects an artist, the 
little Delobelle and the manner in which I was describing 
her; and he warned me that in one of Dickens' novels, till 
then unknown to me, "Our Mutual Friend," there was 
exactly the same account of an infirm girl, a doll dresser." 
The character was too dear to Daudet, however, to be given 
up because of a mere resemblance, and he goes on to de- 
scribe his search for another trade for Desiree, and how the 
faded gilt letters over a doorway, "Birds and Flies for Bon- 
nets" came to him as an inspiration. This likeness, despite 
the importance that the critics attach to it, is merely a coin- 
cidence. If they would only look more closely, how many 
real resemblances could they find! "Daudet feels at heart 
the love of Dickens toward the disgraced and the poor," 
writes Pellissier. How else could the author of "Jack" 
feel? Daudet's own early life was as hard, perhaps harder 
than that of Dickens. And it was this experience of hard- 
ship in the beginning that made his compassion so tender 
to Jack and Desiree and "Le Petit Chose." When he was 
serving as a drudge in a school, his free, high-strung South- 
ern nature revolted at the continual and unmerited cruelty. 
And it is this side that Dickens and Daudet most often 
present of the suffering of children; not the physical but 
the mental torture. But there is this difiference between 
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the love of the two men for the outcast ; one is the convic- 
tion of a reformer; the other the sympathy of a Provencal. 
Dickens' love is a deep-rooted compassion for a class which 
he has typified in a character; that of Daudet an emotion 
moved to the depths of its Southern tenderness by a person. 
Jack, "Le Petit Chose," Desiree and the other characters 
of Daudet that appeal to us are and were individuals. His 
Southern temperament, strong in emotions, is weak in con- 
ceptions. Daudet is a realist who paints from reality. 

This characteristic method and the way Daudet uses it 
are, strange as it may sound, probably his greatest strength 
and his greatness weakness. In so far as it is reality it is 
strength. When it descends to personality it is a weak- 
ness. If used as the artist uses his sketch book, to catch 
a gesture or a position, it is the legitimate resource of 
the novelist. But when it degenerates into the *'novel with 
a key," it becomes distasteful, though, with Daudet, never 
disgusting. For, even in "Le Nabab," of which the hero 
was Daudet's patron, at a time w4ien he w^as sorely in need 
of help, there is nothing at which even the Due de Morny 
could take offense. The hero is, indeed, as some critics 
have suggested, such a character as the Due would have 
been pleased to be likened to — impulsive, lavish in his 
generosity, in short, the free and easy rich Parisian. Yet 
even this cannot excuse the miserable taste that can betray 
the inner life of the man who had allowed Daudet, as his 
secretary, to see this phase of this existence. It is the most 
disagreeable side of an author who is otherwise peculiarly 
free from such examples of bad taste. Yet this fault is so 
intimately connected with the method Daudet uses in all 
his works that it is almost impossible to separate the one 
from the other. In *'Le Nabab" and "Numa Roumes- 
tan" he wished to paint the Southern character as he had 
seen and known it — passionate, impulsive and, except when 
the better emotions were aroused, selfish. With "Le 
Nabab" he only partially succeeded. He was hampered by 
the personality of the Due de Morny. "Numa Roumes- 
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tan/' on the other hand, is such a perfect picture that, if 
the ideal novel is taken to be the perfect delineation of a 
character, it may lay a just claim to being Daudet's greatest 
work. Numa is the "joy of the street, sorrow of the 
house," as the Provencal proverb says; one who becomes 
intoxicated by triumph and craves it the more each time 
he tastes it — a "contradictory, incomprehensible nature,'* 
as Daudet says. He is harsh and tender, selfish and gener- 
ous, arrogant and humble, but above all, ambitious of the 
adoration and adulation of the populace; "joy of the street, 
sorrow of the house," worshipped by the mob, feared and 
suspected by his wife, strong as long as the torrent of his 
words is allowed full play, weak when recalled from 
emotions to realities, he is the Provencal transplanted from 
the village to the city, speaking from the platform of the 
tribunal instead of the table of the tavern. But this is not 
all. To portray a Provenqal who is not poetical and is not 
moved, influenced and, for the moment, governed by the 
music of his native tambourine, would be to give a partial 
and imperfect portrait. So, in the very opening chapter 
there is a scene in which the peasant Valmajour, with his 
tambourine and flute, plays before Numa and the enchanted 
populace. "At the sound of this sharp, wild music," writes 
Daudet, "more than by all that he had seen since he had 
been there, Roumestan saw rise before him his childhood, 
when he was a Provencal lad, running about at rural fetes 
and dancing under the leafy plane-trees in the village 
squares, in the white dust of the broad roads, and in the 
lavender of the parched hillsides. A pleasant emotion 
brightened his eyes; for, notwithstanding his forty years 
and a political life that was very wearing, he still preserved, 
by the favor of nature, great imagination and that outward 
appearance of sensibility which deceives one as to the true 
background of character." And Numa is so overcome 
that he tells the tambourinist to come up to Paris and his 
fortune will be made. He comes and, after the first suc- 
cess, falls lower and lower, to disappear finally in the concert 
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hall. It is one of those stories so often used by the novelist 
to lend variety to the work. It is a truism, but it is also 
true; a page from Daudet's own diary. For Daudet had 
just such an experience with a tambourinist and, carried 
away by the recollections that drum and fife recalled to 
him, mistaking this emotion for one aroused by real music, 
he gave him a part in one of his plays. After the first 
applause the poor Provenc^al sank from the theatre to the 
music hall and then to the pot house, refusing with the 
stubborn obstinacv of the Southerner either to believe that 
he was not a genius or to return home where his music 
would have been understood and appreciated. The inci- 
dent is a striking example of how closely Daudet con- 
nects himself with his novels. "Who is Numa?" he 
once exclaimed. "I am;" and this naive confession, taken 
in the way in which he meant it, must be believed. For 
Roumestan is the Proven<;;al character exposed to all the 
temptations of a political life. He is just such a man as 
Daudet imagined he himself would have been under simi- 
lar conditions; those conditions in which the poetical has 
to be subordinated to the real, the generous to the calculat- 
ing act, and the ideal to the fact. This is what makes the 
character so powerful in Daudet's hands. "It is the real," 
writes Henry James — "the transmuted real — that he gives 
us best." In his own character Daudet had the real. The 
transmutation merely changed it from Daudet to Rou- 
mestan. 

Numa Roumestan is, however, but one phase of this 
peculiarity. The whole series of "Tartarin," the "Lettres 
de mon Moulin," "Le Petit Chose," all bear this mark of 
subjectivity, though in different degrees. The "Lettres 
de mon Moulin" and "Le Petit Chose," indeed, are even 
more personal than is Numa. They are Daudet without 
the transmutation. Tartarin, on the other hand, is more 
especially the Provencal character with the ludicrous 
rather than the more serious side betrayed. Tartarin is 
a liar. There is no denying, no evading this fact. He \% 
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a liar, moreover, who rather prides himself on being such. 
The difference between him and Roumestan is of degree 
rather than kind. One has spent his life in the little Pro- 
venqal town. His ambition does not rise above his sur- 
roundings. The other has passed beyond Provenqe; he 
demands the homage and craves the admiration of the world. 
Yet both attain their ends in the same way, by the lie that 
becomes so powerful in the Southerner's mouth. Both 
are, in fact, the Provenc^al as Daudet knows and under- 
stands the type, and they owe their power and charm to 
this fact — ^that they needed little transmutation in the 
author's mind. 

To separate the works of Daudet which treat of the 
Southern character, from those in which it apparently 
plays but a small part, would seem to exclude these latter 
from the list of his best works. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. "Fromont Jeune" and "J^^^* have claims 
too strong to be ignored. Yet the classification is a just 
one. For there is as clear a distinction between these two 
classes as there is between the work of Daudet the idealist 
and Daudet the realist. Just as "Le Petit Chose" marks 
the transition from the ideal to the real, so the "Contes du 
Lundi" exemplify the difference between the stories that 
treat of the Provencal and those that treat of the broader 
life experienced by the author after coming to Paris. For 
these "Contes" are neither more nor less than portrayals 
of the various passions and emotions especially charac- 
teristic of the Southerner transferred from Provencje to 
Paris, or to Alsace or wherever Daudet saw fit; and, no 
matter where they are set, they still retain the aroma of the 
South. Coming between the "Lettres de mon Moulin" 
and "Fromont, Jeune et Risler, Aine," they serve as the 
stepping-stone from one to the other. In the former 
Daudet is still the Provenc^al; in the latter he has dropped 
his Proven<jalism, with its poetry and sunshine, to become 
the Parisian. But Daudet has never become a real Pari- 
sian, and his Provenqalism, though dropped for the 
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moment, is not forgotten. It returns to him again in his 
later works, changed indeed, betrayed more by the buoy- 
ancy of his spirits than by the old poetical way of viewing 
life; but it is still the Provencal character of "Tartarin" and 
the "Lettres de mon Moulin." To him Paris has remained 
as foreigfn, as wonderful, as full of the new and the inter- 
esting as the first day he saw it. As its characters and 
characteristics have been fingered and sifted and trans- 
muted in his hands, they have felt, not the rough, harsh 
grasp of the North, but the gentle, affectionate touch of the 
South. This faculty of treating everything in a pleasing, 
kindly way, is the characteristic that gives to his works 
their greatest charm. It is the poetry of Provenqe, the all- 
pervading gaiety of the South, that can tell even the story 
of Jack with a smile; a smile full of sympathy, love and 
emotion. For the smile is the rarest, the most precious 
of all Daudet's treasures. The smile of compassion for. 
Jack, of amusement at Tartarin, of contempt for Sidonie, 
of forgiveness for Numa — all are but variations of the smile 
of the Southerner, of the Provencal. 
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ALCE. 

WHEN Alee and I were children we lived nearby and 
went to school together. Alee was older than I, 
and sometimes she would wait for me, but more often it 
was I who waited for Alee; waited for her at the gate, and 
if the hall door was open I entered; and Alee was most 
always ready, except, perhaps for the Creed and the Bene- 
diction, and then I wxnt in and said it again, said the Creed 
that I might walk w4th Alee. Those were the days of little 
Lord Fauntleroy. Great days for children with long ring- 
lets. And there was little difference between boys and 
girls then, the ringlets made them so much alike and equal. 
And those were the days of sleds and skates in winter; and 
in the school clay images to make, and songs to sing, and 
marches. And there were blocks with letters on them, and 
these blocks were used for castles. And from their letters 
words were made. Words and castles! Of all things then, 
now well-remembered words alone are with me still, and 
these are becoming always a little longer and a little harder. 

When Alee was twelve she went to school with girls, 
and I from fever lost my curls and played with boys ever 
after, but not always. Often in the summer afternoon 
Alee would come to me in the garden; out among the trees 
where the butterflies were and the buttercups and pansies. 
And chief delight of all there was the sand-heap; where with 
spade and bucket mountains were reared, tunnels were 
bored, and canals were dug, all by me for the glee of Alee. 
There were more canals in that little waste of sand than 
sluggish lie or run through Amsterdam. 

And there were boats and ships with yard-arms and 
top masts gallant in gay attire and trim, trimmed for me 
with ribbons bright by the hand of Alee. Oh! the sand, 
the shifting sand, the inconstant sand! How like time it 
runs, like hope it vanishes! How often have I raised 
Mount Hercules to its topmost pinnacle and sat me down 
to survey the garden to find myself the fool and clod of the . 
very element, the inconstant and shifting sand; the up- 
holder of no hope, the stay of no seat. 
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But I did not think so then. No such thoughts as these 
in me with Alee. It was a bright, happy, joyous time, 
with pinching bugs and beetles and ants for neighbors. 
The busy truant ants; kleptomaniacs by nature. It was 
they who stole my sand, carried it away grain by grain, and 
quicker than grew the gourd by night, founded empires 
with cities strong, innumerable. What the ants did I must 
do. Steal other sand with equal patience and endurance. 
So gjeat is example; it was so then, then and now and, may 
be, alwavs. 

Now with bucket in either hand I made journeys to a 
neighbor's field, filled them with sand that was not my own, 
and returning poured it upon the heap, and saw it day by 
day assume its former grandeur. At such a time Alee 
came to me. I did not tell her the sand was not mine and 
that I was no better than the ants, my neighbors. And 
she, in ignorance, praised my efforts and without asking 
took a bucket and gladly went with me to the river. Alee 
had a bucket now, and I had another; this was as we went 
to school, hand in hand together. 

We filled our buckets with the sand, then gathered bright 
shells and pebbles and threw them far out upon the water. 
And thus we wandered up the river forgetful of our buckets 
and the sand, intent only upon the pebbles and brighter 
shells. I had never seen Alee cry, had never heard her 
scream except for laughter, but now I heard her piercing 
cry and saw the look of terror in her face as she stood with 
eyes fixed upon a serpent coiled and hissing but a few feet 
beside her. I do not know just how, only without fear or 
thought of fear or hazard, with stone and stick I slew the 
serpent, and taking the willing hand of Alee hurried to 
our buckets and the sand. But we could not carry the 
sand. The sand was not mine. Only the empty buckets 
were mine; only these and Alee. And with the buckets we 
returned, each to a home secure from serpents. 

It is better to be good than it is to be bad, and it comes 
so easy to be good the day after. The ants might steal 
my sand now and with it build their cities, but I would steal 
no more — no more sand. Besides Alee came out no more. 
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One day a man went in her home carrying a little satchel. 
And he came again and often. Another day he brought 
one with him. Day after day they came and oftener. 
Then they came no more. But a throng of people came 
one day just as they come to a great reception. Only there 
was a great white wagon now and a man in black they call 
director. And Alee came out again 'tis true. Just once 
for all, forever; and ever so many school girls helped her 
into the great white wagon. And there was not a bit of 
music then, and not a sign of gladness; and I knew what I 
could not believe was true that I would play and pray no 
more with Alee. 

I am older now. Old enough to remember many things 
and places. Old enough to regret that I forget so many 
eyes and lovely faces; old enough to wander free in many 
a field and hither, but with all the increasing years and 
strength I could not do again the thing so great I did 
when, a child, one day I stood by Alee. And why I do not 
know. There is something strange about it all, and old; 
as old as the first great gardener who, when sorely pressed 
hid himself behind a bush; and sent his wife, the more 
childlike to the twain, to parley with the serpent in the 
garden. 

The field where Alee shook with terror is now the 
pleasure ground of a thriving city, and on pleasant days in 
summer thousands of children and men and women seek 
its winding paths and river. And I go often to the self 
same field and shore and wonder, as I look upon the throng, 
if the serpents are now all gone and children need be brave 
no more. 

And I am thinking now of child days, and the opening 
eyes of youth, when children were eager learners, and 
teachers were friends most true. When Love was the lode- 
star upward, there were no marks to drag one down; before 
letters were used for words there was no sorrow in all the 
world. And I remember the airy fairy faces, distorted now, 
may be ; and I think of a face that will never change. It is 
the face of Alee Lee. 

Fred H. Winters. 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER AND M. ZOLA: 

A STUDY IX REALISM. 

IF a man should at some future day make a study of the 
literature of the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
especially that of the Continent, he would find as its most 
noticeable characteristic its reaHsm, whether attempted or 
accomplished. Up to about 1830 literature, labouring 
under the bonds of the pseudo-classic, had been formal and 
pedantic. It had been lifeless and abstract, concerning 
itself with only severe and remote things, very moral, deal- 
ing in allegories, and representing all things under con- 
ventional masks in set forms. It was always Corydon to 
Sylvia, never a man to a woman. The critical in a narrow 
sense stifled the creative, and the symmetrical was held in 
so high an esteem that the excesses of power became 
blemishes so gjeat as to hide the splendid. At times this 
literature is dainty and fascinating, \tr\ perfect, but very 
stiflf and shallow% infinitely artificial and inhuman. Then 
with a wild, superb burst Romanticism came in. Passion 
filled all art, and a glow of colour spread over all things. 
A splendid sense of power filled those self-central artists, 
who wrote so finely of their own suffering, and "dragged 
their bleeding hearts" abroad. Their heroes and heroines 
did magnificent and impossible things w^ith grand gestures 
amid scenes of an exotic splendour. The sheer imagina- 
tive power, the fancy and the fantasy of the time wxre 
unsurpassable. It was superb, and alive, full of pulsing 
blood, but it was still all imaginary without signs of the life 
of every day. And men grew tired of it and began to 
acquire a strange new interest in themselves, in what they 
themselves did and in their own daily life. So at first 
stealthily, hardly daring to show its head, Realism crept 
m, and has since grown ever more omnipotent, till the one 
object of art has been "to hold as't were the mirrour up to 
Nature." Even until such things have been perpetrated 
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in the name of naturalism that the inevitable reaction has 
set in amid loud-voiced longings for the mystic, the sym- 
bolic or the romantic. We have swung from one extreme 
of realism to the other; from the intense and powerful 
psychology of the Russian novelist, where the realism is all 
mental, a study of the mind, usually in abnormal circum- 
stances producing extreme phenomena, a dissecting and 
laying bare of the soul — to the extreme objective realism 
of the Goncourts, which reproduces most minutely, mar- 
velously every action, every sensation, every sigh, no mat- 
ter how small, of the outward life. The gamut of realism 
has been run through, and no new note is to be found; a 
man can only develop an old one in a new manner. 

In the realistic school there is one man, he who as a 
placard for his works invented the term naturalism, who is 
generally considered the most typical of the movement, M. 
Emile Zola, perhaps the best known though far from the 
greatest or most origfinal of the realists. However M. 
Zola has his own peculiarities and his own virtues. His 
voluminous works form a kind of encyclopaedia of contem- 
porary manners and customs, really "human documents," 
rather than works of arts. His method is a laborious, pains- 
taking complication of detail, which he gathers together 
into a mass that has no particular structure or plan. He is 
gifted with an intense power of observation, not subtle like 
that of the Goncourts, noticing strange things unseen of 
other artists, but rather commonplace and faithful, ena- 
bling him to remark innumerable details too minute to 
attract the attention of ordinary men. He has an exceed- 
ingly acute sense of smell, the same is true of his hearing; he 
is the five-sense developed to extreme sensitiveness. And 
all this minutire gathered and observed he sets down 
coldly and calmly, exactly as they appear to him, without 
any personal feeling, without any grouping, just a state- 
ment of facts. 

His effect is cumulative; he furnishes the reader with the 
material wherewith he must himself construct the picture. 
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These very qualities make it difficult to choose any one 
passage that will illustrate his method, for it is only by the 
accumulative effect of the book that the result is obtained. 
However, from the following extract from "L' Argent" 
some slight idea may be had: — 

"Pilleraut however, very tall, very thin, with abrupt ges- 
tures and a nose like a sabre-blade in the bony face of a 
knight-errant, had habitually the familiarity of the gambler 
who elevates into a principle the break-neck, declaring that 
he went head over heels into misfortunes every time that 
he applied himself to reflection. He had the exuberant 
nature of a 'bull' always turned towards victory, while 
Moser on the contrary, short of stature, with yellow com- 
plexion, ravaged by a liver disease, was ceaselessly lament- 
ing, a prey to continual fears of a cataclysm. As for 
Salmon, a very handsome man struggling against his fifty 
years, displaying a superb beard, black as ink, he passed as 
an extraordinarily strong fellow. He never talked, he 
answered only by smiles, no one knew in what way he 
speculated nor even whether he speculated; and his manner 
of listening impressed Moser so much that he often, after 
having confided in him, ran to change an order, discon- 
certed by his silence." 

All this is very realistic and very modem, and no one 
would expect to find the same thing done in centuries long 
past. Yet, five hundred years ago old Dan Chaucer did 
a not unsimilar thing. If you will turn to the Prologue 
of the Canterbury Tales, a kind of miniature portrait of the 
whole fourteenth century, and study it in this light, you will 
be surprised at the striking analogy. To compare with the 
passage above, you will find this description of the Monk: 

" His heed was balled, that shoon as any glas, 
And eek his face, as he hadde been anoint. 
He was a lord ful fat and in good point ; 
His eyen stepe and roUinge in his heed, 
That steemed as a forneys of a leed." 

«7 
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And again this: 

** A Somnour was ther with us in that place, 
That hadde a fyr-reed cherubimes face, 
For sawceflem he was, with eyen narwe, 

• • • « « 

With scalled browes blake, and piled beerd ; 
Of his visage children were aferd. 
« « « « « 

Well loved he garlick, oynons and eek likes, 
And for to drynken strong wyn, reed as blood. 
Than wold he speke and crye as he were wood, 
And whan that he well dronken hadde the wyn. 
Than wolde he speke no word but Latyn. 

Despite the five hundred years and the difference of lan- 
guage, the method of the two is practically the same. In 
both you find the same minute and extraordinary observa- 
tion of detail, an observation that stops neither at the ugly 
nor repulsive, and in both you find the same encyclopaedic, 
irrelevant grouping of these details. It is strange that in 
fourteenth century England a man should have thus in a 
way anticipated the Frenchman of to-day. 

But Chaucer has great gifts M. Zola has not, which make 
him, without the shadow of a doubt, beyond comparison the 
greater of the two. One of these is humour, of which there 
is not the slightest trace in the French writer. Chaucer 
loves, above all else, fun, and seeks it at all expense, whether 
coarse or refined, so that however biting his satire may be, 
the humour of it takes away all that bitterness which is the 
very essence of Swift. He has the wild glee of a child, his 
eyes are always twinkling with merriment, for everywhere, 
no matter how deep hidden, he sees the comic. He casts 
about his characters this atmosphere, until they seem to 
Inove, even the stately and the fair, in a kind of glow of 
delightful humour that only enhances their other virtues. 
His work is mellow with this quality. 

Chaucer has likewise fancy, imagination and evocative 
power. Amid all the realism of his characters he will put 
in some little touch of fancy, so suggestive that it sends 
the mind wandering along devious and delightful paths. 
Untrammeled by the realistic, he can take sheer flights of 
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imagination, and weave splendid, impossible things. He 
can, with dainty side-words, paint some lovely scene or 
some fair maid and can evoke and call forth the very essence 
of nature, above all in the ''faire fresshe month of May" so 
that you feel and see it, so that the sunshine warms you and 
the bird-song gladdens. 

But above all Chaucer is an artist with an exquisite sense 
of the beautiful. Xowliere in the work of M. Zola can you 
find any feeling for the artistic or the aesthetic. His one 
care is for truth as he conceives it, for the real, and if he 
can attain that he has absolutely no desire for anything 
more. Mere photography is his aim. and herein lies his 
tremendous weakness. Literature, which is art, must be 
something more than just life. If a picture is to be nothing 
but what any man can see out of doors witliout taking the 
trouble to go into a gallery, it is not worth the canvas and 
the paints that made it, not to mention the time spent on 
it. We do not want merely life and nature; that we can 
get any day for ourselves without going to any painter or 
author. What we want is life, is nature, is realism if you 
wish it, but with something else too, something that you 
can not name, explain or put your fingers on, but some- 
thing that makes just the difference between art and nature. 
M, Zola himself unconsciously recognized lliis when he 
defined art as nature seen through a temperament. Take 
away that temperament, or whatever you choose to call it, 
and you have got no art at all. This is why M, Zola fails; 
he has none of the synthetic, compressed and tremendously 
vivid power of Maupassant, none of the Goncourts' exqui- 
site love of the beautiful; he has only the power of setting 
down his observations of life without making of them a 
work of art. But five hundred years ago Geoffrey Chaucer 
possessed to a high degree this gift of creating a work of 
art, that is yet realistic, and this tremendous sense of the 
beautiful. So it is that though both have the same power 
of realism, Chaucer remains a genius and a great poet, while 
Zola is only an industrious and talented compiler of "human 
documents." 

Benjamm B. Moort, 
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LOWELL IN HIS POLITICAL POETRY. 

IN the **Biglow Papers," to which we turn to find 
Low^ell the statesman and politician, Lowell the satirist 
plays so important a part that the one is inseparable from 
the other. To appreciate, indeed, the intense anti-slavery 
feeling that underlies the Biglow Papers, and to see the 
outraged patriot and statesman without the satirist, one 
must look to those poems, patriotic rather than political, 
written in the period between the Mexican and Civil Wars; 
to such poems as the "Washers of the Shroud'* and "Anti- 
Apis": 

** Law is holy ; aye, but what law? Is there nothing more divine 
Than the patched up broils of Congress, venal, full of meat and wine? 
Is there, say you, nothing higher ? Naught, God save us ! that transcends 
Laws of cotton texture, wove by vulgar men for vulgar ends?" 

Of a statesman much more is said, however, of what he 
has accomplished than what he felt. And so it is in the 
Biglow Papers, after all, that the patriot and statesman 
and politician, as well as the humorist and satirist, must be 
sought. For it is the rare combination of all these charac- 
ters that is found in the Biglow Papers, just as it was the 
co-working of these characters that produced them. 

It has just been said that to understand the Biglow 
Papers one should have a thorough knowledge of the polit- 
ical history of the United States from 1840 to 1866; and 
this is, of course, true. Yet even this knowledge is insuffi- 
cient if, in looking at their political bearing and immense 
influence, the personality of their author is forgotten. Mr. 
Haweis, speaking of this influence, says, "it certainly was 
the most serious service that probably any one writer 
ever rendered to his country in a great political crisis." 
Whether he is right or not is, of course, a matter of personal 
opinion; it is indeed hard for us to give the Biglow Papers 
precedence over Uncle Tom's Cabin. But whether this is 
a truth, or merely an Englishman's theory, it has little to 
do with the present value of the Biglow Papers. If one 
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wishes to make an estimate of Lowell's service to his coun- 
try during its struggle with slavery, he must turn to the 
periodicals and newspapers of that time; but if he wishes 
to find the man who rendered this service, he must look 
to the instrument he used. 

Probably nothing can better show of what this instru- 
ment w^as made, than the fact that to-day publishers, in 
England as well as America, find it worth their while to 
print editions of the Biglow Papers. To us "Punch*' is the 
driest of reading; yet we read the "Rose and the Ring'' 
with the keenest enjoyment. In the one, whatever humor 
there is, is so dependent on the satire that to appreciate the 
humor the satire must be understood; Betsinda and Bulbo, 
on the contrary, are so amusing that their satire may be 
ignored or forgotten, and its absence will hardly be noticed. 
So it is with the Biglow Papers; the Englishman can 
scarcely be expected to understand their satire; yet by 
virtue of their humor, they have run through more than 
one edition in humorless England. And as it is with 
the Englishman, so, in a less degree, it is with us; even if 
we know our history like the proverbial book, many of the 
personal touches of Hosea Biglow's poems must be lost on 
us. Nor do w-e read them with either a history or a bio- 
graphical dictionary at our sides, any more than the 
Englishman does. For it is neither for their historical nor 
national nor political value that they are read, but for that 
humor, broad or subtle, kindly or bitterly satirical, of 
Low-ell the humorist. 

"I am going," wrote Lowell to a friend shortly after the 
Biglow Papers began, "to indulge all my fun in a volume 
of H. Biglow verses." From simple humor to anti-slavery 
satire, and from anti-slavery satire to bitter political sar- 
casm, — such w^ere the changes that the "fun of H. Biglow 
verses" underwent. But, just as the cause against slavery 
was not forgotten even in the bitterest poHtical sarcasm, 
so was the "fun of H. Biglow's verses" not forgotten either 
in the hottest political fight or the most heartfelt protesta- 
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tion against slavery. Yet, so greatly was this fun 
influenced and changed by Lowell's intense anti-slavery 
feeling, that to find it in its originally intended form in the 
verse of Hosea Biglow or Birdofredom Sawin is a practical 
impossibility. Except for 'The Courtin'/' indeed, in 
which 

*' His heart kep' goin* pitypat, 
But hern went pity Zekle." 

the verse of the Biglow Papers shows hardly a trace of that 
kindly though rollicking humor that characterizes the 
"Fable for Critics." 

In Homer Wilbur, however, Lowell did not let his poli- 
tics interfere with or change his natural free-flowing wit, 
so that it is in the reverend gentleman and his long, Latin- 
ornamented discourses that the wit of the man in its purest 
and simplest form is found. "When I came to collect them 
and publish them in a volume," wrote Lowell in his intro- 
duction to the English edition of the Biglow Papers, "I 
conceived my parson editor, with his pedantry and ver- 
bosity, his amiable vanity and superiority to the verses he 
was editing, as a fitting artistic background and foil;" and 
it is as an "artistic background and foil" that Mr. Wilbur 
must be considered. For, introduced into the first series, 
at least, after the crisis that inspired the Biglow Papers had 
for the time disappeared, the humor of his writings escaped 
the influences that changed Hosea Biglow's fun into satire, 
just as Mr. Wilbur himself escaped being made a politician 
by the verses he edited. On some occasions, to be sure, 
and especially in the second series, the sermons of Mr. 
Wilbur do ring with truly patriotic sentiment, but they are 
for the most part little more than annotations for the poems, 
or the personal views and observations of one who "to the 
lost arts would mournfully add that of listening to two-hour 
sermons," and to whom "our first fall of snow on Friday" 
was almost as important a matter as the next Presidential 
election. It is indeed in the very narrowness of this New 
England puritan that the humor of the picture lies. Yet 
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many similiar pictures by other authors have been drawn 
and have failed utterly to be either humorous or charac- 
teristic. Why is it, then, that this New Englander is so 
charming? Lowell, it must be remembered, was also a 
New Englander, and was proud of it and of his puritan 
descent. Yet, in Homer Wilbur, he certainly made fun 
of this very stock; and it is this capacity for stepping out 
of his New England character and seeing it on its amusing 
side that not only made Mr. Wilbur intensely humorous, 
but even possible. In the "Fable for Critics" Lowell walks 
his serious self sedately in front of his satirical self, along 
with the other critics of the day, and gravely reviews him- 
self ir. mock heroics. And so it is not only with Homer 
Wilbur, but also with Hosea Biglow and Birdofredum 
Sawin. All three are typical New Englanders drawn by 
one who knew the New England character as well as he 
knew their dialect; yet they are all three drawn as if by 
one to whom their peculiarities were as amusing as they are 
unknown to the Englishman. No one characteristic of the 
Biglow Papers, probably, had such an influence in causing 
them to be so universally read as did this one. Birdo- 
fredum Sawin, when he appeared, was hailed with delight 
not only by New England but by all the anti-slavery states; 
for in him they found not only the New Englander as New 
England thought him, but also as other people saw him, 
selfish, counting his loss and gain 

* £z ef we could maysure stupenjious events 
By the low Yankee stan'ard o' dollars an' cents/' 

and when he gets "converted" to the Southern cause — ^but 
this belongs to the political side of the Biglow Papers. 

To call Lowell a politician is, in our understanding of the 
word, a doubtful compliment. Yet such he showed him- 
self in the Biglow Papers. When Hosea Biglow's views 
on politics in general and those of Birdofredum Sawin on 
the Mexican War and slavery as he saw it, began to be 
uninteresting 'to the reader as well as wearying to Lowell 
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himself, he seemingly changed the subject. Yet, like that 
of the politician who suits the subject of his speech to his 
audience, this change was not one of view, but of position. 
For, from being the most ardent anti-slavery patriot, Birdo- 
fredum Sawin becomes an enthusiastic "secesher." To 
characterize this change as a stroke of genius is to **da.Tin 
it with faint praise." To say that it was the succesful 
stroke of a keen, clear-seeing politician is, however, a rery 
different matter. For such it reallv was; the stroke of a 
politician who, had he chosen a political instead af a 
literary life, might well have led that Congress that le so 
bitterly satirized. Many more such strokes migll be 
picked out of the "Biglow Papers'' and, doubtless, there 
are others that are totally lost on us. Hosea Big.ow is 
himself one of these strokes, just as Birdofredum Sa\un and 
many others of the characters were: but with this vist dif- 
ference, that Hosea is a character, but Birdofredum a 
caricature. It is this mingling of character and caricature 
that marks one and all of the Biglow Papers. Yet, n form, 
the Biglow Papers bear a close resemblance to their present 
exponents, the comico-political periodicals. Tkke the 
bitter political satire of the Biglow Papers and enlarge each 
salient feature of its victim by some multiple; then take the 
dry, naive humor of Hosea Biglow, deprive it d half its 
sparkle, dress Hosea in the orthodox clothes of a country- 
man "just come to town" and the Biglow Papers have 
become "Puck" or "Judge," James Russell Lowell, editor. 

Isham Herderson. 
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INTERNATIONAL BILLIARDS. 

IT was a question of important political acquisition. The 
local Rajah, known to be of an avaricious turn of mind, 
had lately dropped hints to the effect that, for due com- 
pensation, he might be induced to release from their fealty 
certain islands of his most august empire. 

One hour afterward Rhampore was a veritable hor- 
net's nest; the consulates were plunged in confusion, 
messages in cipher were sent humming over the cable to 
astonish governments at home, while the representatives of 
the great Christian nations of Europe, who a week before 
had dined and bored one another with the best of good 
will, now passed with glances of guarded suspicion — as for 
the Rajah, not a single moment was he allowed to be alone 
with a foreigner. 

In the midst of this uproar Lord Carisbrooke arrived. 
For three days he was followed by every eye; every move- 
ment of his was discussed at the various embassies. The 
reports were always the same — Lord Carisbrooke dined, 
hunted, rode, hunted and dined, but of politics not a word. 

Meanwhile, though the English ambassador had given 
himself up to pleasure, the intrigue went on merrily — but 
to no result. Carisbrooke alone did not participate in these 
functions. He was hunting, always hunting — they had 
almost ceased to cut jokes at his expense. The concensus 
of opinion was unanimous; Carisbrooke was adjudged a 
quiet, very solemn and thoroughly stupid good fellow. 
Indeed, Dimitrivitch had had no hesitation in officially 
conveying such an estimate to the home government. 

Then it was that Dimitrivitch conceived a scheme worthy 
of the renowned diplomat. The iron-clad Volga being 
. then in harbor, the representatives of each of the eleven 
nations were shortly invited to be present on the evening 
of the Rajah's most august birthday, it being understood, 
as a matter of course, that the Volga, as soon as all the 
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distinguished guests had been received, was to steam over 
to the royal docks, where in the midst of an illumination 
in honor of the auspicious occasion the Rajah would be 
taken on board. 

Everything went oflF as if by magic. The mere rumor 
of the Rajah's presence was, as Dimitrivitch had shrewdly 
calculated, sufficient to insure the unanimous presence of 
the eleven nations. At eight o'clock all had arrived but 
Carisbrooke. Dimitrivitch slipped away, and from the 
shadow of the pier watched the Volga swing out and start 
down the harbor. Then with Ivan, his attache, he returned 
in triumph to the embassy. 

At the window of his rooni he paused a moment to follow 
the path of the Volga, which was making good speed in a 
direction directly away from the royal docks. With an 
inward chuckle — such as diplomats in the seclusion of their 
rooms are permitted to indulge in — he picked up a porten- 
tous document, carefully drawn, with a blank for the sum 
to be specified and two more for the illustrious signatures, 
and started down the stairs. 

But the first sight that greeted his eyes was Carisbrooke 
in full uniform, standing in the hallway chatting with Ivan. 
Carisbrooke looked up. 

"Ah Prince!" he called up, "good evening. I see we are 
bound to the same place. I just dropped in to pick you 
up. 

"Indeed!" said Dimitrivitch, with charming innocence, 
and where may that be, my lord?" 

Begum's, duty call, you know; congratulations, birth- 
day and all that sort of thing. Besides it's always good 
policy to humor these fellows; they like it, you know.'' 

Carisbrooke's policy made Dimitrivitch smile, but not 
long — ^the situation was too ticklish. Then a stroke of 
genius flashed into his head. He turned to the English- 
man. 

"Eh, my lord," he said, with a laugh, "you are very 
shrewd, I see, very diplomatic; we must look out for you; 
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you are dangerous, very dangerous, my dear Carisbrooke, 
eh? Well, I am delighted to think you called for me. 
Shall we go now? Or wait, no, let me see, it is early, what 
say you to a game of billiards first? I should esteem it 
a gpreat privilege to cross cues with so famous a sportsman." 

Carisbrooke said "That's a good idea of yours. Tell you 
the truth, Prince, I don't fancy these evening parties of the 
Begum's. The fellow speaks such shocking bad English. 
Besides, really now, just entre nous, I've got an idea that 
his wife, or one of his wives, — ha, ha, one of his wives, 
that's good, isn't it? — is getting, well, too — interested in this 
direction. And, by gad, Prince, you know I never could 
stand the color! But I say, what have you got there?" 

"Business, my dear Carisbrooke," said Dimitrivitch, tap- 
ping the precious treaty, "business, always business, — b, 
complaint, a grievance, what you will — it is always the 
same: oh, how it bores one!" 

"Here, Ivan, come." He turned to the attache and 
looked him straight in the eye. **Take this and attend to it. 
You known what to do, — do it quickly." "And now, my 
lord, for our game." 

He exchanged a glance of intelligence with the attache, 
who bowed and went out. 

Dimitrivitch chalked his cue and reflected. It would 
take Ivan, he calculated, three quarters of an hour to per- 
suade the Rajah to sign the deeds of possession — the terms 
were liberal, so liberal that, knowing his avarice, he antici- 
pated but little hesitation. Yet to make the affair certain 
he would give him the full hour. So when, after pretty 
even playing, he discreetly allowed Carisbrooke to pull out 
the game and, incidentally, a side bet of twenty pounds, he 
proposed revenge at doubled stakes. "If I win," he 
thought, "so much the better; if I lose, bah! it shall be 
set down as necessary expenses. The government will not 
consider the bill when they think of the services." 

"Shall I begin?" 

"If you will, my dear Carisbrooke." 
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The score rose rapidly, too rapidly, Dimitrivitch thought. 
He began to play carefully, counting one or two and then 
leaving the balls in poor position for his successor. This 
succeeded better, and Dimitrivitch noticed with content- 
ment that it lacked but ten minutes of the hour. 

"I say. Prince, you are not generous with your leaves." 

"The luck is not with you, my dear Carisbrooke." 

"Not so much luck, Prince, as intention." 

"Eh, people who play against me must guard themselves 
against bad leaves; it is a habit of mine." 

And Dimitrivitch twirled his moustache in enjoyment of 
his double efitente. A second glance at the clock showed 
him the time had come. Carisbrooke had just failed on a 
difficult masse — lacking but four points to have gone out. 
Dimitrivitch took up his cue. Visions of the Volga steam- 
ing out to sea, and the discomfiture of the nations, floated 
before him. He played with more than usual care. There 
was nothing diplomatic to his mind in sacrificing sixty 
pounds. He counted five and needed but one. The balls 
ran around the table and settled into an easy carom. 
Dimitrivitch smiled contentedly. Then there was a rasp- 
ing sound, and his ball rolled for a foot or so and stopped, 
— he had made a miscue. Carisbrooke then ran out. 

A flunky entered and gave Dimitrivitch a note in Ivan's 
hand. He tore it open triumphantly and read: 

"Treaty ceding islands to England drazvn up and signed by 
Rajah one week ago, 

P, S. The German and French attachis have just swum 
ashore. Expect trouble.'* 

Carisbrooke watched him sharply and saw his counte- 
nance fall. Dimitrivitch turned and saluted with his cue. 
Visions of reprimand and disgrace surged before him, but 
it is the first rule of diplomacy to conceal one's feelings. 

"My Lord Carisbrooke," he said, "my congratulations. 
I owe you an apology. I took you for — ." 

"A new hand at the game?" said Carisbrooke, inno- 
cently tapping his cue; and through the smoke of his cigar 

Dimitrivitch could see the twinkle in his eye. 

O. M. Johnson. 
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THE ABUSE OF THE COLLEGE STORY. 

ARE college men on tiptoe for social advancement, eager 
to kiss the hand of the friendly snob who may drag 
them into **better society" ? Do they lie in wait to stroke 
each other's hair, or gulp down a sob when they make up 
a quarrel on Graduation Day? Is it a usual thing with 
undergraduates of a reputable university to steal pies for 
sport, or "bullyrag" policemen, or "horse" their classmates 
by masquerading as women? "Absurd!" you say, and you 
are right; but they do all these things in the books. 

The motive of the college story is naturally college life; 
and college life is interesting to college men. Why is it, 
then, that all these stories of Harvard and Princeton and 
Yale are so uniformly and inevitably disappointing? The 
machinery is certainly there — ^you can almost hear it creak; 
the stage-setting is accurate and imposing; but the spirit 
is wanting that gives life to these dead bones, and the 
stories are indistinctive and exaggerated to the point of 
fatuity. 

It is often said that "nothing happens at college." This 
is true to the extent that there are few dramatic happenings, 
and still fewer tragedies. One day is very like another, 
and life flows easily from month to month and from term 
to term. The excitement is physical and healthy. But 
still, is college life entirely without those jealousies and 
heart-burnings and selfish introspections that the books 
make so much of? or are they only decently hidden? At 
any rate, they do not lie upon the surface; it takes a spade 
to find them. "We bury our dead, and march unconcern- 
edly over them." 

Fifty years ago the collegiate economy was administered 
very differently from the method of to-day. Then it was 
for the men of small means, the workers, who contributed 
more or less to their own support, by the labour of their 
hands. These made up the body of the college; for in 
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those days a college education was both a distinction and 
a luxury, to be paid for, not infrequently, by personal sacri- 
fice. They were the pioneers of the body collegiate, and 
even to-day their race is not entirely died out. We have 
now in college a class of men — small, to be sure, and par- 
ticularly inconspicuous — who are their blood-successors. 
They are survivals from an earlier age, as shy and difficult 
to get hold of as the dodo; but what they have is theirs, 
gotten together by the power of their own hands; and they 
look the world in the face with confident, unclouded eyes. 
Their life would be worth writing. But who knows of it? 

The dramatic element, then, is either lacking or unusable, 
and tragedy is impertinent when associated with young 
men. To be sure, there are social distinctions at Yale, as 
at Harvard and Princeton, that might furnish situations 
for a story. There are rich and poor, grind and sport, and 
they differ sharply one from the other. But the vast body 
of undergraduates are neither rich nor poor, grinds nor 
sports, but honest, healthy, happy college men; and it is 
with them that we should be chiefly concerned. For they 
determine the tone of the college — they are, in fact, the 
college; and no book is representative which does not fairly 
portray their doings and habits, and express through them 
the picturesqueness which is the charm of college life. 

It may be said that this is difficult and almost impossible; 
that the characteristics of so large a body must and will 
best be expressed through concrete examples. Very true; 
but at least be sure that your example is typical and con- 
vincing, and above all, not too strongly drawn. Because 
undergraduates drink beer, you need not devote a chapter 
to chronicling a debauch; because an election to a society is 
an honor, it is not necessary to show the "chosen ones'* 
garlanded like gods, with crowds of non-society worshippers 
bending the knee before their altars. Is it tragedy or 
trash, when the poor "poler," "Ray Stacy," makes an ass 
of himself in the presence of his social superiors? Humour 
or tommy-rot, when "Jack Horner" and his "pals" get 
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drunk on "cow-punch?" Such incidents are neither true 
nor representative; they have no place in a book of college 
stories. 

Nowadays we leave the portrayal of our life to gpraduate 
writers. It used not to be so. Twenty or thirty years ago 
our student publications were full of stories by undergpradu- 
ates — not only causeries and essays, but living, breathing 
stories of college life and happenings. They are far from 
perfect — in but few ways, perhaps, do they fulfill our ideal 
of what a college story ought to be. But with all their 
faults, they express more understandingly than any gradu- 
tee can do, the qualities that are peculiar to undergpraduate 
life at a great university. For only an undergraduate can 
understand how deliberately we cling to childish things — 
with what anxious care we persuade ourselves that we still 
are children, and put off the evil hour of responsibility till 
it can be put off no longer. The free and easy atmosphere 
that is so sweet to us, is impossible to the graduate; the 
charm is delicate beyond words, and vanishes with the 
"Baccalaureatus" on the sheepskin. For the graduate is 
instantly swallowed up in a whirlpool of new thoughts and 
new activities, and despite his every effort, he may never 
feel again as he felt when he was a "college man." His 
remembrance, too, is confused; he only knows that these 
were the happiest days of his life, and his expression of 
this feeling is inevitably uneven and distorted. 

Then, too, the writer of college stories necessarily sub- 
mits itself to the judgment of the undergraduate; and the 
undergraduate standard is constantly shifting. For the 
college world, although admirably and unexpectedly con- 
servative, is of necessity subject to material and striking 
changes. To say nothing of the social and moral revolu- 
tion that has taken place at Yale in the last twenty-five 
years, the Fence has disappeared, and the Old Brick Row 
is a piteous and dismembered remnant. Mr. Beers' delight- 
ful little work is written "In Consule Planco," and treats 
of a day and generation long gone by. Even the latest 
books are in part unintelligible. 
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It would seem, then, that college stories should be 
written by undergpraduates for student publications. Why 
is this not done? Are we too self-conscious to gaze at 
our mirrored presentments without blushing, or — alas! — 
do we lack the ability? If this last be true, there seems 
little hope for the college story. For the undergraduate 
feels, but cannot express himself, while the graduate may be 
able to express himself, but wants the special and necessary 
knowledge he once possessed. We must pin our faith to 
that undiscovered genius who will yet arise from the under- 
graduate world and show us as we are — with all our faults 
and failings, but also with the finely simple qualities that 
make college life the delight that it is. 

Huntington Mason, 



-♦-♦-•- 



COMPLAINT OF LOVE. 

*Twere better in some soulless solitude 
To wake the taunting echoes* mirthless jeer, 
Than that my song should be again renewed 
To one who will not hear. 

'Twcre better, kneeling there, to let the skies 
With, their vast light take the last beam from me, 
Than let Love look its yearnings thro* my eyes 
To one who will not see. 

Twere better that the tears of voiceless pain 
Should in the cooling snow their warmth conceal. 
Nor more nor less than mist of summer rain 
To one who will not feel. 

'Twere better that the heart had never learned 
To raze all else and place her throne above. 
Heart, life, and soul — an offering vainly burned 
To one who will not love. 

CAar/es Potter Him. 
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AT MANGARD. 

MANGARD is only an insignificant dot on the map 
near a few other dots in the midst of the Indian 
Ocean, but in the eyes of the British Admiralty there are 
few places more important. A floating dry dock is being 
towed to Mangard all the way from Portsmouth, immense 
store houses are added every year, and on the hill which 
overlooks the bay they are building redoubts for heavy 
cannon. All this is because in the event of any unpleasant- 
ness in that quarter, Mangard will have great advantages 
as a coaling station and base of supplies. 

Sometime before Mangard flew the English flag, or any 
flag at all, there were two Englishmen on the island, a great 
many natives, and three Frenchmen. The purpose of these 
five strangers at Mangard was the finding of diamonds. 
They were the only ones who knew of the supply, and, 
though it has since come to an end, they thought it inex- 
haustible. 

Thus, since they had no one to disturb them, the pur- 
suit of wealth went on without a cloud to mar it until 
greed came in and destroyed the peace of this garden of 
Eden. It occurred to the Frenchmen that the fewer the 
sharers the greater the shares, and on this suggestion they 
acted. The natives were a simple, kindly lot, who accepted 
thankfully any trinkets that might be oflFered, who stole 
no more than was to be expected, and never oflfered any 
show of violence. The Frenchmen went quietly to work 
and in every possible way, sparing neither circumstances 
nor invention, tried to arouse hatred against the unsus- 
pecting Englishmen, Williams and Stanton. These two 
were by no means dull and there came a time when they 
awoke to the realization of their situation, and then they 
tried to better it; but they were handicapped by starting in 
the race last and unprepared. 

A little before this there had been much perplexity in 
18 
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Ministerial circles in London as to where a suitable berth 
in the Government might be found for Percival, son of 
Lord Somers. It was necessary to placate the father for 
various reasons, and the son was considered utterly incapa- 
ble; hence the perplexity. Finally they hit upon a happy 
scheme. They gave the boy a high-sounding title and sent 
him oflF in the Intrepid, an old-fashioned paddle-wheeler, 
to make report for the Admiralty upon the independent 
islands of the Indian Ocean. It was strictly enjoined upon 
him that the report must be kept absolutely secret, which 
gave him an idea of its vast importance, and the Admiralty 
a chance of consigning it to the fire without any one's 
being the wiser. 

Young Somers reached the field of his duties at about 
the time Williams and Stanton found their standing in Man- 
gard not all they had imagined. He went about his work 
systematically and enjoyed it as much as a man of five feet 
two, whose possibilities were in proportion to his height, 
could. Word of his tour came to Williams and Stanton 
by way of Renoa, the next island to Mangard. They had 
just been politely told that it would be good for them to 
leave and better for them to also forget their diamonds. 
Now they went out and proclaimed that all Frenchmen were 
liars, that an English chief was coming, and that if the 
natives did not treat them, Williams and Stanton, with all 
respect, an English smoke-ship would come and destroy 
their villages just as it had been done long ago at Renoa. 
After that they kept constantly on the watch for an outbreak. 
They had with them all the time a native boy, whose life 
they had saved in the woods, and his father, who had also 
been won over by this act. It was nervous work, how- 
ever, and when at last they heard that the Intrepid was 
at Renoa they told the natives that the English chief was 
coming and that they were going to Renoa to bring him 
back with them, and then they collected their diamonds and 
crossed over in big canoes. 

When they reached Renoa and saw Somers their hopes 
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were blasted. "What kind of a show do you suppose that 
little pig will make?" asked Williams in disgust. "He 
hasn't got the grit of a kitten," agreed Stanton, and then 
having talked with Somers they went off and talked by 
themselves. "He hasn't got a damn bit of authority," 
mused WilUams, "nor grit to bluff at having it. If we go 
back with him they'll laugh at us, and if we go back without 
him they'll smash us over the head." "But he wants to 
go back with us. The puppy!" answered Stanton. 

"I wonder could we do it?" said Stanton a moment later, 
emitting a cloud of smoke. 

"Do what?" asked WiUiams. 

"Why, take that booby along, hide him somewhere and 
then one of us counterfeit him. We don't either of us look 
like him (thank God for that!) but it won't matter." 

"I don't see all your game, and it'd be the devil of a risk 
anyway," answered Williams. 

"It's either that or giving up all the diamonds to those 
French scoundrels, and I'm for tryin' it. We're both 
"wanted" in England, so's we can't ever go home anyway, 
and if we work this we'll have enough to live where else we 
choose." 

Finally, in a spirit of dare-deviltry, they agreed to try it 
with such modifications in the plan as will appear. Wil- 
liams, who was the fairer of the two, cut his straggling locks 
and beard, — that alone was enough to disguise him, as 
Stanton remarked, laughing at the transformation — and 
they begged, bought or stole the various parts of a mili- 
tary costume which would, in its completeness, have 
assigned the wearer to very many different ranks at one 
and the same time. Then having persuaded Somers to 
cross over with them in their canoe — he insisted on wait- 
ing for a day when the water was as smooth as a mill pond 
— they left Renoa, the Intrepid having been ordered to sail 
around to the bay on the far side of Mangard. When they 
reached Mangard themselves, Williams' remaining hair was 
as black as night itself, and he was clad in the wonderful 
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uniform. Somers lay utterly collapsed in the bottom of 
the canoe, too miserable to take notice of what went on, — 
the result of the unusual motion or something he had eaten, 
he was not sure which — so they had him carried up to the 
village, which was situated on the high plateau some miles 
inland. The natives were zealous in their efforts to please, 
for they had seen the Intrepid steam into the bay just as 
Williams and Stanton had predicted she would. They 
asked after Williams with much concern, and Stanton told 
them he had gone to his home across the water, an explana- 
tion to which Williams himself listened with perfect gravity. 
The one thing these two had most feared was that some of 
the officers had lingered in the village, and in that case they 
knew their game was up, so they took pains not to reach 
the village till dusk, and on arriving there found nothing 
to disturb them. 

Somers was well-nigh exhausted, and slept soundly as a 
result. His feelings at being awakened at sunrise and at 
what followed would be hard to describe. He was given 
pen and paper by the polite and ever-courteous Williams, 
who, with a revolver on his knee and aided by Stanton 
hovering near similarly armed, proceeded to dictate an 
astounding document to the terrified "Representative of 
Her Majesty's government, — Sir!" "Pshaw," said Stanton, 
looking over the writer's shoulders, "they won't know 
your writing if your hand shakes so. Here take a pull at 
this," and he thrust a flask at Somers. What was being 
written with varying degrees of discomfort for the three 
concerned, was a letter from Somers to Captain Simpson 
of the Intrepid stating that he was going on a prolonged 
hunting trip in the interior of the Island, and, that, having 
come, with Mangard, to the last of the islands to be visited, 
he would not ask the Intrepid to wait for him, but would 
take a P. and O. steamer from one of the neighboring 
islands in the course of a month or two. Further there was 
a request to land most of his belongings and plenty of pro- 
visions, so that he might find them on returning from his 
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trip; among other things he asked for the largest flag that 
could be spared, as he intended to raise it over the island in 
accordance with commands of the Admiralty, and finally 
he requested the captain to indulge in heavy battery prac- 
tice, as it might have a beneficial effect on the natives. 
Stanton and Williams had discovered that the relations 
between Somers and Captain Simpson were none of the 
pleasantest, and they judged with great shrewdness that 
the captain would be only too glad to get rid of his over- 
bearing passenger. 

Williams and Somers started out with a band of natives 
as soon as the letter was finished. They struck directly 
into the heart of the island, leaving Stanton to manage 
affairs by himself. He was not mistaken in his calcula- 
tions, for while Captain Simpson expressed unbounded sur- 
prise at Somers' action, he made haste to fulfill the requests 
of the letter and to get away. The gun practice was the 
finishing touch in the natives' subjection, and Stanton 
casually remarked in the midst of the performance that the 
best way for them to avoid being made future targets of 
was to get rid forever of the three Frenchmen. It proved 
an effective suggestion. 

When Williams and Somers returned, the work of dia- 
mond hunting was pursued with the utmost zeal. It was 
found that the Frenchmen had done quite well for them- 
selves, and the addition of their findings swelled the posses- 
sions of Williams and Stanton to a generous total. They 
made Somers labor with them, as they thought that the 
safest way for him and for them, and after a while he learned 
to put up with it with a good grace. 

At the end of a month they had been so successful that 
they agreed to tempt Fortune no further. They were 
constantly in fear of the Intrepid's returning, or something 
of that nature happening, and besides Williams was finding 
it hard to keep the color of his hair, and his part was grow- 
ing irksome to him. So they left the flag flying over the 
village and embarked again for Renoa, a few days before 
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they judged the next steamer to be due. They pitched a 
tent half a mile from the village and made Somers undergo 
the indignity of confinement there while they waited for 
the steamer to appear. When finally she hove in sight, 
they made the black boy stand guard over Somers, swear- 
ing not to let him leave the tent until after the steamer had 
gone. And so they went, their fears at an end, knowing 
that it would be three months before another steamer came 
to Renoa, and feehng confident that in that time they could 
effectually hide their tracks. 

It was here that the strange part of it all happened. That 
year came the worst war scare of the quarter century, 
and in the crisis, that seemed about to precipitate the 
long predicted struggle, the Admiralty first saw the press- 
ing need of a station in the region of Mangard. Their 
charts were old and untrustworthy, and, greatly perplexed, 
they were preparing a long message to the Eastern Squad- 
ron when a telegraphic report in cipher from Capt. Simp- 
son came like a flash, not from a clear sky, but from a 
very dark one. The message told of young Somers' rais- 
ing the flag over Mangard and remaining there, and it 
further gave the results of soundings in the bay, which 
proved that the heaviest vessels could enter with ease. 
When the astonished Admiralty, fearing a mistake, tele- 
graphed for a confirmation, they got it, and then they 
ordered the Eastern Squadron to mobilize at Her Majesty's 
Island of Mangard, and next they contracted for the imme- 
diate delivery of tons of coal and provisions at the same 
place. 

When Somers finally boarded the steamer he was divided 
between conflicting emotions, joy at being fairly started 
home and increasing rage at the dupe's part he had been 
made to play. He thought each day of a new punishment 
for Williams and Stanton; but at the first port with tele- 
graphic connections, at which the steamer stopped, a fat 
and congratulatory message from the Admiralty was 
handed him. It vindicated and commended beyond 
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measure his assumption of authority. At that point 
Somers laid it down and wondered what was wrong, and 
then on reading the rest he arrived at a fairly accurate con- 
clusion of what had happened and left off damning Williams 
and Stanton at once. 

Lord Somers is still five two and a fraction — but he is 
more of a man than he was. He has married a wife who 
keeps him from making a fool of himself, and so his repu- 
tation for sagacity, founded on the annexation of Mangard, 
is unimpaired. He was made a knight of something soon 
after his return, but his wife often remarks in the bosom of 
her family: "There's a streak of modesty in Percival you 
wouldn't suspect. Do you know, he hates to wear his 
insignia, though Tm sure its really hardly enough for the 
man who annexed Mangard and got the Admiralty out of 

such a hole." 

Richard Hooker. 



■♦•♦■ 



EX SANGUINE. 

The broad, low hills in silence sleep 
That once the shock of squadrons knew, 
And peaceful shepherds tend their sheep 
Where war its stormy pennons flew. 
But still the field declares its pride, 
For here, beneath their leader's glance, 
The stubborn English toiled and died. 
And dying broke the pride of France. 



And though the peaceful years have fled. 
And still are fleeting swiftly by, 
This field shall keep its tinge of red 
Till time shall join eternity. 
For so the gods their vengeance claim — 
That gentler flowers give place to new, 
And only crimson poppies flame 
Upon the field of Waterloo. 
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OBITER DICTA OF AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 

TO the literary idolater who bids us seek among the 
Immortals the one supreme boon, Obiter Dicta can 
make but small appeal. For they who find their entrance 
within this small demesne are swiftly stripped of prestige 
and calmly yet wittily judged without the glory of their 
triumphs. It is with rarest charm and shrewdest appre- 
hension that Augustine Birrell works out his case against 
accepted idols, deals his thrust and throws the gauntlet to 
opposition. And with the same sharp sight he uplifts and 
ennobles others, against whom the fight is strong, and by 
grubbing lover-fashion into their hidden beauties brings 
back wreathes and slips of laurel to gloriously crown them. 
And it is by no mere jugglery of cant phrase that Augus- 
tine Birrell may truly be styled pioneer of the old, rather 
than discoverer in the new; for in his journeys to and fro he 
is a traveller in the paths that lead through fields of olden 
growth, content to snatch single glances at those of recent 
bloom rather than play the explorer in them. That he has 
no love for the free lances of the present, but cuts himself 
free from the swirl about him to live happily with his Mil- 
tons, his Johnsons and his Lambs, is but a strengthened 
evidence of his peculiar doctrine. He enthrones Elia in 
the highest and proclaims Hosannas to his glory, yet his 
own domain is in the head and not in heart. Each, with 
him, must have its merit, heart and head alike. And if he 
must needs act the sugeon with his idol, and not lover, 
let the honesty and glitter of the instruments bring him full- 
est tithes of gratitude. And yet it is not one trumpeting 
himself forth as titular divinity and bent on setting things 
aright in this grave world, who gave Obiter Dicta birth; 
but rather one desirous of furnishing to us all some part of 
the delight which he himself had gained from those he calls 
his own. To those who are of the mind that Browning 
is obscure, this most exacting artist will take them aside and 
bid them be unafraid of dissection, for the true metal is 
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there. He likes his familiar realism, his daring and his 
independence, and with no pedantry sets about the task of 
winning us all to the manliest doctrines of Caliban. He 
bids us all be Catholics in the great matter of poetry, and 
burn our candles at many shrines; for, he adds, enunciating 
his sturdy doctrine, **in the pleasant realms of poesy, no 
liveries are worn, no paths prescribed; you may wander 
where you will, stop where you will, and worship whom you 
love. Nothing is demanded of you save this, that, in all 
your wanderings you keep two objects steadily in view — 
two and two only, truth and beauty.'' 

Ever sure of his handling and his judgment and cloaking 
all in quaint irresponsibility, Augustine Birrell finds in criti- 
cism his true scope and play. But he will not be hedged in 
by convention, and bound with literary dictums in tamest 
servitude. The unbounded meadows are for him to range 
in and theorize, and what flowers he will pluck, he may. 
Delicate satire, true humor and surest discrimination aid 
him in these excursions, and, wealthy in his use of animated 
metaphor, his true strength is evidenced most radiantly. 

But more than all satire, humor and insight, he invites 
admiration and devotion by his ringing assaults upon false 
doctrine and destructive tenet. How genuinely does he 
assail the doctrines of Swift; the pessimism and darkness of 
them all! With the same sling and stone with which he 
upheld the author of Sordello, he batters at the house of 
Bickerstaff. That truth is beauty, and beauty truth, is 
defended most valiantly in Obiter Dicta. Led on to excess, 
in his hate of hypocrisy, he disparages the art of acting, 
declaring it to be unworthy. Yet soon in frankest perver- 
sity, he deplores the absence of old stage types and calls a 
benediction upon Massinger and his contemporaries. For 
though he would quaintly have us disbelieve it, the mellow- 
ness of the green room appeals strongly to this practiced 
artist and he takes most comfortable delight in it all. 

Augustine Birrell brings no message and no pi 
doctrines, other than the elementary and naii 
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literature should please. Further than this he will not go. 
But he takes a special happiness in furthering this belief and 
elaborating it cunningly. But throughout he has kept his 
two fundamental objects steadily in view. 

Augustine Birrell has won his glory faithfully, and let 
none detract from it. Simply, and with no pretentious 
show, he has done his special labor. He has been a worker 
in the field; let him reap in abundance. To strip literary 
criticism of its falsity and jingling tinsels, he has striven 
unceasingly. He has lifted a clear voice amid a babel of 
hypocrisy and has done his tithe toward the uplifting of true 
standards and the destruction of false ones. And if his 
work has been at times less appealing than at others, we can 
forgive. It has not been ill-aimed; it has been no less 
devotional to the best ideals, no less directed to the choicest 
goal. 

Is it not then preeminently just that judgment should be 

passed, declaring him sturdiest of workers toward the higher 

things, manliest for the submergence of the inferior? 

Truth and beauty are his sole requirements. Could Elia 

himself have striven higher? 

H, A, Callahan, 
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NOTABILIA. 

The competitors — or some of them — for the '99 Lit. 
board have at the last moment somewhat marred their 
otherwise good record. That is, just before the articles for 
the last month's number fell due, several of the '99 men 
absented themselves on one excuse or another, in order, 
it is presumed, to have more leisure to work over their 
compositions. Of course this is not fair to the men who 
did not see fit to apply for excuses, and who were obliged 
to do, in addition to their Lit. work, their regular college 
exercises. In connection with this matter, the men who 
took out excuses probably did not think that they were 
acting unfairly or, indeed, uncustomarily, for if they had 
they would not have done so. As far back as I have been 
able to look up the records, nothing of the kind has ever 
before occurred in connection with the Lit., and it is to be 
hoped that it never will again. 

The honor of getting on the boards of papers, or on the 
athletic teams here at college, lies in showing what a man 
can do over and above his regular exercises — not what he 
can do with them thrown out. Chi Delta Theta should 
take some action with regard to the possible repetition of 
this in the future. 

* * * * 

Soon after this appears the new board will be elected. 
And it is to be hoped that they will get as much pleasure 
out of the Lit. and each other as the present board has, 
and as have most of the boards in the past. 

The Lit. is a little backward in coming forward to con- 
gratulate the Sophomore class and the College on the 
advent of the Wigwam; but this backwardness is purely a 
matter of necessity; the Lit. happens to come out after the 
News. We hope that this sort of organization may develop 
and stick by us better than did the '97 eating club debates. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

The sun had sunk behind the Braid Hills, and a heavy 

mist had enveloped "Edinburgh Town." In the little suburb 
THE of Bradford — for Edinburgh in the eighteenth 

SECRET. century was a confused mass of dwellings clus- 

tered around the Castle and High street, — a man, dressed in the 
regular court costume of the age and closely mufHed in his 
cloak, walked briskly up the little meadow path which joined the 
high road a few feet beyond the place where Scotland had 
spread her banner and mustered her troops for Flodden. 
Some patriotic citizens had marked the old "Bore Stone," pver 
which the "Blue Blanket" once waved, as if to remind their 
descendants of the days before the "Flowers of the Forest were 
a' wede away." 

As the stranger neared the "Bore Stone" he gave a low 
whistle; an answer, so perfect that it seemed like an echo, came 
from out the red mist, and soon a careless, shiftless man, 
dressed in the usual Highland costume, appeared. His ragged 
tartan showed little care and much service, while his bright 
red hair and unshaven face harmonized with the fiery colors 
of the plaid, rendering his appearance more like a wild beast 
than a human being. As he approached he mumbled a few 
words in Gaelic. 

"Are your men in readiness, Donald?" anxiously queried 
the Lowlander. 

"Aye, mon, aye. But I wadna hae ye forgit the siller, — forty 
pounds Scots. Ye ken she dinna do naethin wi oot the siller 
— ^the MacGregor kens mair than sic like." 

"Aye Donald, but what have I in return to assure the fulfill- 
ment of your promise?" said the young courtier, handing over 
the gold pieces. 

"The word o' the MacGregor, — she dinna break that," 
retorted the Highlander, laying his hand on the basket hilt of 
his claymore, as if to assure the fulfillment of his chieftain's 
promise, and then disappeared in the mist. 

A few days later a party was attacked and cut to pieces by 
a band of Highlanders. The courtier muffled in the cloak 
stepped into a vacant place. The old "Bore Stone" might 
have told a story, but it preserved the secret. k. b. 
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shabby in the company to serve Creedon so. Creedon himself 

said it was damnable. 

BLASPHEMY. ,,r , . , • u* • i.1. 1 4. 

Workmg over hours one night in the late 
winter, he had fallen off an icy car roof, as his train made a 
sharp turn, and had suffered injuries which kept him in the 
hospital three months and more. Then, after he had been at 
work again only two weeks, he was laid off like any man who 
had no special claim. And in consequence, tired of waiting, 
his "girl" had broken with him and taken someone else. That 
was the last straw, and Creedon felt that somehow, come what 
might, he would get even with the company. 

The day had been hot, hot everywhere, hotter than anywhere 
else down in the freight yard, where the switching engines and 
the freight handlers had been busy every minute. It was so 
hot that to touch any metal exposed to the sun seemed to invite 
a blister. There were five or six long lines of cars stretching 
up and down the yard, for the most part filled, and waiting 
to be hauled out, since the company in its scheme of mid- 
summer economy did not choose to send out more trains than 
were absolutely necessary, even though its customers fumed 
and raged at the delay. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon the sky grew overcast 
and the rumble of thunder gladdened the toilers. The storm 
threatened, but yet it did not come, and the men left the yard 
still looking in vain for the rain. It was not until sometime 
past sundown that the storm finally broke, and then it rained 
heavily for only a time and with but slight accompaniment of 
thunder and lightning. 

The heavy drops were just ceasing to fall when the alarm 
for the freight yard rang out. Many cars were burning fiercely 
before help arrived on the scene, and that was rendered of 
little service, for some of them were filled with naphtha barrels 
which exploded with reports that rivalled the retreating 
thunder and kept firemen and spectators alike at a respectful 
distance. A switch engine bore down from the roundhouse 
and carried as many cars as she could from harm's way. A 
new excitement was added when the fire reached a car loaded 
with ammunition that began to explode like fire crackers in the 
bunch, and then the fire was left severely alone. 
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Creedon had stepped into a saloon late the next day, when 
the bar-keeper motioned him to go into the back room, and 
there joined him a moment later. 

"Why in hell's name," asked the bar-keeper, folding out a 
newspaper, "didn't yer do it some other night?" 

"What! they ain't on ter me?" said Creedon, grasping his 
chair to rise quickly. "No, it ain't that," said the other, and 
Creedon sat back again. "What is it, then?" he asked. 

"Listen, will yer!" answered the bar-keeper; "hold on, here 
it is! *Owin' to its bein' by the hand of God (that means 
lightnin') th' comp'ny will not hold itself ans'rable fer any 
losses incurred in last night's fire.'" 

"Does that go?" asked Creedon anxiously. 

"Yes, it says here it's the law in this state. Read it yourself." 
And the bar-keeper handed over the paper. 

"It'll come hard on some poor devils, perhaps?" queried 
Creedon, looking up and hoping to be contradicted. 

I'm thinkin' it will," said the other. 

'By the hand of God,'" said Creedon a moment later, and 
then laying down the paper and looking at his knotty fist, he 
added "That's damn blasphemy, ain't it now." r. h. 



'* Life touching lips with Immortality." 

— Dante Gabriel JRossetti, 

Much has been written about Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 

yet with the exception— exquisite as ever — of Pater, almost 
^„„ ^^^ no one has dwelt on a most distinctive charac- 

ONE FACET 

OF A GREAT tcrfstic, his extreme objective reality. 

PRE-RAPHAEL- Mystics generally deal with vague things, 

far off and intangible, things we are conscious 
of but do not know, things that words can only hint at, not 
definitely express. Their conceptions are spiritual and not of 
this world, and in the strange realms where they wander they 
apprehend more or less dimly that which they would shadow 
forth. The strength of mystical writing is its suggestiveness; 
for though it can describe nothing definitely, it can arouse in 
the mind splendid trains of thought, and we value it not for 
what it is but for what it produces. Now Rossetti is really a 
mystic, by his nature and his conceptions, — ^as of love. But 
in other respects he is the very opposite, for his poetry is in 
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some ways the most pictorial, the most visibly real of any that 
we possess. To take only one poem as an example, perhaps 
his best known, "The Blessed Damozel": the idea is mystic, 
the soul of a woman in heaven longing for her lover on earth. 
But nothing could be more unmystical than the exquisite 
picture of heaven. It is sensuous to the last degree. 

** The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven." 

** The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers." 

Again 

'* It was the rampart of God's house 
That she was standing on." 

And the house itself is 

** Across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge." 

The "gold bar," "the rampart," "the bridge," all these and 
kindred expressions in innumerable other passages show the 
intensely sensuous but not fleshly-character of Rossetti's 
conceptions. Like Dante, all his visions of other worlds are 
pictures of this world sublimated. His ideal is always 

** to live as once on earth. 
With love." 

With him there is a wonderful commingling of the sensuous 
and the spiritual, not inimical as so often made, but harmoni- 
ously united. He can not imagine the one without the other, 
he can not conceive of a soul without a body. This is true of 
all his work, even of his paintings. In the wonderful picture 
of the tranced Beata Beatrix, with her slender hands lying in 
the folds of her mysterious green gown, and her ecstatic face, 
with its full, scarlet lips and dull red hair, rising above her long 
sinuous throat like the flower brought her by the dove, — ^you 
can feel this quality. Then as she sits in her vision this union 
is typified, she reveals the body and the spirit as one. 

This tremendous sensuous power is what gives Rossetti his 
strange beauty, setting apart from other men's his work when 
there pass by in a gorgeous pageant those mystical beings of 
dead times, still appearing in splendid and visible sensuous 
beauty. b. b. m. 
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He opened the door rather savagely and then, after 



giving it a vicious pull, he changed his mind, and checking it 

AN OBJECT with his hand he let it swing quietly into 

LESSON. place. He came down the steps, his back as 

straight as a ram-rod and an ill-pleased expression on his face. 

Edwards in truth was in a very ill-humor, and now he 
proposed to rid himself of it by walking it off. (He was 
turned uptown, and so he went uptown.) It certainly was 
exasperating to find that she had chosen to try on dresses on 
his only free afternoon in the week, and still more so that she 
was going to the theater that evening with someone else. 
True, he himself had made no special arrangement with her, 
but then she might have let him know before accepting the 
invitation, or else what was the. use of being engaged? Here 
he shrugged his shoulders, calling himself a fool for his 
jealousy, and concluded to enjoy the afternoon, as best he 
might, by himself. 

A large barn-like building, formerly in use as a riding school, 
•was adorned with a big canvas sign announcing that it was a 
skating rink, that a band was playing inside, and that the price 
of admission was fifteen cents for a lady and twenty-five for a 
gentleman. Edwards hesitated, paid his quarter and went in. 
For a second quarter he hired a pair of skates and got a check 
for his overcoat. He skated around for a time content in the 
mere pleasure of the exercise, and then he began to notice the 
crowd. There were two or three beginners, and these he 
avoided assiduously after finding, upon raising one from the 
ice, that no further introduction was necessary and that it was 
difl&cult to get away. 

A gong near the entrance rang loudly, and Edwards saw 
that everyone was leaving the ice and making for the gallery 
at the side. A couple of attendants came out with flags set 
in wooden stands, with which they proceeded to mark out a 
track, and then a flashily-dressed individual announced that 
"Miles McPhartland, the coming champion," would skate an 
exhibition half mile against time. McPhartland promptly 
appeared, clad in tights and jersey of maroon, and skated his 
distance in "a minute and fifteen seconds," according to the 
announcer, though somewhat slower according to Edwards' 
old timepiece. Next the announcer challenged anyone in the 
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crowd to race "the coming champion," and then, no one accept- 
ing, the crowd swarmed on the ice again. 

Edwards was leaning against the railing, idly watching the 
passing skaters, when a man and a girl came out of the 
revolving throng. "It's time for me to go, Gert," said the 
man, stooping to unfasten her skates. "Oh! no, not yet," she 
said, drawing back, "besides, Miles'U take me home anyway." 
The man straightened up. "See here, Gert," he said somewhat 
roughly, "you've been goin' enough an' too much with him, 
see! An' now you're goin' home with me, or else — " and he 
paused significantly. The girl hesitated. Edwards was fum- 
bling with his straps, that he might not appear to be listening. 
Secretly, he would have been glad to see her skate off with a 
laugh. There is much truth in the fable of the fox who lost 
his tail. Instead, however, the girl put out her foot and said 
petulantly, "Oh, all right, then. I didn't think you'd take it 
so. 

It was not what Edwards had expected, and it set him 
thinking. 

"He wasn't very polite," said Edwards to himself as he 
walked back, "but it was effective." And then he went two 
blocks out of his way to stop a running order for carnations 
once a week. And after that decisive step he wrote a note 
saying that he would call for her early and take her to the 
theater himself. In the end he did. r. h. 



Precisely at eight o'clock each morning Master Jules 

Trevaillon has lifted the window of his third floor lodging and 

sprinkled the flowers ranged along the sill. 
MASTER And as the breeze streams into the room, 

OF^RUE^ST.^ waving the gray hangings behind and carry- 
suLPiCE. ing in some part of the scent, Trevaillon is 

wont to indulge himself most pleasantly in 
self-invited thoughts. He grows at times sentimental, and has 
been seen listening to the twitter of birds underneath the eaves. 
And once he was caught singing a foolish little song that no 
one in neighborhood had ever heard before. But that is the 
nature of Trevaillon. Then recently he has given it up. 

Of late he has neglected the sill flowers and lingers not so 
long with his birds. The foolish httle song is heard but rarely 

19 
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now. And when he trots up the street toward Notre Dame he 
wears a store flower in his coat-lapel. But Trevaillon is still 
as merry as ever, and merrier. Dame Rumor has it — ^but 
Dame Rumor is a hag and knows not half the affairs of Mon- 
sieur Trevaillon. It is certain, however, that the sill flowers 
are rapidly fading and soon will be withered out of all recog- 
nition. Then Master Trevaillon will in every probability throw 
them into the street and wonder why he ever cherished them. 
It is certain, also, that when his way takes him toward Notre 
Dame, store flowers are even better than some others. But 
this again is the nature of Trevaillon, so judge him not too 
harshly. There are many Trevaillons, it is whispered, in the 
Rue St. Sulpice — and elsewhere. h. a. c. 



« ( 



We are young! we are young!' they cried exult- 
ingly." 

"And may I not escort you to your home?" 
^^' said Mr. Medbourne, gallantly. 

HEIDEGGER'S ^ ^ 

EXPERIMENT. "I bcHeve that right is Col. Killig^ew's by 

priority of claim," answered Mrs. Wycherly, 
smiling over her shoulder at the discomfited Medbourne. 

She took Killigrew's arm at the door and the others fol- 
lowed, leaving old Dr. Heidegger shaking his head sadly at 
the window. "Warren," said Medbourne that night at supper, 
"I wish you would press up my best coat and take a rub at 
the buttons. I'm going out." The old butler raised his eye- 
brows and left the room. He had lived with Medbourne for a 
quarter of a century and had never known his master to deviate 
one jot from the "supper-grog-bed" programme during the 
entire time. 

"And the decanter, sir — " began Warren, when he had 
returned. 

"ril take it now. And not so much water this time." He 
watched the mixing with so critical an eye that Warren came 
near spilling it several times, from sheer embarrassment. 
When it was made, Medbourne swallowed it at a gulp, a slight 
glistening of his eye and a plainer suffusion of his cheek pro- 
claiming a draught much stronger than usual. Tilting back 
in his chair, he lit a small black cigar. 
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"Master, the curtains!" expostulated the thoroughly-amazed 
Warren. 

"See if the moths have left anything of my beaver," said 
Medboume, exhaling a cloud of rich yellow smoke. "That 
man grows more like a woman every day," he continued, as 
the butler left the room with a deprecating gesture. 

Arrayed in all the finery of a youth of twenty-five, the digni- 
fied Mr. Medbourne stepped briskly up the darkening street, 
bowing and occasionally flourishing his cane to some chance 
acquaintance, who in turn stopped to stare at the unusual 
sight. 

The door of "Widow" Wycherly's house stood open, for 
the night was warm, and he stepped into the front without 
announcing himself. The maid, coming in with lights, discov- 
ered him mopping his brow by the mantel. 

"Mrs. Wycherly is at home?" he asked. 

The maid set the lamp down and retired to the hall, whence 
an almost inaudible giggle could be noticed. 

"Allow me," said Medbourne, with a grand bow, as Mrs. 
Wycherly came into the room. 

She looked languidly at the nosegay he offered. "I hate 
mignonette," she said. "Do sit down." Medboume was 
surprised. 

"They dance a minuet at the Gascoigne's Saturday," he 
said, pompously. "And I should esteem it a favor on your 
part—" 

"I'm engaged," said Mrs. Wycherly, blushing red a moment 
later. 

"Then, madam, I have the honor to wish you a very good 
evening," said the crest-fallen Medboume, walking stifHy from 
the room, setting his foot upon the scorned nosegay as he 
did so. 

Col. Killigrew came and stood by her side, and they watched 
the form of Medboume, more bent and haggard than when he 
came up the street, limp slowly homeward. 

"I'm almost sorry I did it, now," said the widow, pityingly. 

"Well, but you are engaged, you know," said Col. Killigrew, 
pinching the rosy cheeks and kissing her. 

"But we mustn't forget that we were old once ourselves," 
and she drew his arm fondly about her, and together they 
went back into the house. c. e. H. jr. 

20 
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** His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore." 

— Milton, 

^When Orpheus had emerged from the dim, grey-litten 



way where the restless spirits flit, where he had lost the inex- 
pressible Eurydice, he dwelt in Thrace. 

™%RPHEus Always he seemed to move enveloped in 

that wonderful melody by which he had led 
her upwards, and the agony of his grief was so great as to be 
well-nigh beyond feeling, so that he lived as in a kind of 
lethargy. He was numb with pain, all the world vanished 
before him, and he saw only his lost Eurydice. 

But all the women of Thrace were inspired with a mad love 
towards him, for he was even more gloriously beautiful because 
of his grief, and they ceaselessly followed his wanderings. 

But to Orpheus, all enwrapt in the dream of his beloved, 
they were as unsubstantial phantoms. 

Maddened by his indifference, they followed him the more 
fiercely. 

Now as they were celebrating the Bacchic rites, crazed with 
the god's inspiration, Orpheus came among them, and they 
fell on him, and rent him in their madness. Overjoyed that 
he might at last regain the lost Eurydice, he made no resist- 
ance, but sank into death singing a song that calmed the 
frenzied Bacchantes. 

Now the fair head of Orpheus was severed from the body 
and, falling amid the Hebrus' waters, was swiftly borne sea- 
ward. 

At this time the sea, brooded over by the halcyon, was 
oppressed with a strange calm, and the head moved on without 
wind or wave, followed by a soft, sighing music sweeter and 
more lovely than anything human, until at last it reached sun- 
bathed Lesbos. 

There upon the strand the glorious Sappho sat, lamenting 
the unresponsive lovers of the countryside. On to her very 
feet the head was borne, until taking it up she pressed a kiss 
on the lips that, there on the burning Lesbian sands, sang her 
a song so strange and wonderful that all nature trembled. 
Then it vanished. But ever through all her fife Sappho was 
possessed of that god-like melody, and so it is that in the throb- 
bing Sapphic chords we hear the wild, lost accents of Orpheus. 

B. B. Jft. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Junior Promenade 

Was held on January 2Sth. The usual Class Germans, Glee 
Qub Concert and Teas also took place. 

The Pakontological Collection 

In the Peabody Museum, formerly the property of Professor 
O. C. Marsh, has been donated by him to the University. 

The Freshman Navy Officers 

Have been elected as follows: President, A. H. Richardson, 
1901; Vice-President, H. S. Hotchkiss, 1900 S.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, P. C. Kiefer, 1901. 

University Football Officers 

Have been elected as follows: President, J. Brown, '99; Vice- 
President, C. A. H. deSauUes, '99 S. ; Assistant Manager, P. A. 
Rockefeller, 1900; Secretary, F. B. Adams, 1900. 

The Sophomore Wigwam 
A debating club, was organized on January 29th. 

The Senior Promenade Committee 

Elected by the class, on February 2d, was as follows: F. T. 
vanBeuren, Jr., chairman; E. C. Perkins, floor manager; F. 
W. Sheehan, J. O. Rodgers, A. D. Baldwin, H. E. Butler, J. J. 
Hazen, E. Sawyer, H. B. Wilcox, A. S. Hay. Mr. Hay has 
since resigned. 

The Yale Literary Magazine Prize 
For essays was awarded to Isham Henderson, '99. 

The Courant Short Story Prize 
Was awarded to Ray Morris, 1901. 
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BOOK NOTICES 

Essays from the Critic, Published by James R. Osgood, Boston. 

As some of the earlier volumes of the fortnightly containing many of 
these notable sketches in impressionistic criticism are now out of print, we 
are fortunate in having them presented in this more durable form. The 
collection opens with " Thoreau*s Wildness." a study of the shyest and most 
elusive aspects of this woodman mystic, transcendentalist and natural phil- 
osopher, with a keen recognition of his parts so happily understood, that it 
is apparent in every phrase that John Burroughs possesses the literary 
art of a critic that lets fly with a kind of quick inspiration. Who could 
have hit off Thoreau the Indian as John Burroughs here does with marvelous 
sureness? " His genius itself is arrow-like, and typical of the wild weapon 
he so loved, hard, flinty, fine-grained, penetrating, winged, a fljring shaft. 
And though his arrows sometimes go wide, yet it is always a pleafure to 
watch their aerial course." Stedman, in the second essay or fragment of 
criticism, points out the surprisingly delicate fancy, human tenderness and 
pity, industry and extreme fertility of ** William Blake, poet and painter.** 

In the note on the Death of Carlyle, Walt Whitman is appropriately 
rugged, mountainous, volcanic, and rumbles on without saying anjrthing, or 
rather sajring more of nothing than his superiors (in criticism) that surround 
him. For after his two ** terrifico-absurd mud-explosions " comes Edward 
Eggleston with a fit word on that primate of letters, George Eliot, and ths 
novel. " The mystery worthy of a great artist is not the shallow mystery of 
device, but the infinite perspective of the great dark enigmas of human 
nature ; that there is a deeper interest in human life seen in the modem 
scientific daylight, than in life viewed through a mist of ancient and dying 
superstitions, that the interest of human character transcends the interest of 
invented circumstances." This is the teaching that he derives from "Adam 
Bede" and " Mill on the Floss." 

Mr. Stoddard and F. B. Sanborn both contribute their meed of praise, 
qualified by dispraise, perhaps, in touching on " Mrs. Burnett " and 
'* Thoreau's unpublished poetry." An interesting essay from the hand of 
Edmund Gosse embodies an attempt on the part of the Cambridge critic to 
exalt Austin Dobson. This raconteur and vers-de-societe writer is lifted 
bodily from the midst of '* the strange new gods of song," and made a thing 
unskyed and sainted ; in Gosse's most compelling manner penned for the 
confusion of Gosse's most complying readers. 

Paul M. Potter's shambling estimate of Alphonse Daudet is as quite an 
ideally bad piece of writing as Scriblerius himself can find. But for this, 
the pieces are well chosen, though on the whole not above the average of 
strictly contemporary criticism in the Critic to-day. 



Old Lamps for New Ones, Charles Dickens. New Amsterdam Book Co. 
$1.25. 

Occasional contributions or not, makes slight difference in the interest 
aroused over the gender of " hitherto uncollected " if the name of our great 
novelist is attached. " Dickens " emblazons these fugitive efforts of a very 
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gallant pen, a rery prolific pen that flooded the worid with freshness. 
Dickens surprises the literary community, grown so penrerse, so very short 
of faith. For there is something surprising, to a mind capable of light re- 
flection, in the untoward arrangements of Providence that should keep 
unknown, even to bibliographers, productions of the great novelist that now 
lor the first time are set forth. *' Old Lamps for New Ones " is Dickens 
inside and out. Scriblerius wonders that anyone could have overlooked 
fhem, though culling with ever so random a hand, be it in the ** Examiner," 
•' Morning Chronicle," ** Bentley's." *• Household Words," *' All the Year 
Round," or all the round of monthlies in which these choice astrays had 
nameless and precarious existence. They never should have escaped those 
spirits abounding in humor who claim familiarity with everjrthing which 
emanated from his pen. 

** In Memariam" Alfred Tenn3rson. Fords, Howard and Hulbert, N. Y. 

** The work of man which can win such victory out of its darkest defeat. 
and reap such harvest from the furrows of the grave, is neither sprung from 
the dust nor destined to return to it. A poem like In Memoriam, more 
than all the flowers of the returning spring, more than all shining wings that 
flatter about the ruins of the chrysalis, more than all sculptured tombs and 
monuments of the beloved dead, is the living evidence and intimation of an 
endless life." With these words Henry Van Dyke closed his feeling preface 
to this great Victorian classic, greatest of English elegies. In all respects 
Dr. Van Dyke, so far in the nineteenth century, is the best equipped, finest 
mind, even from the college point of view, that has been ''called " in Amer- 
ica to the interpreution of the last of the line of English poets. His 
mnalytic and interpretive acumen particularising on Tennyson, has made 
even the mjrstery of ** Maud " his own, and the word of the author of it 
understood. A heroic ground-quality underlies every firm word, lurks in 
every line, that he writes in the illumination of his favorite poet. 

Here is a model prefacer who invariably strikes fire and kindles the 
mind, giving a glimpse of his author's noble nature or communicating his 
author's poetic thrill. Why ? How ? Because (it may be) Dr. Van Dyke 
keeps undiminished the stimulus of a great example for our race, of that 
high and undaunted attitude before death and cheerful confronting of life's 
odds which the poet commands. He it is sees the subnascent purpose of 
the numbers. *' It is a dead march, but it is a march into immortality." 

**Niw Letters 0/ Napoleon /." Lady Mary Loyd. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 

Nearly six hundred documents from the French emperor's hand are now 
first issued. Omitted from the edition published under the auspices of 
Napoleon III, they now come to light through the labors of an English- 
woman. The volume being heavily indexed, though without preface or 
forward, is doubly valuable, for the translation is stirring with spirit and 
rerve. The only order possible in the arrangement of such a mass of curt 
commands, pointed reproaches and invectives, is the chronological. It is 
seen that the series is sadly incomplete, yet this gives a driving onward 
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movement and unexpectedness to the reading. There is no chance U 
tedium to enter between these covers unless the very rapidity of the shut 
and shift from the person of one dignitary or general to another superii 
duces it, unless one lags out of wonderment of the man's colossal egoisi 
or is tired by the chronicle of his malevolence and cruelty. " All yoi 
actions bear the stamp of folly/' he writes to brother Jerome, King 
Westphalia. '* Must have lost your head," he thunders at Joachim Naj 
leon, King of Naples. ''Cowardice and infatuation preside over yoi 
operations," he cries of Joseph in Spain. To Sault he writes, "thoc 
sedition-mongers and rioters must be slain." " Slay ! Slay !" he sajrs agaii 
Good God, will you let me have an end of this !" Mde. de Stael is styl f ""tl 
a worthless woman ; " '* no more reference must be made to her book or '*^n 
Germany ;" this to General Savary. Every letter contains a play, witi ^^b 
climax of the double drama, with inciting force, ascent, falling action, motiv ^'c 
of suspense and catastrophe all written out. 

A moment guessed — then back behind the fold 
Immerst of darkness round the drama rolled. 
Which for the pastime of eternity 
He does himself contrive, enact, behold. 




41 
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" The Students Chaucerr Walter W. Skeat. Oxford U. Press. oi-o-^^3 
Fifth Ave. 

In all the thousandfold attentions which have been paid to Chaucer it i ^^ ^f 
strange that the attention of an eminently available " perfect and complete ' 
one-volume edition should have been so long delayed. We have had that wil 
Protean creature in every other form saving one fit for an arrant student 
We have handled the " Canterbury Tales " in many a three-volume styl 
and longed for the Pickering ** complete " at five pounds. Even Bell* 
** Chaucer " we would have strained a nerve to possess— except for the facP- 
that the set spreads over the better half of a shelf. So when Rev. Walter W* 
Skeat reduces several great block tomes to a single green one, there i 
surely something gained you may say, as well as lost. The Student' 
Chaucer being a complete edition of his works, edited from numerou 
manuscripts, by the Erlington and Bosworth professor of Anglo-Saxon a 
the University of Cambridge, is our gain. 

" Various Fragments" Herbert Spencer. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 

The preservation of these fragments concerning elements in method,«^^ 
legislation, evolution, social duty, etc., may prove to be of some importance.. 
They contain suggestions that cannot be lost with safety and it is well that- 
they are hereby rescued from the " mare mortuum " of the periodicals bj 
the self-same hand that thrust them forth into that unbuoyant waste. Herbert 
Spencer has not seen fit to rescue the unimportant with the important, yet 
with due selection in most cases, he has introduced matter of decidedly 
lesser interest. In his added note on American publishers he makes right 
the statement concerning the house which, it is well known, has introduced 
first authorized editions of Spenser, Tyndall, Huxley and Darwin in the 
international scientific series. 
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Messrs. D. Appleton adopted to a large extent the suggestions of Prof. 
E. L. Youmans respecting scientific matter to be published. The idea of 
the great series originated with Prof. Youmans and was loyally carried out 
In all its arrangements by Appleton in conjunction with him. This is 
personal, the other matter is preponderantly impersonal in form and sub- 
stance. Tait's formula of Evolution is discussed. Mr. McZinnan receives 
a rejoinder. A view concerning copyright is warmly urged, and book dis- 
tribution exploited. " A plea against the metric system " and many other 
shorter sketches are all intrinsically of such value as to be worthy of a 
permanent form. 

Three Women. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

" How it chimes, and cries tink at the close, divinely !" said Clerimont. 
But Clerimont said this of a madrigal of Modesty. " Three Women," while 
still verse, of a kind, and the working out of an artistic problem, of a 
kind, is yet another thing. And O Modesty, pensive nun, 

" With even step, and musing gait," 
And looks commercing with the skies. 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thy eyes : 
'* What has Mabel , or the other two, to do with thee ? 

Our modest view is that these three women, Ruth, Mabel and Zoe — that the 
profounder problem of existence might take on new possibilities and 
receive a new impress — ^have been cruelly sacrificed. The great ruthless 
forces of nature, human nature, have been made into dramatis personae^ 
and the book as it is written stands, not as a book of fortune, but as a book 
of fate. This relieves the work of much that would otherwise seem dross. 
As for instance : 

" It quite turned her head 

To be sent to the city of beans and brown bread 

As a delegate." 
or " The splash of a tenant below in his bath-tub ; 

The crash of strong hands on a key- board above." 
or " She yet had the sea — the sea strong and mighty, 

Both father aiid mother of fair Aphrodite." 
or " She smiled, I remember, in saying adieu. 

Then two swift, sharp reports — and I awoke in Bellevue 

With one ball in my breast." 

Shall I go on ? No. 

Publishers were found in Chicago. 

We have received the following : 

A Christmas Accident and Other Stories, By Annie Eliot Trumbull, author 
of " White Birches." " A Marque of Culture," etc. |i.oo. Published by 
A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

One more number and a single session and out go we. May the meR]f 
Philistines of the Junior Class pick out their five best men — five men io 
run this magazine. A man who writes better than another is — nihU oksimmit 
^-so much better qualified to run this magazine and, with this in mind, we 
hope for an appropriate and suitable election. 



From the exchanges at hand we reprint the following : 

RONDEL. 

All the world seems slowly dying : 

Tis the Autumn of the year ; 

The meadow-lands are brown and sear ; 
Withered leaves are earthward flying, 
And the plover's mournful cr3ring 

Is the only sound I hear. 
All the world is slowly djdng — 

'Tis the Autumn of the year. 
Dead and still the lake is Ijring, 

And the wood is strange and drear ; 

Ghostly birches stand in fear 
Of the wind's prophetic sighing ; 
Even Love seems slowly dying 

In the Autumn of the year. 



"^Amhertt Lit. 



'tis folly to be wise. 

You wore them clustering on your breast, 

My gift, the violets blue. 
Two blossoms fell ; I kept them, pressed. 

In memory of you. 

I found them in an old worn book, 

The violets crisp and dried ; 
And dreaming of those days of bliss, 

Those foolish days, I sighed. 

Would that I were a fool again. 

And you my folly's prize ! 
Alas ! how vain my longing, since 

We've foolishly waxed wise. 

^ColumHa Idt 
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"FALSE DAWN." 

A TRANSIENT light on the horizon about an hour 
before true dawn is a well-known phenomenon in 
the East. 

It does not figure in the Asiatic almanac. But in the 
Sufi poem it is that "phantom of false morning," that pre- 
destinate ghost of day, which must needs be fairly well laid 
before the upgathering of the matin winds. 

This pale phenomenon preceding "Fiat lux," one may 
pretty securely interpret, — well, in a number of ways. 

For one; would it he merely a pleasant trope of rhetoric, 
to foist up an application to the college man? 

False dawn. How to apply it? Well, for one whose 
early morning misanthrophy would not wash down with 
Arethusa, and whose gossamers of mistaken sentiment 
would not blow off on the crest of Prospect, a very ready 
and irritating answer arises. False dawn signifies the 
honor of the inert! Of course the readiness of the remark 
is more to be admired than its truth. A nimble wit is not 
accurate. Yet it will take a weary time to regain our equi- 
TOL. LXIIL 31 
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poise after that fling. Perhaps it would well serve our 
purpose to make a patient inquirendo into the meaning of 
"the honor of the inert." 

Without doubt it would take all the mordant gall and 
copperas in a full inkhorn to write the Senior down as a 
dull sort of being, and in his premature maturity to liken 
him to an impossibly false dawn, without promise of a later 
rising. To take a man well advanced in his last courses, 
polite, easy, successful, modern, and attempt to give our 
souls the very silly satisfaction of proving that man to be in 
a false dawn; that is the plan. The first step is to quibble. 
Take "false" in the sense of not faithful, not an indication 
of coming day. We allow the false as not true dawn; but 
that is aside from this interpretation. "False" taken as 
"not faithful," implies that there is to be no real after-dawn, 
but only a pallid, bloodless avant-dawn. There is the rub. 
Nevertheless, "in the trace of that one pei:plexed 
thought" we find at hand a victim, polite, easy, modem 
and, at a sacrifice, we'll say successful in the high rivalry 
of a Lit. composition. (Oh, the self-conscious Lit!) 
That man then holds one of the high seats in the subter- 
ranean sanctum. (His scalp and his brain are at the level 
of the dust in the street. "They cannot even bury a man." 
Nay, listen!) He is seated in his sanctum, inglorious in the 
midst of his well-being. Little there is in literature for 
him. He has arrived, in a word. 

Or it is a courageous captain or able debater in false 
dawn. His laurels on and "apparelled in celestial light," 
he shuns the very wall-machine. The debater's dewey 
chaplet won and his fire-fretted Petrarchal coronation, then 
finds he few more high and arduous questions for debate; 
no earnest quest of a whetstone for the teeth. False dawn! 
False dawn again in the man who, having made the banjo 
club, is no longer apt with Beethoven, who sang, and sings 
no more, who ran and will not run again. The committee- 
man whose forte of manners does not endure ; whose works 
are done to be seen of men. "They that make broad their 
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phylacteries, and enlarge the border of their garments, and 
love the uppermost room at feasts, and the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the greetings in the markets, and to be 
called of men. Rabbi, Rabbi." 

What could be more patent than that unfaithful dawn 
had risen upon the solemn false countenances of those men? 
Or to go on, mocking all with this strange misprision, what 
of the installed editor of other papers of ours? Of the 
athlete? What of the scholar who was never wear>'? 
Isn't he reminiscent now of "the Grammarian's funeral"? 
But for the fact that he is not quite dead, and that he keeps 
to the plain, avoiding the ivory towers of the scholar's 
pensive citadel, he might be that self-same grammarian. 
The case of the manager — No! we won't draw the parallel 
of the **honor of the inert" out to its last refinement here, 
quite willing that the team managers out of term should 
cease from managing. 

Now to redress our balance. Why is not this a possible 
construction of the Sufi phrase of "false dawn"? Many 
are the things that are possible to the wag, for it is given 
to him to be intolerantly brilliant before breakfast. Yes, 
it is possible. An ungentle bouleversement of the cosmos 
occurs each morning before grace is said, while before the 
meal is done, the subject of false dawn, thus spoken of a 
man, has invariably lent itself to the saeva indignatio et 
splendida bilis of that sort of self-appointed thongman of 
his fellows whom we sometimes somewheres find. Still the 
order of the world is good. And even if we do not hold 
the zenith and the nadir in our hands, we share in the hour 
of morning. To prevent the meaning of the immemorial 
dawning before dawn is to be unmindful of the real day. 
They are foolish prophets, fit only to be thrust forth, that 
are in that way. The most lop-sided of God's creatures 
knows that a true dawn will come; that the so-called false 
is presage and promise of the true. 

The point of division is here. The man who has an 
eye only for faults and failures will twist the meaning into 
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failure. "Honor of the inert'* is to him the signification 
of each particular false dawn. While the man to whom 
more ideas have access will incline to construe it into this: 
overvailing virtue and real success as far as one strictly 
within the college liberties and in the midst of a cloistered 
life can compass. 

Man is taken mid career, in full body, by a dawn that 
may come up with unwhispered suddenness. If it would 
not disturb the thought, we would cite how that "the minds 
of men are broadened with the progress of the suns"; 
conversely too, how the sons of men are broadened with 
the progress of their minds and how in a manner they 
begin to see their lives steadily and to see them whole 
right here. 

Loose himself from stringent simplicity of relation to 
the college life, your "false dawner" never does, never 
thinks of doing. Disembarrass himself of its duties, never. 
Abate a jot in his interest in the whole happy scheme, 
he could not if he would. False dawn is a subtle change, 
an illumination of manhood to utter assurance of its own 
worthiness. 

So, that which comes as the harbinger and messenger 
before the face of the morning is yet to be called but a false 
dawn. Its light is faint, yet prophetic and compelling; 
commanding the day to come in glory. In the man at 
college it is not apathy; nor nil admirare, nor coldness, nor 
incuriosity, nor pride nor insolence, but a measure of light. 

Edward C. Streeter. 
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BARBARA'S ROSES. 

Barbara plucked a rose for me, 
A red rose from her own rose tree ; 

And ever the brown eyes browner grew, 
** I wish it were white instead, don't you ?" 

Well, no, I don't, dear ; I like best 
The thing your white hand last caressed. 

No tongue for me has the leaf and fruit, 

And the soft sweet lips of the flowers are mute. 

My groping scholarship fails to trace 
The paths across Time's wrinkled face. 

That lead by way of Aryan roots. 
Linguistic steps of colloquial brutes ; 

And in some faint abstraction reach 
The ancient forms of vegetable speech. 

And, if by the bleared and spectacled way 
I found at last what the roses say, 

Would not Barbara lift her eyes to me 
From the depth of an older mystery. 

Where ancient rivers in secret flow. 
Saying *' I knew it long ago?" 

Ah well ! a man is a soulless clod ; 

His feet cling close to the sand and sod ; 

And the nearest approach he makes to a soul 
Is a glimpse of his lady's auriolc. 

Arthur Willis Colton^ *qo. 
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NOAH. 

What's the use of Mercator's north poles and equators, 
Tropics, zones, and meridian lines, 
So the Bellman would cry, and the crew would reply. 
They are merely conventional signs. 

nr^HE animals are doing nicely. There has been one 
-^ birth more — a little pig — and a large blue monkey 
died the manieth day out. The sea is calm, the sky is 
blue, the summit of Mt. Ararat shows low in the distance, 
my Ark moves grandly on the easy, oily swells; and all is 
well. 

I was not Noah in the first place. I was George L. 
Tracy of Bridgeport, and the Ark was the Empress of 
India bound for Japan. And she was the Empress of India 
all the way to Hawaii, and a little further, but then she 
became the Ark, and I became Noah, and all the people 
became animals, and the little pig was born, and the big 
blue monkey died. 

Have you ever seen a great ocean liner like the Empress 
of India, with long flat sides and overlaying plates, a 
hatchet bow that goes punishing through God's water and 
teaching it its place? Have you ever seen such a steamer 
move irresistibly through the night, with a thousand lights 
flashing from a thousand ports and a furnace-glow above 
each funnel? Have you ever seen such a steamer go 
crashing, driving into tons and tons of angry water, and 
hurling it back, go crashing on — triumphant over the utter- 
most forces of nature? Have you seen all this, and realized 
that the mere breaking of a shaft will leave such a steamer 
hopelessly helpless for the sea to do with as it wills? 

Who am I that I should know anything of latitudes and 
longitudes? We were out of Honolulu three days when 
the shaft broke. We made sail. It was useless. For 
three days we roasted in a flat calm. We patched the 
broken shaft, and set the great engines going — very slowly. 
The water aft hardly swirled, but we moved — we moved — 
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very slowly. We dared not drive the engines faster. But 
we moved — ^two knots in an hour. 

Do you know how far it is from Hawaii to Japan? It 
is fifty thousand miles. Fifty thousand miles to go at two 
knots an hour. It would take us, in round numbers, one 
thousand and forty-two days, or nearly three years, to get 
there. Do you 'know for how long a steamer is provi- 
sioned? Well, she is not provisioned for three years. I 
saw that we must starve to death, unless we should sight 
some ship that might give us aid. Of this, however, I 
despaired. I went to the rail and looked far and wide over 
the sea. The sky-line was unbroken. In dejection, I 
Slanced at the waters immediately beneath me. There 
floated by a fish, a dead fish with its white belly uppermost. 
Then I knew we should not starve — I thanked God; and 
^Hrough my mind there flashed those sublime lines of Mil- 
^c^n's: 

** There are fish in the sea, no doubt of it, 
As good as ever came out of it." 

For two weeks we moved onward — forty-eight knots a 
.ay. And in all that time we saw no ship upon the sea 
no bird in the sky. There was no breath of air, and 
^-he pitch, bubbling in the seams with the heat, stank night 
^^nd day. We were alone, absolutely alone on the great 
"^Dcean. No fish leaped oversides, and saving ourselves there 
^>vas no sigpn that we were in a living, breathing world. 
^And we moved on — ever on — very slowly — two knots an 
^our. 

God knows it is a frightful thing to be for days (days 
Tunning into weeks, weeks running into months) alone 
upon the sea. I grew tired of my acquaintances, weary of 
my books, and sat for hours in the very V of the bow, 
further forward even than the great anchors, and looked 
out steadily over the hot sea to the horizon seemingly 
aswirl with heated gases. Not an island, not a green weed 
to break the steady undulating blue. 
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Amusements there were none: some of the men played 
shuffle board, or lost their all at poker and then won it back 
again. Once they gave a dance. 

I did not go. I sat in my favorite place far into the 
night, and thought — uncertain uneasy thoughts. 

I had left my country six weeks behind. There might 
have been a war for all I knew. The South might have 
risen and overthrown the North and enslaved the blacks. 
President Cleveland might have been assassinated. And 
Japan, my destination; perhaps it was now a province of 
China. And Hawaii! I had read of islands — volcanic 
islands — sinking bodily into the sea. Perhaps the whole 
civilized world was ringing with the fearful disaster. A 
Johnstown flood indeed! A flood! At first I laughed at 
that word flood. And then the full possibilities of such 
an occurrence gripped into my mind and left me trembling 
with horror. 

Supposing — I say supposing — the seven seas had risen 
in their might and overwhelmed the peopled lands. How 
could we know, alone as we were between sky and water? 
Supposing that, of all the works of man, the sole surviving 
relic should be the Empress of India. And that we our- 
selves should be the only living, breathing beings — in the 
world. That fearful thought caused the hair of my head 
to bristle and my body to shiver and sweat. 

Shaking with fear, I sought my stateroom and lay down 
to sleep. But the horrible thoughts held me fast, and I 
dared not be alone with them in the dark, so I turned on 
the electric light, and snatching the first book at hand set 
me to read. The book I had opened was the Bible, and 
it opened at the book of Genesis, and the very first words I 
read was this: 

"And every living substance was destroyed which was 
upon the face of the ground, both man, and cattle, and 
the creeping things, and the fowl of the heaven; and they 
were destroyed from the earth: and Noah only remained 
alive, and they that were with him in the ark." 
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What God has done, he can do again whenever he 
pleases. He had made one flood. Why should he not 
make another? Indeed had he not already done so? 
Everything pointed to such a conclusion. We had seen no 
ship. We had seen no bird. We had seen no single sign 
of life in all these days. 

Then I read the rest of Noah, and presently slept. 

I could hardly wait to dress, so anxious was I to go on 
deck. No ship: no bird: no fish. But what was that 
floated by? — surely no sea growth, but the limb of an inland 
palm — broad-leaved, grass-g^een — and fresh. Down deep 
below lay some island, lately peopled and happy — now 
unutterably destroyed. Closing my eyes, I could see the 
flooded houses, the corpses tight pressed against the ridge 
poles. 

The captain was pacing the bridge, and I knew that he 
did not know what I knew. Foolish fellow, he was now 
steering for — I had almost said Japan, but Japan was now 
fathoms deep. He must be set right. I mounted to the 
mdge. I plucked him by the sleeve. 

Captain," I said, "there has been a fearful flood." 
Did you see it in the morning paper?" said he. 
Captain," I said, "I am not joking. There is no longer 
my Europe, Asia, Africa, America or Australia. They are 
ill flooded. The seven seas are now one. You must not 
5teer for Japan. It is fathoms deep under the sea." 

"My dear Mr. Tracy," said he, "the sun has been too 
lot for you; you had better go below." 

"My dear captain," said I, "I am no more affected by 
:he sun than you are. . . I tell you you must steer for 
Mt. Ararat. It is the only unflooded thing in the whole 
vorld." 

The captain laughed, and I had turned away in anger, 
vhen I remembered that all of our lives depended on my 
jowers of persuasion. I turned again to the captain. 

"Capt— " I began. 

My jaw fell; I nearly lost my balance. 
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A moment before I had seen him, smiling under his 
bushy beard, shaking under his neat blue uniform. I had 
even noticed his watch chain and his masonic badge. But 
now — . He was still shaking as if amused at something. 
Shaking — nay swaying, ponderously swaying. A moment 
before I had seen a man: but now! now! I beheld an 
elephant — a ponderous, a gigantic, an imperishable, a con- 
summate elephant. 

And he swayed to and fro, as if amused. 

I think I screamed aloud. I knoiv I fled. Madly, breath- 
lessly, scramblingly, hot foot, I fled. For I did not yet 

understand. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I, George L. Tracy of Bridgeport, did not at first under- 
stand. 

I had awakened from a swoon. I had been awakened 
by the pungent smell of animals, and I did not understand. 
I looked about. 

It was no longer the Empress of India. It was an ark — 
a ponderous, a gigantic, an imperishable, a consummate 
ark. 

It was made of gophar wood. I knew that at once. 

Where were the people? Where were the animals? I 
went below. 

The Ark was divided lengthwise into box stalls — mil- 
lions of them. I never saw such an ark. In every stall was 
a pair of animals, and sometimes they had little ones, espe- 
cially the rabbits. The elephants did not have many, not 
more than five or six. The Lord had not provided much 
room for the elephants. 

I never saw so many stalls. There were oxes and asses, 
and cattle and kine and horses, and zemus, and bears, and 
zebras, and niskiegos, and icthyosauruses, and mastodons. 
There was an aviary full of birds. There were sparrows 
and hawks and eagles, and parrots and sulphur-crested 
cockatoos, and quail, and partridges, and little chippie- 
birds. I never saw such an ark. 
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And still I, George L. Tracy of Bridgeport, did not 
understand. Presently I did. 

Among the inventions of men who are to come after, 
among the inventions of nature, among the inventions of 
God there is no invention so marvelous as the marvelous- 
ness of the invention of your finding that you are someone 
else! 

I felt myself all over, and began to suspect. I spoke 
aloud. The animals knew my voice. I leaped, and the 
springs had gone out of my legs. I tried to spell cat, and 
found that spelling had not yet been invented. And then — 
then with the fear of a marvelous revelation coursing up 
and down my backbone, then I — I, George L. Tracy of 
Bridgeport, knew and understood. 

Spellbound, I looked into a pail of drinking water, and 
knew, and understood that I was Noah! 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Where was the family? Where was little three-hundred- 
year old Shem — my pride? Where was Mrs. Noah — my 
darling? 

I glanced down the stalls for three-quarters of a mile. 
The animals roared, whined, screamed, growled and 
squeaked. I saw a palm-leaf skirt of fashionable cut. It 
was stylishly worn by a still young and beautiful woman of 
some four or five hundred summers. 

"It is she! It is she!" I cried, and I ran to my Dear. 

I threw my arms about her. I strove to imprint a kiss 
on her scarlet lips. She protested, she struggled, she raved. 

"What!" I cried, ''what, Mrs. Noah! what! what! 
WHAT!" 

"I'm not Mrs. Noah," she said. 

Not Mrs. Noah! I was dumbfounded, but of course if 
she said she wasn't, she wasn't. 

4k 3|t 3|t >|t 

I wish I could find Mrs. Noah. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 
I wish I could find little Shem. 

♦ * * * 
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I am tired of feeding the animals. 

if Uli if Hl^ 

The animals are doing nicely. There has been one birth 
more — a little pig. I wanted to throw it overboard, but 
they wouldn't let me, because they said it was such a very 
little pig. A large blue monkey died the manieth day out. 
The sea is calm, the sky is blue, the summit of Mount 
Ararat shows low in the distance, my Ark moves grandly 
on the easy oily swells, and all is well! 

Only I want to tell Mrs. Noah, and whenever I find her 
she says she isn't, and if she isn't, of course I can't tell her 
if she isn't, and how can I find her if she isn't. 

Gouverneur Morris. 



• ♦•- 



ARCADIE. 

On the road to Arcadie, 
Past the mountains, past the sea 
Past the crossroads soberly 
To Arcadie, to Arcadie. 

Pilgrims of a dream are we 
Knowing not if true it be, 
But we press on silently 
To Arcadie, to Arcadie^ 

Arcadie, oh Arcadie ! 
We are lost, we cannot see, 
For the dust blows bitterly 
On the road to Arcadie. 

Arthur IVilHs Coiton, 'go. 
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THE HERO OF VANITY FAIR. 

FICTION may be said to possess a storehouse, akin to 
the theatrical property room, a vast repository of 
antique bric-a-brac: old time grandees, dusty and stiff- 
jointed Don Quixotes, shelf-worn clowns, beauties in faded 
brocade, — in fact a gallery stocked with every conventional 
type and character. The great mass of novel-writing, from 
century to century, has simply been a dressing over of these 
stock figures with a greater or less degree of skill. But 
now and then comes one with the eye of a master, who 
scorns the puppets and seeks humanity in the streets. 
Such a one was Thackeray. To him puppets were pup- 
pets, nor was he any respecter of idols, — he wrote of the 
world he elbowed. The conventional hero of fiction he 
disdained, the Don Juan was too unreal to him, too much 
like the Prince Fortunatus of Fairyland. The romantic 
and sentimental types of Scott and Bulwer he heartily 
ridiculed, and the art which made heroes of them. When, 
therefore, he wrote after his masterpiece, — "a novel without 
a hero," it was such he had in mind. His quick instincts 
and his sense of truth told him how false they were to life. 
Such heroes he would not have, and such a hero "Vanity 
Fair" does not possess. 

Yet for all this, "Vanity Fair" has a hero. His introduc- 
tion is a modest one, but gradually he advances into bolder 
relief, until when the curtain falls the chief actor on the 
stage is not Becky Sharp with all her cunning, nor gentle 
and stupid Amelia, nor George Osborne dead on the field 
of battle, nor Rawdon Crawley, the soft-hearted rascal; but 
one who has come out of the glitter and peril of Vanity 
Fair unsoiled and unselfish, rising from the awkward 
schoolboy, out of sorts and out of clothes, trembling before 
the ridicule of his companions, to the sincere gentleman, 
honest and brave, for whom everyone has a word of respect 
and admiration; and this hero is honest Dobbin, 
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It was Thackeray's own pen that created Dobbin. Fic- 
tion has abounded with commonplace characters, but they 
had consistently figured as commonplace bad men; few 
writers had yet attempted to exploit a commonplace good 
one. For, moralists to the contrary, it is easier to give 
attractiveness to a man with a few vices, than to paint 
simple virtue in such colors that it will not weary the reader. 
But it is not only in point of conception that Dobbin is 
original, but also by merit of the execution — the unique 
art with which Thackeray has drawn him. 

For Dobbin was not an easy character to draw. The 
best of us have at once a sneaking admiration for pompous 
Major Pendennis and his knowledge of the world; we are 
prejudiced beforehand in favor of Becky and Amelia, as 
indeed we ever shall be in favor of a nimble wit or a pair of 
bright eyes; so too old age in the person of chivalrous 
Colonel Newcome provokes instinctive reverence — these 
qualities quickly touch the reader's sensibilities. He has 
come to be amused and is ready to supply half the illusion 
himself, and if the narration possesses a fair degree of skill, 
the hero becomes his hero and the heroine his heroine, his 
imagination makes them so; in a word he reads for pleas- 
ure, for all readers, thank God, are not critics. So certain 
characters easily win their way to the reader's interest and 
affections. But how many for similar reasons weary and 
disgust them! Here is the key to all Thackeray's art, — 
never to allow a character to become hated or to be insipid. 
Herein lies his genius and the fame of Dobbin. Few 
writers would have attempted such a character. Another 
would have maintained Dobbin as he was introduced to 
us, timid, awkward, secondary — almost insignificant. In 
such hands he would have been either grotesque or weari- 
some — never human. 

The metamorphosis of Dobbin is wonderfully executed. 
Through the sincerity and sweetness of his nature this 
rawboned and blundering youth grows into a man of 
strength and influence. What a foil he is to all the showy, 
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tricked out personages of Vanity Fair! It was undoubtedly 
a g^eat stroke to show the gradual moral decline in George 
Osborne, Becky Sharp and Jos Sedley, but it was a greater 
stroke to portray the rise of the best in the character of 
Dobbin, to show not only what it is that ruins, but also 
what it is that makes a man. Yet never once does Dobbin 
sink to the level of the ordinary. How deftly he is intro- 
duced! What a touch of poetry is revealed in the boy, 
curled under the trees of Smithfield, far away in the wonder- 
land of the "Arabian Nights!" That touch of imagina- 
tion appeals to us at once, — even more than his terrific 
battle with Cuff. Each new chapter in which he figures 
shows an expansion of his character. He has humor and 
imagination, a kind heart, great simplicity and true chivalry. 
Besides (and here is a point instructive to those who may 
dispute his title to hero), Thackeray never once makes him 
do an unjust act or say an unkind word, never satirizes him 
as later he satirizes Pendennis; nor even allows the others 
to speak ill of him, — facts significant of the author's atti- 
tude, especially as I recall no other of his characters of whom 
we can say the same. So from laughing good-humoredly 
at Dobbin's blunders, we are gradually drawn into sym- 
pathy with the nobility of his silent and lonely nature, until 
when the handsome and dashing George Osborne drives 
off with his bride in the glass coach, more than one cannot 
help wishing that it were not he, but the crestfallen Captain, 
who is left standing in the dripping rain, sick at heart, 
among the urchins of Fulham Road. So more and more 
as the hand of fate removes others, Dobbin becomes the 
central figure; the rough points are rounded away, but the 
courage and truth of his nature never change. The final 
touch, the master stroke, is given in his revolt against the 
injustice of Amelia. Up to this point, he is in danger of 
becoming effeminate, a mere dawdler, throwing away the 
strength of his devotion upon a woman who is incapable of 
appreciating his love. There is no finer scene in Thackeray 
than this parting with Amelia. It is a conflict between the 
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superficial tyranny of a woman and the genuine strength of 
the man, and when it is over it is Amelia who stands trem- 
bling before the revelation of Dobbin's character. He has 
at last realized his own worth and has asserted himself; and 
this is the Dobbin that once wandered submissively about 
Vauxhall with Amelia's wraps, while George and Jos enter- 
tained the ladies! 

Moreover, Dobbin is in the truest sense a dramatic 
character. The force of the man is apparent throughout 
the novel. His influence adds the human touch to all. If 
it had not been for Dobbin, George would never have 
married Amelia, and time and again he rouses the best 
instincts in that spoiled dandy; his generosity softens at 
last the unrelenting nature of the father to forgiveness of his 
son's widow, and in the end Amelia's petty tyranny suc- 
cumbs to his superior force, for when in obedience to her 
letter he returns, it is Amelia and not he who makes the 
advance. But pre-eminently it is Becky Sharp herself that 
best demonstrates Dobbin's power. Rebecca has been 
very fascinating undoubtedly, and no one ever thinks of 
asking how far it is to the end of the chapter when Rebecca 
is whisking through the leaves, but for all that she has been 
a little bit too unearthly, too uniformly devilish for a 
woman. And perhaps that is why most readers of her own 
sex are at a loss to comprehend the admiration men feel 
for the little adventuress. "She is not real," they say, "no 
woman could ever be so consistently bad as that"; — and 
there is some degree of truth in their contention. So 
Dobbin gives the finishing touch to the character of 
Rebecca in the scene where she is listening at the door to 
his parting with Amelia. His words provoke her admira- 
tion, — "what a noble heart that man has," she thinks, 
"and how shamefully that woman plays with it!" and 
straightway she determines that he shall marry Amelia. It 
is the first bit of genuine feeling on her part, and just that 
bit makes her a woman. "He is one of the finest gentle- 
men I ever saw," she says to Amelia, as she is on the point 
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of destroying her illusions about the lamented George. 
Not many such had Becky known, but she knew his worth. 
And in general, a rogue is a pretty sharp judge of affecta- 
tion, selfishness, insincerity, pride and trickery; but even a 
rogue is not always and altogether a rogue, and though he 
may envy and scorn a successful rascal, few when placed in 
contact with a nature like Dobbin's would begrudge him 
their sincere respect. And so throughout the novel selfish- 
ness and hate and pride and false ambitioh recede before 
the honest, kindly influence of Dobbin and everyone has a 
good word for him. So he is a dramatic personage because 
of his influence on other people's characters and actions. 
Take Becky out of the book and there would be, it is true, 
a gjeat void, but to leave out Dobbin would be impossible; 
without him Vanity Fair would be too wicked, it would be 
indeed the puppet show that Thackeray affects to call it, — 
it would not be human. Dobbin is indispensable to the 
story, and because he is indispensable he is the hero. 

Owen Johnson. 



• ♦• 



COMPANIONSHIP. 

There's a swaying pine in a sunlit dell 
And a meadow brook where pebbles play ; 

A lingering echo of vesper bell 
Waking response in the twilight gray. 

Interpret it, dreamer, and voice to me 

A thought or dream in melody held : 
Nay, give me an hour from syllables free, 

A song unsentenced, a word unspelled. 

Kenneth Bruce, 



22 
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BALLADE 

That Villon wrote for his mother, when that she was about to die, where- 
with to do her homage to Our Lady. 

O Lady-Queen of sea and earth and air, 

Empress of all the darksome swamps of Hell, 
Now at the end of the long path I fare 

Receive thine humble worshipper to dwell 

Within the gates of thine own citadel. 
Thou art so great ! Sinful and weak am I ; 
Yet shalt thy grace my poor faith justify, 

Grace that alone all sinners ransometh 
Of them that cry to thee. Hear thou my cry 

For this shall be my faith in life and death. 

To thy dear Son that I am His declare, 

Whose birth and death did all my debt dispel 
As when in Egypt Mary's load of care 

He turned to joy, as his to whom befell 

Thine absolution, tho' (for so men tell) 
He to the fiend in bondage long did lie. 
So cleanse me thou, of whose virginity 

Was born our Lord whose blood delivereth 
From sin, nor thy poor handmaid now deny. 

For this shall be my prayer in life and death, 

A poor old simple wife am I, that ne'er 

A single letter of them all know well. 
Of little worth ; yet, at the Mass, whene'er 

I follow at the call of Sabbath bell. 

My heart with hope of Heaven's joy doth swell — 
— And then in fear I think that Hell is nigh. 
Grant thou the joy to me, whose soul doth sigh 

For rest and peace, who with my parting breath 
With all that sin on thy dear love rely. 

For this shall be my faith in life and death, 

l'envoi. 

O virgin Princess, bright beyond compare, 
Thou didst the Christ our Lord Eternal bare. 
The Prince of Paradise, of God the heir, 

Our Father's love to us that witnesseth, 
Grant me a crown of life with Him to wear 
And in the House of Heaven to have a share, 

For this shall be my faith in life and death, 

Charles Edmund Merrill^ /r,, g8. 
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JEAN LABORDE. 

JEAN Laborde left his seat on the rail and stepped over 
to the wheel. "I can tak' 'er/* he said, and the man 
stepped aside, "it is a turning here of de curren' at de 
comer." The tug, puffing on ahead of them, rounded the 
bend; the schooner met the current and swung across 
under the other shore; the dory under her stern swirled 
from side to side. Jean Laborde jammed the wheel down, 
and the schooner swung into the stream, the water pulling 
and straining at the tow-line. 

"De curren' is not easy of dis reever. Holy One, no!" 
Jean leaned against the rail once more. He glanced at 
Dougan sitting beside him, and laughed. "What will you, 
thf It is money to work on de tug. I know, yes. I am 
fool 'roun' Ma'am Rudin's cafe mos' all tam, an' I am sit 
on de bench in de yard — ^you know, eh? — an' sun me an' 
sun me. An' one tam come a girl." He looked at 
Dougan and shrugged his shoulders. "You see — I am 
now work. — You know — I was never care of women excep' 
mebbe for de fun — I sun me on de bench an' tas'e my wine 
— It is good wine. Ma'am Rudin, no? — an' I look an' she 
Stan' in de door. I am rub my eye, so, — I look, — she is 
gone." 

Dougan eyed him curiously. "Oho, John!" he said 
slowly, "that's it, hey?" 

"She is beautiful, yes! She is nice! — Look for de curren' 
by dose rock, my frien'. — ^Ah, Holy, she is — she is, — ^you 
know, hein?" 

"I know, I guess," said Dougan. 

Jean Laborde threw out his arms. "It is all! We are 
ingage. I am work a'ready four mont'. It is nice. I am 
feel so — you know — ." 

Dougan turned and knocked out his pipe over the rail 
and laughed with him. 
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The sun had dropped behind the factory buildings when 
they made fast to the wharf. The two men walked up 
through the coal yards and fell in with the crowd of hands. 
'Tt is wid de moder Ravalle an' Rose you are board alway, 
no?'* asked Jean Laborde. 'Tt is mebbe six, seven mont' 
you ain' come back yet, ain* it?'* He turned up the side 
street and Dougan went on with the crowd. 

After supper the Irishman stood in the doorway beside 
Rose and puffed complacently at his pipe. Before them 
in the gutter the children played, and clattered noisily over 
the paving-stones. Across the way three women stood and 
gossiped, a shrill laugh rising now and then above the 
murmur of their voices. Dougan glanced down at the girl. 

**Yis," he said, **we was druv' way down by the Injies. 
They was a naygur aboard; he was that — " 

Rose bent forward a bit and looked down the street. "It 
is Jean," she said. "You will pardon, M'sieu' Dougan? 
I mus' dress. It is to de theatre he 'ave promise to tak' 
me," — and she went in quickly. 

Dougan stood there smoking as Jean Laborde came up. 
"How are ye, John?" he called. Jean Laborde waved his 
stick. "It is fine night, dis night," he answered, "I say 
to m'se'f, 'M'sieu' Dougan is lucky man, yes. He is board 
wid fam'ly of my Rose.'" He looked up and laughed. 

Dougan fingered his pipe and stared at him. It's Rosie 
here, thin, is it?" he began, his voice keyed a little higher. 

"Dieu!" said Jean Laborde, as the girl came to the door. 
Dougan drew back to let her pass; he looked at the slim 
figure in the dim light, and something caught in his throat. 
He put his hand out suddenly toward her, — and let it fall. 

"It's to the Church ye're goin' sometime," he said, "let 
alone the thayayter. Miss Rosie?" The girl stood hesi- 
tating on the step. "We are lofe each odder mebbe — one 
leetle bit, is it not, Jean?" she replied softly. Dougan 
stood in the doorway and watched to see them pass under 
the street-lamp and turn the corner, and then he swore 
under his breath. 
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He was still cursing the little Canadian as he sat the next 
morning on the bench in Ma'am Rudin's inn-yard. Ma'am 
Rudin's cat sunned herself beside him. Through the door- 
way came the clatter of dishes and the lingering smell of 
cooking. Someone came stepping sharply on the brick 
floor of the kitchen, and Dougan looked up moodily as the 
footsteps stopped. "Oho, John! back at the ould place?" 

Jean Laborde put the cat down on the walk and sat down 
in her place. "No, no, M'sieu'. It is on'y for once. I 
say, 'Jean Laborde, you mus' drink a healt' of de beauteous 
Rose,' an' I come." 

Dougan's face lighted up. He filled his glass and pushed 
the bottle along the bench. Jean Laborde went into the 
kitchen and came back with a second glass. Dougan held 
his up in the sunlight and looked at it soberly. ** Here's 
lookin' at Miss Rosie," he said. 

"It is a good wine," said Jean Laborde, with a smack of 
his lips, and the other laughed in acquiescence and reached 
for the tall bottle. 

"To the wedding," he said gravely, and they drank. 
Jean Laborde began to talk. La Rose was divine, she was 
— ^you know — you feel so — so — eh, you know — when you 
sit by her. They filled and drank again, — to la Rose's eyes, 
and Jean Laborde laughed for joy. 

Toward noon it was, that Dougan ran across the girl. It 
was in the market, and he went up awkwardly and took 
the big basket from her arm. She smiled her thanks, and 
he followed her about the place. The smell of fresh vege- 
tables was in the air. Out in the square the sun shone 
down on the stone benches, and Dougan thought of the 
inn-yard and smiled grimly. They left the market and 
walked up the street side by side. Dougan broke the 
silence. 

"How was the thayayter?" he asked lamely. She laughed 
and shook her head, flushing a little. 

"We are not know — not listen. Is it dat you are in lofe, 
once?" 



(( 
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He glanced at her out of the corner of his eye, hungrily. 
"Yis," he said shortly. 

"You know, mebbe, den?" She looked up at him 
frankly, and went on: "Jean Laborde is change, no? He 
is work, work, alway," and so she prattled on. 

Dougan interrupted her once. "He's a good boy, John,'* 
he said, good-naturedly. **But will ye stop a bit wid 
Ma'am Rud'n? Ye can sit in the sun wid the cat an' the 
oleander fer comp'ny, — an' me, — an' we'll have a bit health 
to John?" 

He stopped before the door. She hesitated and laughed. 
You are good," she said simply. 

The madam nodded to them as they went through. 
You are for Jean?" she smiled, "he is in de yard." 

Rose looked sharply at her and at Dougan; he was put- 
ting the market-basket down behind the door, and she went 
on through into the sunshine. When he straightened up 
she stood in the doorway facing him. He looked at her 
in stolid silence. She caught her breath in a long sob. 
"For — for what — Bon Dieu!" she said, and looked up at 
him piteously. The madam came bustling out with glasses 
and slipped past the girl. She saw Jean Laborde and 
stopped. "Ah-h, what pity! It is too much of happiness, 
cherie." 

Rose leant against the wall and sobbed quietly. Madam 
Rudin patted her arm soothingly. "So, so, he will sleep 
an' wake an' it is gone!" 

"Pig!" said Dougan softly. 

The girl turned on him like a flash. "It is you mak* 'im 
to drink so. 'E was your frien'? Ah, Holy One! shame 
to you!" 

He shrank back out of the sunlight. " You don' know," 
he said, — "'t aint him — it's — ^you don' understand." 

She looked at him for a moment. "No, M'sieu'," she 
said simply, "I am not understan'. It is not jusie. You 
'ave spoil it, M'sieu'. It is not more de same 'tween 'im 
an' me. 'E was work so hard — 'e was be so nice — " she 
sobbed gently. "Dat is all. B*jour, M'sieu'." , 
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She waited a moment, her cheeks wet with tears, the sun- 
light falling on her slender, white-gowned figure. Madam 
Rudin looked at the figure over on the bench, and then at 
the girl. Dougan stood silent. Then, "It was you," he 
said brokenly, — "ye don't — " He stopped and turned 
slowly, and went through the kitchen. The two women 
heard the opening and closing of the street door. 
* * « « 

Jean Laborde gave the wheel to the man and stood there 
whistling. Then he looked at Dougan. "You 'ave been 
stay here on board?" he asked. 

Dougan nodded. "Couldn' sleep ashore," he said briefly. 

Jean Laborde laughed. "You ain' know, den," he asked, 
'"bout my foolish? It is dat I 'ave not de 'ead of you. I 
sleep soun' in de sun at Ma'am Rudin — you min'? An' 
Rose she fin' me sleep soun', an' de bottle, two, three, four 
— all in de sun. Via! it is fonny. She is cry an' cry." 

"Yis, I know," Dougan said. Jean looked at him. 

"Eh, so? It is mo' fonny. My Rose is confide in you, 
no?" 

Dougan kicked at the rail. "Yis," — he nodded his head 
slowly, — "she did that, ye might be sayin'. She aint put 
her total confidence in me, though." 

Jean Laborde looked puzzled. "No?" he queried. "But 
— she is tell you how she come fin' me, yes? Ah-h. An' she 
is on'y cry, to me. It is fonny, ver'. — It is good, maybe, 
you go on de water now. Ma'am Rudin's wine, it is so 
nice. I 'ave promise to no more. It is what you call over- 
comin', so many healt' to my Rose, — Hey, you mus' look 
fo' dose rock w'en she swing," 

David DeForest Burrell. 
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NELL TRAIN. 

SEYMOUR had lived for several years in his hut on the 
banks of the Cherry, built just where, at its confluence 
with another creek, its waters, roaring down from the 
Sierra snows, cease to tumble and begin to flow placidly, 
as the waters of a respectable little river should. Seymour 
had neighbors, but for a long time he had had little to 
do with them, for he was a city man and despised mountain 
folk, and so he concerned himself solely with the fad which 
had brought him to the mountains, the securing and 
stuffing of the skins of wild animals. Of the doings of his 
neighbors, the Trains, he knew nothing, until one day he 
made two discoveries almost simultaneously; the first was 
that there was a very pretty girl in the family (and of her he 
grew very fond); and the second was that the men of the 
family had once or twice successfully perpetrated very dar- 
ing robberies on the road to Calaveras, and that the scat- 
tered inhabitants of the mountains were disposed to wink at 
these crimes. Seymour had principles, and it had come to 
him at last that, for all his fondness for the girl, his duty was 
plain: he must inform against the Train family. But the 
purpose, so laudably conceived, he one day in an unguarded 
moment let slip to a supposed trustworthy mountaineer, 
and so it happened that the Train family had knowledge of 
the fact and that on a particularly dark night, a short time 
afterward, three of its male members and the girl were 
picking their way through the underbrush on the river's 
banks, making straight for Seymour's hut. 

The party stopped when, on rounding a bend, the light in 
the hut glimmered out. Their plan was simple. Seymour 
was known to have some medical skill. The girl was to 
rush into the hut and tell him that her mother, whom he 
knew she loved very dearly, was dangerously sick, and 
would he come to help her and quick? Then when he 
passed where the male Trains would be hidden, it would 
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be so much easier to do what they had come for than if 
they should attempt to break into the house themselves, 
in which case the man, though a greenhorn "from below,*' 
might be able to do some effective shooting. A pretty 
girl, these fellows reasoned, is a family possession which 
must be made use of, and, being light-hearted scoundrels, 
they passed jokes and laughed noiselessly together in their 
hiding place, while the girl went ahead alone. 

Once out of their sight, she began to run, so that she 
arrived at the hut panting. Beating once or twice on the 
door, she opened it herself to find Seymour startled and 
frightened and taking his rifle down from its nail on the 
wall. 

**Quick!" she gasped, '^they've come after you." 

Seymour understood in a second. 

"All right," said he, "I can put up a fairly good fight 
here," but his hand trembled and his voice sounded weak. 

"You're a fool, Bruce!" she said sharply. "If they don't 
shoot you now, they'll wait until you give them a good 
show in the morning, so you've got to come with me down 
the river, 'cause if we go up into the mountains, they'll 
track us. Come!" and, putting her hand on his shoulder, 
she led him to the door and down to the river. 

The man obeyed, dazed, for he was not used to dangers 
and the girl was cool and commanding. In his excitement, 
it did not appear to him strange that the girl should be going 
with him, or that there was reason for his doubting her 
sincerity. But when he came to the river and the girl, 
having pulled up to the bank the little dug-out canoe which 
he kept tied to a stake, had given him a paddle and told 
him to take the bow seat, his courage forsook him. 

"What are you going to do?" he groaned, "we'll be 
swamped on that river on a night like this in a jiffy. We 
can't!" 

"Hush! if they hear us, they'll shoot." 

And Seymour was persuaded and stepped in. 
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The current was very swift in that part of the river, and 
the girl saw that to bring the dug-out over to the other 
side or even into the middle of the stream before she should 
cross the place where the men were waiting, would be 
impossible. They must shoot by as quickly as they could 
and perhaps they would not be seen, and there was a very 
fair chance in their favor, even if they should be seen. 

"When we get to the point, stop paddling," she whis- 
pered. 

The man lifted his paddle out of the water and crouched 
low, as they slipped rapidly by the point, steered by the 
girl so close under the bank that they could hear the low 
voices of the men, waiting in the manzanita confidently for 
their prey. Then down over the dark course between the 
g^eat black walls of forest with great relief in their hearts, 
for the men who had "come after him" had been escaped 
once and for all. But there was something chilling to the 
heart in that trip down the Cherry by night in the lonely 
stillness of the woods, in the dreadful, swift power of the 
river which they could not foresee nor control. And so 
they ran the dug-out upon the shore and built a fire, round 
which they sat, until, cold and still, the outlines of the 
pines rose into view and the river became gray instead of 
black under the morning light. The man noticed that the 
g^rl shivered with the cold. 

"Poor Nell!" said he, "how much better it would have 
been if I hadn't come into these mountains, and hadn't filled 
your head with all sorts of ideas, and hadn't had miserable 
scruples, which made me interfere with some of the nasty 
work of those scoundrels, your brothers." 

"Don't!" said she, "what's the use? There ain't very 
much to this thing. I'm going to take you down the 
Cherry to the Tuolomne, down the Tuolomne to the Big 
Oak Flat road, and then you're going to walk over 
to Chinese camp and take the stage to 'Frisco, and 
Fm going to walk back — it may take me more than 
a day, but you see I was kinder born to these mountains 
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and don't mind that, and then Fm going to tell 'em as how 
I got the low down informer out of these mountains 
'cause I was pretty and he'd follow me when I told him 
to and 'cause I thought it was much better to paddle him 
out myself than to let you men shoot him, which'd been 
kinder scandalous, you know. That's all there is about it." 
Seymour was wonderfully intelligent as a taxidermist, but 
he knew very little more about the feminine gender than 
that the average member of it found it very easy to make 
a fool of him. And here was the deepest humiliation of all! 
For this mountain girl, whom, finding untaught, he had 
taught, whom he had actually condescended to love a little, 
had, by a smile and a caress, coaxed him out of the woods 
and sent him home like a little, but very docile child. He 
was very angry. Perhaps, however, the trip by night, the 
cold, and the lack of any breakfast had something to do 
with his mood. Still the girl had certainly talked to him 
in a very irritating way, and she looked so glum, even if 
so pretty, sitting there dishevelled by the fire, that his wrath 



rose. 

It 



You think me something of a fool, I see," said he. 
'Well, I suppose you had better go right back from here 
home. I am able to find my way down to the Big Oak 
Flat alone and I needn't trouble you any longer, and I cer- 
tainly won't ever go back to your mountains again." 

"Yes," said the girl, "you are something of a fool. 
Course you won't go back, 'cause they'll kill you there. 
And when you strike the Tuolomne there'll be a canon and 
a very bad stream to paddle on, and you'd drown, 'cause 
you was raised down below, and not in the mountains, in 
about three minutes." 

Seymour was still piqued, but a bit more humble. It 
had come to him with sudden force that, if this girl had 
made a fool of him that night, at that very moment away 
up by his cabin on the Cherry the mountain ruffians might 
have been kicking his carcase about very rudely. Perhaps 
the gfirl divined his thought. 
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"Don't you think, really, you are kinder foolish?" she 
said, and the tone of her voice made him suddenly grave. 

"Yes, I am a fairly complete ass, perhaps. Are you 
ready? Let's start.'' 

"Yes, Fm ready." 

Her face was turned away from him as she went down to 
the edge of the water. 

"Nellie!" said he. 

"Yes," she said, without turning her head. 

Then he saw, what he had not noticed, that she had been 
crying. What he had been intending to say slipped from 
his mind, and with a faint feeling at his heart, he stepped 
again into the dug-out, and the two, silent and lost in their 
own thoughts, resumed the journey down the river. 

The sun was up now over the snow mountains in the 
distance, and by daylight the water did not seem so danger- 
ous. The Cherry joins the Tuolomne in a roaring cataract, 
and weary as they were, they must carry the dug-out down 
into the larger river. Seymour, being worn out, when 
this was accomplished, dropped panting on the rocks, and 
the girl brought him water in the leaf of a wild lily. When 
he had recovered they paddled for a few miles down the 
great Tuolomne between rows of small trees which hung 
down to the water's edge, and back of which were green 
plots on which they once or twice saw sheep and their 
herders, and back of these the great walls of the Tuolomne 
canon, bristling with pines. After a short time the walls 
became lower, and at last altogether ceased. They were 
approaching civilization. Rounding a long bend, they' saw 
a bridge, and in a minute or so they were there, their jour- 
ney practically ended. 

A kind-hearted old Canadian keeps the bridge and takes 
toll for the company. He gave them coflfee and the funny 
bread which he bakes himself. 

"The stage will be here in half an hour," he said; "you're 
goin' below, of course?" 

I'm not. He is," said the girl quickly. 



«T>. 
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"Come, Nell," said Seymour, "let's walk along the road 
a bit and talk it over." 

The old Canadian, perceiving that there was a tragedy 
here, busied himself with his cooking utensils, and did not 
appear to notice when the two left him and walked down 
the road. Seymour was wrestling with the difficulties of 
the situation. 

"It's very simple," said the girl, "I'm going home where 
I belong, and mother, you see — ." She stopped suddenly, 
realizing that no other proposition had been advanced. 

He replied, arguing, commanding himself with difficulty. 

"Don't you see," she insisted, "I can't! Mother will die, 
and the boys — . 

"Fred, I'm going back to the bridge, and the old man 
will give me some food, so that I can start home right off. 
And you must walk down the road until the stage comes, 
and then get aboard of it and go away." 

She had said this slowly, as though it hurt to speak, and, 
finishing, she turned back toward the bridge, without wait- 
ing for a reply. 

"Won't you say good-bye, at least," he called. 

She shook her head without turning, and Seymour, say- 
ing: "I guess this is finished," turned on his heel and 
walked with troubled spirit down the road. 

The Canadian appeared not to notice when the girl came 
back, alone, and sat down facing the river, pale and with 
dry, burning eyes. 

"I'll go if he's man enough to come back and get me," 
she whispered, and the Canadian heard. 

"I'll get him," thought he, but, going out, he saw that 
he need not trouble. 

"He is coming back," he said to the girl — and she waited. 
The stage was crossing the bridge. 

"Wil you come?" said Seymour, opening the door. "I 
can't go without you, Nell, and may be they can up in the 
mountains." 

And the tears, which she had until then kept back, came 
at last. 
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"Yes," she said, "I'll go with you, to China if you want." 
When they had climbed upon the stage, there was much 
excitement among their fellow-passengers, for here was a 
very handsome, sunburned girl of the mountains and a 
fairly good-looking young man, and they were obviously 
running away together. And, what was more, although 
the girl, unconscious of the sensation she was producing, 
clung to the man's arm in a way which could allow no 
doubt of her feelings toward him, yet her eyes were full of 
tears as she looked back into the mountain country, her 
home, which she was leaving forever; and a woman who 
was on the stage knew that her heart was near to breaking. 
And up in the mountain country, the people told for 
many years the tale of the girl Nell Train, who ran away 
with a city fellow who would have been an informer against 
her own family; and when her mother died, which happened 
soon, they built her a gravestone, on which, in a few cruel 
words, they recorded, as the cause of her death, the infamy 
of her daughter. 

A, D. Baldimn, 



-♦-♦- 



SPRING IS BORN OF WINTER'S DEATH. 

I saw her, weary, resting on a mound 

Where withered grasses wove a rustling pall, 
Soothing herself to sleep with the low sound — 

The faint, far-whispered call. 
The chill earth warmed beneath her, fern and flower 

Thrust their green tendrils, fearless, to the day. 
Full buds unfurled and blushed with half-guessed power 

As flower and maiden may, 
Heavy with bloom the slender stems hung low, 

Made graceful courtesies at the breeze's will — 
But on her bosom, fairer than the snow. 

Her listless hand lay still. 
I know not how the vision passed away. 

How love is born, how truest dreams take wing, 
Only the flowers were there, and from a spray 

A blue-bird sang of spring. 

CharUs Potter Hine^ *g8. 



f. 
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NOTABILIA. 

The undergraduates of Yale University object to criti- 
cisms passed on Professor Beers by a certain graduate of 
Yale University. 

3|c 4c 4c :|e 

Thou art going among critics? "Remember thy whip!" 

3|e 4c "K 3|e 

The undergraduates of Yale University hope that one 
day Professor Beers will not forget his. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

What is a critic? A self-seeker? What is a self-seeker? 
One who seeketh in behalf of himself, or his brother, or 
his sister, or his aunt. 

^F ^^ ^^ ^F 

In what manner seeketh the self-seeker to encompass? 
By the sting of stings, and the scratching of nails. Some- 
times it is long before the hide yields to the scratching of 
the self-seeker. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

The critic is a little animal, and running about he biteth 
lions. One day the lion will roll upon him. Let the lion 
be heavy and good at rolling. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Let us stand by our lions, for pleasant is the sight of them 
rolling. 

* * * ♦ 

One day the critic will scratch himself. Let his hide be 
tough, for he is most notable at scratching. 

4c 4c 4c 4c 

Here ends this series of notabilia written for a number 
of months, with no little toil, as a warning to their suc- 
cessors in Ninety-Nine. 

I'm sorry I'm going out, but I'm glad he's coming in. 

4t 4t 4t 4t 
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The finest thing going now is the Wigwam, First 
because the men who belong get a good time out of it; 
second because they get practical lessons in debating. 
There is nothing like learning to speak on your feet. 
Other things are better, but there is nothing like it. This 
Club belongs exclusively to the Sophomore class, who con- 
cluded that debating was a good thing and had the courage 
of their convictions. There is room for more of these 
clubs, not only in the Sophomore class, but in every class. 
Every man should learn to be unafraid, at least, when 
called upon to speak on any topic whatsoever. Ease 
is the backbone of speaking, and unless inborn must 
be acquired by constant practice. There can be no 
learning without inducement. Ambition or marks, or 
common-sense may sometimes serve as inducements — 
usually not. More common inducements are a sum of 
money or a nickel-plated watch with one's monogram 
etched on the back. The Wigwam has discovered the 
proper inducement to debating. Perhaps inducement is 
not the accurate word. The Wigwam seduces men to 
debate; it debauches them from their paths of idleness and 
makes them debate. I will not say just how, because it's 
a secret. But it's the right way, and any body of young 
men wishing to form a similar club for similar ends can 
obtain this secret by a nominal fee (asking for it) from the 
Wigwam. 

Gouvermur Morris. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

"troylus and creysyda." 

A smile, like flowers and fresh May, across 

The dreamy drifting face of old romance ; 
The same reiterant tale of love and loss 

And joy that trembles in the hands of chance ; 
And 'mongst his rippling lines old Geofifrey stands, 

Saying : '* Pray for me, when the tale is done. 

Who see no more the flowers, nor the sun." 

It is naturally a great deal safer to look at things with 

your back turned, because then other birds cannot tell what you 

are looking at. Of course, if you could make 

RICHARD 

up your mind promptly, it would be unneces- 
sary, but in cases where judgment and reflection are advisable, 
it is extremely embarrassing to be caught looking the same 
way you are thinking. 

Richard had just noticed that the window was open. Why 
should it have been opened? That was of course the first 
question, because it never had been opened before; never since 
Richard had lived in the conservatory. In a case like that, the 
apparent thing to do is to take a perch where one can command 
it, and leave it, say two points abaft of abeam; a very safe 
angle. True, there were no other birds in the conservatory, 
and even if there had been, they would probably not have been 
instrumental in closing the window, but form is everything. 

"So far, so good," reflected Richard, "now what was it I 
came here for? This involved mental work is very fatiguing. 
Mercy I Is that piece of apple still there on the window sill? 
I shall complain to the Board of Health shortly if it 
is not removed. By the way, I wonder why I did not eat it 
yesterday; — oh, to be sure, I decided to bathe, instead, and 
then it probably slipped my mind. H'm; very fair apple. 
Now let me see, what is it that I reserve for the after-dinner 
hour? To be sure; I customarily sit on the empty flower pot, 
and reflect on my past until it is time to go to the other perch. 
Perch; — I have some association with that word perch; what 
can it be? Ah, now I know; I was sitting on the long perch 
before dinner, thinking about something; what it was I was 

23 
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thinking about will be harder to arrive at, but I presume my 
mental system will serve to recall it if I go back there; thus. 
Let me see, feet arranged like this, legs so, and was looking 
at something over my right shoulder, — oh yes, the window, 
to be sure! And I know there was something odd about it; 
open, I believe. How very careless of them; I could escape! 
Escape, — why yes, that is what I was reflecting on Tuesday. I 
wonder why I do not escape now? I could fly straight up with 
eight strokes, put my tail hard-a-port, and be out of here in 

ajiflfy;-" 

"Why, James!" said the lady, "did you see that? Dicky flew 
up, noticed that the window was open, and was out of it 
quicker than a wink!" 

"Well, I declare! Who could have opened it?" 

"And he must have thought pretty fast, because he was 
sitting with his back turned to it all the time!" 

"Yes indeed," said the gentleman, "Dick was a very quick- 
witted little bird." r. m. 



He has been forty years in the orchestra, forty years and 

a second violin. A visiting manager who prided himself on 
ONLY A reading character in other men's faces, once 

SECOND asked of the property man "Who is that 

VIOLIN, crooked old man over there among the 



violins who squints so? There is a history in that man's face." 

"That? oh, that is old Ranney," the property man had 

replied; "they say he's been here forty years in the orchestra." 

"Humph, I was mistaken," the manager said; "what an 

uneventful life." 

But he was not mistaken. The second violin had had a 
history — twenty years ago. He was no longer young then, 
but he had a kind face and walked like a grenadier, and women 
have singled out men for much less. It was a premiere 
danseuse, who whirled through the mazes of the ballet on 
tiptoe and smiled down at him whenever their eyes met. It 
was only a fancy with her, but it was religion to him. One 
night when the pas seul brought her close to the footlights, 
a white rose fluttered down beside him and he picked it up. 
That night he went home in a fever of excitement. He would 
leave the orchestra and strike out for himself. There was 
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so much that could be done, now that he had an incentive. 
For two weeks he was happy dreaming castles in the air. And 
every night when she whirled from out the chorus and waited 
with arched arms and coquetting feet to catch her cue, her 
eyes smiled down at him and his nodded gayly back at her. 

All that seems like a dream now. One night he raised his 
head and saw she was no longer there. It had all been in the 
morning papers, but he had not seen it. He felt sick at heart; 
everything reeled before him. His music was blurred, — ^he 
played so faultily that the leader twice rapped on his stand and 
scowled over at him. The next day it was even worse. He 
had never had a confidant in his life, so he never spoke of her, 
but everyone could see the change in him and wondered at 
it. His former spruceness left him, his dress grew careless. 
A dozen coryphees pirouetted their way into public favor to be 
as soon forgotten, but he did not even notice the changes. 
Only when it came time to begin the measures of the pas seul 
he would close his eyes. Once the favorite wore white roses 
in her corsage, and when he saw it he fell into so deep a revery 
that the little flute player was compelled to shake him twice or 
he would have missed his cue entirely, — this for three years. 
One night his neighbor said to him casually, "Do you remem- 
ber the dark-haired girl who threw you a rose one night? She 
died yesterday in the hospital, — left a girl. They say the 
manager has her now in the oflSce." 

All the old memories, that he had thought so long buried, 
awoke to fresh life. The rest of the play was a blank to him. 
When it was over he had made up his mind. That night as 
he toiled up his five winding flights he carried in his arms a 
little girl whose eyes smiled up at him as another's did years 
ago. 

When she was old enough he took her to the manager, who 
gave her a place in the chorus. He was happier now than he 
had ever been, since, — since a long time ago. Night after 
night he would look up for a moment when she came on the 
stage and bob his shiny top in welcome. Then he would 
return to his violin with renewed vigor. Indeed his playing 
was so improved that in his thirty-fifth year he was promoted 
to the summit of earthly bliss and made first violin. His 
eyesight began to fail him and his back grew rounder, but his 
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smile was sunshine and he was the pet of the company. He 
became a perfect old bear, and the slightest attentions to his 
protegee threw him into a fine state of fury. He watched her 
grow more charming and graceful with each succeeding day, 
and thought with a pang how much she was beginning to 
resemble her mother. At length, in her seventeenth year, she 
ascended to the aerial ballet and he followed her with secret 
alarm and much outward rejoicing, suspended high above the 
stage. 

Then one night something terrible happened. Just as the 
curtain had fallen the wire snapped, and he heard above the 
crash of the orchestra a muffled scream. It was only the end 
of a scene. For twenty minutes the play continued, and all 
that while with numbed fingers he played the gay music that 
seemed to mock his anguish, while a vague despair seized upon 
his soul. The end came. When he rushed behind the wings 
they were grouped about her, and a doctor in the midst. She 
had not died, as some in pity prayed she might, but they told 
him the fall would leave her a cripple for life. He was an old 
man, and he broke down before them all and cried. 

That was two years ago, — she had not left her bed since. 
His playing just suffices for their barest needs, for he is 
only a second violin now. He has become so blind that he can 
no longer distinguish the notes. But no one knows that 
except the first violin, who always plays the music over to 
him first, so that he may memorize it. His salary is small, 
but it is all that stands between two people and starvation. He 
thinks these things over of nights, as he waits for the house to 
fill up and the overture to begin. Often he wonders how long 
it will last, — some day he will be found out, and then — 

"Attention, gentlemen of the orchestra," sings out the 
leader's baton, "the Comedy is going to begin." o. j. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Courant Editors 

For '99 were elected by the '98 board as follows: C. E. Hay, 
R. Hooker, H. C. Robbins, H. B. B. Yergason, F. M. Davies. 
Mr. Hooker was elected, by the '99 board, chairman, and Mr. 
Davies business manager. 

The News 

On February 20 gave out the following elections to its editorial 
board: E. B. Green, B. Henry, G. N. Grouse, from 1900. 
From 1901, G. P. Chittenden, G. N. Welsh. 

A Triangular Race 

Was agreed upon on February 17 by representatives of Yale, 
Harvard and Cornell, the race to take place at New London. 

Sigma Xi Elections 

Have been given to the following '98 men: Z. M. Briggs, G. 
A. Hanford, E. Howe, J. T. Norton, Jr., E. Reed Whittemore 
and A. B. Williams, Jr. 

The Lit. Elections 

Held on February 23 resulted in the selection of the following 
board from '99: H. A. Callahan, H. Mason, B. B. Moore, I. 
Henderson, R. Hooker. Mr. Callahan was elected by the 
board chairman and Mr. Hooker business manager. 

Chi Delta Theta 

Elections were given on February 25 to the following '98 
men: H. D. Gallaudet, C. P. Hine and C. E. Merrill, Jr. 

Yal^s Representatives in the Princeton Debate 

Have been chosen as follows: B. C. Smith, '99; J. K. Clark, 
'99; F. E. Richardson, '98; C. H. Studinski, 1900 L.S., and 
N. A. Smith, P.G. 

The Thacher Prize 

For excellence in debating was awarded to B. C. Smith, '99. 

24 
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The Yale News Banquet 
Was held on March 2. 

The Courant Banquet 
Was held on March 6. 



Obituary, 
Ernest Walker, '98, died on February 9 at the Infirmary. 
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BOOK NOTICES 

Paris, Emile Zola. The Macmillan Co. 

When the worker of Medan went to " Lourdes," it was to see if the 
divinity of simple minds would work the awaited miracle, to see if the 
virtue resident in the country could restore the belief of early ages to the 
people. 

When he went to " Rome/' it was in the naive hope of there finding the 
new religion required by the democracies of the world, the only religion 
that supposedly could pacify the world, because the only one that might 
bring back the fraternity of the golden age. 

Fool! the object of his quest was neither here nor there. He lighted 
only on nothingness. 

In '* Paris " the artist found the final catastrophe, and, indeed, after 
** Lourdes " and " Rome," each in turn piling up incoherencies and contra- 
dictions, leaving mere chaos behind them, which nobody dare sort out, the 
reader begins ** Paris " with a premonition of disaster, he awaits with a 
sense, in the first few chapters, of inevitable woe. It comes as a picture of 
the century ending in ruins. Socialist sects have been swarming and mul- 
tiplying. Tempestuous ideas and dangerous reveries are rife ; they would 
bring the old world to a finish by reducing it to dust. Fratricidal madness, 
class warfare and anarchy destine the whole fabric to collapse. Everything 
that went before, announced it ; the want and misery below, the egotism 
above, and all the cracking of the old human habitation, borne down by too 
great a weight of crime and grief. " Paris " is a transcendant description of 
this *' general thaw and dissolution,*' the shattering into bits " this sorry 
scheme of things entire." 



A Short History of Modem English Literature, Edmund Gosse. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Third in the series of short histories of the Literatures of the world, edited 
by Mr. Gosse, the present volume comes in the variable character of a sur- 
vey of English style and art. 

Mr. Gosse has attempted to suborn mere unrelated criticism, mere biog- 
raphy or sociology, to expression, form and technique, to a feeling disquisi- 
tion on the evolution of English in the primary sense of the term, " the 
disentanglement of the skein, the slow and regular unwinding, down suc- 
ceeding generations, of the threads of literary expression." 

Mr. Gosse left himself open unreservedly to all the importunities of 
difficult selection when he sets aside, as apart from his plan, at least half of 
the engaging qualities which make a literature dear to us. There is sum- 
mary treatment here of even the " Court-dear favorites." Yet interest is 
never allowed to fall, and that is a not unremarkable feat on Mr. Gosse's 
part. Unapologetic prominence is given throughout to the advance of 
poetry. For it is in the art of poetry that " style can most definitely, and to 
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greatest advantage, be studied, especially in a literature like ours, where 
prose has been written without any other aim than the na'ive transference of 
ideas or statement of facts, like the prose of M.Jourdain, while our national 
poetry, which is one of our main national glories, has been a consecutive 
chain of consciously elaborated masterpieces." Dryden's breadth of view 
visibly widens as we glance back at that generous line of his, 

"The other harmony of prose." 

Freyta^s " Technique of the Drama** Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

Play-making— in spite of the productions vamped up to meet the hour, 
hastily contrived, garbled, execrably enacted, and always popular — pliy- 
roaking is still a fine art. No doubt all art has its responsibilities. The 
responsibilities of different literary arts are different, and the method of 
discharging them is different. But what makes the art of dramatic composi- 
tion in general one of the most difficult of all, is the fact that nowhere is it 
more necessary to take pains, and yet that nowhere is mere painstaking not 
merely so insufficient, but so likely to lead the artist wrong. And in this 
particular division of the literary arts there is the still further difficulty that 
it is easiest, most obvious, and in the special circumstances of recent Amer- 
ican play-writing, apparently most successful, to take pains about those 
things which are neither formal nor the root of the matter at all. 

Now, Freytag*s technique of the drama comes as a corrective ; mere crafts- 
man's skill is reinforced by study of the construction of the drama, con- 
struction of the scenes, characters in the parts material and in the play, and 
the theory of dramatic action. The technique of the drama is by no means 
absolute. Every master playwright vastly modifies and amplifies it. This 
treatise is but an examination of the received traditions and accredited 
dogmas of this amplified art as it to-day is. Great dramatic works are em- 
ployed as models, and theinquirendo is pursued with the fewest deficiencies 
of the specialist dealing and no lack of specialist knowledge. And yet 
with all this range of handling and width of view, Freytag has not thought 
fit to praise the French for their special acquests to this art, in its new form 
and its old. 

"/« the Midst of Life.** Ambrose Bierce. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York. 

These are the notable " Tales of Soldiers and Civilians " originally pub- 
lished in the far West when Bierce was journalist (we believe) on the San 
Francisco Chronicle. The late E. L. G. Steele was the first to recognize 
their worth. The initial war story, entitled " A Horseman in the Sky," is as 
well known to readers of Tauchniz as to veterans of the Rebellion, almost as 
well known as Poe's Metzengerstein. Druse, a Union Virginian, on sentinel 
duty on the heights above his camp, criminally asleep from over-fatigue, is 
unexplainably awakened to find that before him *' on a colossal pedestal, 
the cliff—motionless at the extreme edge of the capping rock and sharply 
outlined against the sky — was an equestrian statue of impressive dignity. 
The figure of the man sat on the figure of the horse, straight and soldierly, 
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but with the repose of a Grecian god carved in the marble, which limits the 
suggestion of activity. The gray costume harmonized with the atrial back- 
ground ; the metal of accoutrement and caparison was softened and sub- 
dued by the shadow. The animal's skin had no points of high light. A 
carbine, strikingly foreshortened, lay across the pommel of the saddle, kept 
in place by the right hand grasping it at the 'grip ' ; the left hand, holding 
the bridle-rein, was invisible. In silhouette against the sky the profile of 
the horse was cut with the sharpness of a cameo ; it looked straight across 
the heights of. air to the confronting cliffs beyond. Magnified by its lift 
against the sky, and by the soldier's testifying sense of the formidableness 
of a near enemy, the group appeared of heroic, almost colossal size.'* That 
figure is Druse's father, an officer in the Confederate army, who had said to 
him before parting, '* Do what you conceive to be your duty, whatever may 
occur." Druse aimed at the horse and fired. A man on horseback, upright, 
with firm seat in the saddle, in military fashion, was seen riding down into 
the valley — in the air. 

But that was a flight ! An apparition of a rider in the heavens. 

After firing his shot. Private Carter Druse reloaded his rifle and resumed 
his watch. A Federal officer who heard the shot and, looking up from the 
camp, had seen the marvel of an aerial cavalryman, in a report to his com- 
mander, said : " There is no road leading down into this valley from the 
southward," wisely saying not a word of the incredible sight. 

Meanwhile a Federal sergeant crept up to Druse. 

"Did you fire?" 

•• Yes." 

"At what?" 

"Ahorse. It was standing on yonder rock — pretty far out. You see it 
is no longer there. It went over the cliff." The private's face was white. 

" See here. Druse," said the sergeant, after a moment's silence, " it's no 
use making a mystery. I order you to report. Was there anybody on the 
horse ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well ? " 

" My father." 

The sergeant rose to his feet. " Good God !" he said. 

*' A Son of the Gods " is full of the stir of army manoeuvres as in " Chicka- 
mauga" and " One of the Missing," but they are not free from a dull weight 
of horror that, to some readers, and perhaps to the best, will make them 
dreadfully sad amusement. 

** A Door Opened" Alexander McKenzie. Houghton. Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

** Behold, I have set before thee a door opened, which none can shut." The 
start-word which Dr. McKenzie has chosen for these sixteen sermons, and 
comparable to it, the style in which happily they now appear, is simple and dig- 
nified in the extreme. As sermons, they exceed in all that makes a sermon 
acceptable. Brisk vigor of diction lends a fascination. *' Break the rocks, 
search the stars, measure the forces of nature, explore the mind of man ; 
but above all things know Him from whom the lines of our life run out, by 
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whom our thoughts are held." A large-minded scholar is speaking in 
an honest, forthright manner concerning the things of God, our daily duties, 
the relations of man with man, and the complex requisitions of life. Com- 
mand is in his tone when he says, " Let us move on. It ill becomes us to 
despair, standing here with knowledge and duty hallowing the ground. As 
far as study will take us, let us go ; far out of the possibilities which thought 
suggests, to the possibilities it hints at ; and beyond all these, to that serene 
clime where the possible and probable yield to the verities ; where He lives 
who is the Light. We honor what we know by learning more." 



•• The Rubaiyai of Omar Khapam," By Edward Fitzgerald. Will Bradley 
and R. H. Russell, New York. 

Omar's Eclogue again ! No insignificant frog-colored book at it would 
seem, but Fitzgerald's deathless rendering, which we, for one, are happy to 
have in hand again after Le Gallienne's. It really is ** organ music after the 
plangency of the violin." The volume would be of a more exquisite balance 
and more harmonious still if Will Bradley had reserved his scarlet jelly-fish 
decoration for the ** Inland Printer." 



•• Biblical QuotaHons in Old English Prose Writers:* Albert S. Cook. Mac- 
milan & Co. $3.00. 

This thorough tour of scholarship, based on King Alfred's version of 
Gregory's Pastoral care, the laws of King Alfred, his version of Bede's 
church history and the history of Orisius, together with the countless quo- 
tations from biblical literature in Aelfric's Homilies, is a first installment 
only. The collection of biblical extracts scattered throughout old English 
prose texts is extremely arduous. Yet in the end of biblical scholarship 
and professional study of English a complete, a reasonably complete, mass- 
ing of aill such allusions has been undertaken. For this volume the two 
representative prose authors of the two chief epochs, Alfred and Aelfric, 
have been chosen. The whole mass of excerpts is masterfully edited with 
the Vulgate and other Latin originals, an introduction of eminent service- 
ableness to all interested in these readings, on the old English versions, and 
an index to biblical passages and principal words. 



The New Puritanism, Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. $1.25. 

Papers presented during the semi-centennial celebration of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, by Lyman Abbott, Amory Bradford, Chas. A. Berry, 
Geo. A. Gordon, Washington Gladden and Wm. J. Tucker. 

The New Puritanism is the name which Lyman Abbot has chosen to 
give the present aspect of theological thinking : the present Protestant 
mental attitude towards the conception of God — as father rather than 
primal motor ; and of man — as God's adopted rather than his helpless 
slave. The prime essence of the teaching of the book seems to be an un- 
yielding hold on primitive Christian faith and a plea for the incorporation 
of that faith into Christian life and action. 
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IftUffretaHtm of Life and ReUgian. W. W. Battershall. A. S. Baraes & 
Co.. N. Y. 

" To speak the word of God afresh in each age, in accordance with both 
the novelty of the age and the eternal antiquity of the truth/' was P6re 
Gratiy's wisest maxim of life, and a worthy one. It is the mark by which 
they steer their course who put forth volumes of faith in the hope that they 
may contain some word, which shall prove helpful to the mutable many 
who, amid the theological confusion of the days, and the affirmations and 
silences of its science, are trying to find foothold for the moral and spirit- 
ual life. This is in outline the aim of Walter M. Battershall, of St. Peter's, 
Albany. 



We have received the following : 

COPELAND & DAY. BOSTON. 

* Harvard Episodis** Chas. M. Flandrau. 



«• 



14 
«• 



G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, NEW YORK. 
^Boston Neighbours" Agnes B. Poor. 

The Building of the British Empire." 2 vols. In " The Story of 
the Nations " series. A. F. Story. 
** Thirty Years of American Finance" A. D. Noyes. 
*'^ simple Grammar of English now in use" By John Earle, M. A. 
**Some Common Errors of Speech" Alfred G. Compton. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT, PHILADELPHIA. 

'*A Comic History of Greece," Chas. M. Snyder. 

THE HUDSON-KIMBERLY PUB. CO., KANSAS CITY. 
'*Trialoguesr William Griffith. 

ZIMMERMAN'S, NEW YORK. 

**Love Letters," Harlott R. Vynne. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. 

" The Pride ofjerrico." By Castle. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 

"From the Other Side," Henry B. Fuller. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The new Board who enter the Lit. room this month will discover sevenl 
things or their opposites. First, a complacent attitude that is conceit's first 
bom, but which, let us assure you, will die soon. After that you itdU 
learn that the best thing connected with the Literary Magazine is the 
work done before you were elected Editors. Do not think this a gloomjf 
foreboding ? Perhaps you will assert the opposite. Well and good. When 
in the office be wise, to the best of your lights. Don't be critical and print 
what you like. Your first judgment will frequently excel your second. 
Let interest be the touchstone of essays (you can't be judges, and there is 
often nothing to judge) and you will get the best of what is contributed. 
Eschew the tale with a reminiscent tinge but print it cheerfully when neces* 
sary. For verse have a nursery mind and cock your ear for jingles. Thej 
are the best in the long run and please the man who wrote then» and hence 
the man who reads them. Never be serious and never think you know 
much more than the contributor. P. A. L. 

There, little boy, don't cry, 

Your life is hard, I know. 
Since dainty maids 'neath college shades 

Seek not as in long ago 
For sweet love tokens, with glances shy, — 

There, little boy, don't cry. 

There, little boy, don't cry. 

The time will come, I know. 
When the maids of yore you have known before 

Will return from the long ago, 
The years will come for which you sigh, — 

There, little boy, don't cry. 

Mt, Holyoke. 



TO PHYLLIS. 

If Fate to me had given 

A voice to sing. 
Throughout the arch of heaven 

Thy praise should ring. 

If I by Muse were dower'd 

With pen to write. 
Upon thy fame were shower'd 

Eternal light. 
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IN VIA MEDIA. 

A LARGE nature healthfully brimming with strength 
and force is rarely petulant at corrective sugges- 
tion. It may see, perhaps, in a maze of vagary and ill- 
placed Statement, one scintilla of earnest suggestion that 
can be counted profitable. If this be so, the present article 
may contribute its tithe toward the betterment of things 
collegiate, and thereby do a worthy work. For it is to one 
of these large natures — the University — we would speak, 
voicing both a protest and a plea. 

Selection for discussion might be made from any one of 
the numerous questions now squarely before the Univer- 
sity. The debating question comes hand in hand with that 
of the English department, for recognition; but agitation 
has worked a wonder for both, and their course has been 
steadily upward. The elective system has been contended 
for fruitlessly, and the Cuban question, perhaps, will be 
settled without formal Lit. intervention. But we would 
prefer to consider, for the present, a question, if in itself not 
so ftnportant, then one nevertheless which affects us to a 
degree, and which should be remedied as speedily and 
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urgently as it demands: it is a plea for a more general 
recognition of those men who, without striking or especial 
accomplishment, constitute the College body — those in 
via media. 

Here at Yale, where exist so many different interests 
and lines of action, a certain classification is bound to ensue. 
It is inevitable. Those, who by merit of their abilities, 
take commanding parts in this College Drama of ours, 
necessarily must have a larger scope of operation than 
those who, as factors in College, are less prominent.- 
Whether the man has prominence thrust upon him or has 
worked creditably for it, he finds himself, to a certain 
extent, in a new atmosphere. He comes in touch with 
men who are reckoned "big," his point of view is raised 
in consequence of his elevation, and oftentimes he is fond 
of looking down patronizingly into the ranks from which 
he has arisen. In short he plays the idiot, and eschewing 
the toga, assumes the cap and bells. Of course this is the 
exception and not the rule. But, exception or not, it is 
quite indicative. There is growing in College to-day a 
certain "separateness" between those whom I might term 
the "big" men and— ?the "others." 

That much-battered, trite, but not entirely settled social 
question has small place in this discussion, for the matter 
at hand can be entirely remedied, perhaps, without that. 

There are one or two points to be touched upon. First, 
a word of simple advice to these "men of affairs," or as you 
like it, "big." Practice and develop above all else an 
abnormal self-consciousness; I mean in its strictest sense. 
Reflect that, if called upon and given the same opportunity, 
there are some fifty or sixty men perhaps in your class who 
could fill your place with as much grace and less arrogance. 
Remember that you are merely the gilt letters that stand 
out in relief; that you are merely labels and indicators of 
what the University stands for. The "others" — those in 
via media — make and mould the life here. Strive to 
reduce to a minimum that bump of self-satisfaction which 
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renders you very often ridiculous. Finally, be assured that 
silence, mock dignity, austerity and the flinging of a mist 
about yourself, do not always constitute greatness, even in 
College. 

As for the "others!" It is easier. You are inclined to 
be a little backward; loath to assert yourselves and moved 
rather to accept existing things than create new lines of 
action. You are endowed with an over-supply of resigna- 
tion where independence would be a better dower. You 
'do not appreciate your power or worth, for although there 
are many walks in University life, this Via Media is 
undoubtedly the finest and broadest avenue here. What 
the University is, you are. The currents of activity, the 
seeds of development, in truth, the vital arteries of the place 
are embodied with you. 

And now a word of apology. It is a tradition here, 
handed down from progeny to progeny, to make your 
point a vision of obscurity, to wrap it about with a husk 
of vagary, so that many interpretations can be placed. It 
is a capital tradition, and for that reason I have endeavored 
to follow it. It checkmates those men who find the shoe 
pinching them, because some one else bobs up with an 
entirely different interpretation. Thus both are saved. 
It spares the feelings of many but is most unsatisfactory — 
except to the writer of the article. 

To return. Briefly speaking, let there be a freeer inter- 
course throughout the University. Every man here is 
peer to his fellow. Prejudgment is never indorsed and is 
somewhat indicative of a thick wit. Avoid it and cultivate 
that good fellowship which always makes for the best we 
have in College. Reflect upon the worth of it all, and try 
to vault from out that circle you are fenced about in, — ^the 
circle of mistaken judgments, the fence of narrowness, and 
if the question should be put as to when the true dawn will 
come, I should say, when we stand together for the one 
common, broadening cause and artificial strictures are 
trampled under for heart-lines. 

H. A. Callahan. 
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BALLADE OF THE MIDNIGHT FOREST. 

(After TWodore de Bauville.) 

The woodland nymphs, the mocking fauns still sing 
'Neath thorn and holly as in time gone by ; 

Still in the cool west wind the branches swing, 
And Dian, wandering free, may still espy 
The lean wolves startling at the Huntress* cry. 

The shepherds* cots, men say, her rite still know 

When silver stars awaking soft and slow 
Join with the silent moon their paler light 

To glorify the silent fields below. 
And Dian threads the shadows of the night. 

Cress-wreathed, their golden heads all shimmering, 

In mystic measures still the nixies vie 
All-fain, half-fearful of discovering 

Where the red dwarf, the wild red dwarf, doth lie, 

The fairies* foe, the dryad's enemy. 
Half in delight and half in dread ; when lo ! 
The Virgin Goddess comes in robe of snow. 

Smiles sadly, and as she sees their swift affright. 
Breathes one swift sigh for summers long ago, 

And Dian threads the shadows of the night. 

Her sylvan spoils her nymphs attendant bring : 

The shrilling sob of startled stags that fly. 
Blends with the bay of ban-dogs following. 

And she, exulting in her archery, 

Steals shining shafts from out the star-lit sky 
And speeds them from the silver of her bow. 
Loose on the western wind her long locks flow 

Unbound, a golden auriole blown bright 
About her brow, with eagerness aglow. 

And Dian threads the shadows of the night. 

l'envoi. 

Prince, leave the shame and splendour, wealth and woe 
The gloom and glamour of the town, for O 

A fairer land is spread for our delight. 
Where forest-fern and fount their peace bestow. 

And Dian threads the shadows of the night. 

C, E, Merrill, 
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%zxi %-<&t\ l^vi^je ^ssasf. 

POPULAR AMERICAN FEELING AGAINST 

ENGLAND. 

George Dana Graves. 

T N England the reflex influence of state action is gjeat, 
-■- in America it is small. There the government is a 
guide, here it is a register. The outgrowth of Jeffersonian 
trust in the people, is a system of statesmen abnormally 
sensitive to public sounds. These acute nerves catch the 
prevailing tones in the public currents and speedily trans- 
late them into political action. For judicious legislation, 
therefore, the sole reliance is the correct disposition of the 
public mind. 

A popular sentiment is accordingly fraught with great 
significance. That England is the object of such a feeling 
is proved by a steady flow. of discussion forced at times into 
whirlpools of agitation. Neither the utterance of passion, 
however, nor the language of post-prandial flattery are the 
index of an abiding emotion. The nature, extent and 
significance of this feeling must be sought in the web of 
events and conditions which establish Anglo-American 
relations. 

The conditions in which are embedded the inter-knitting 
fibres of the race are blood and language. The strong, 
free German of Tacitus imparted to both sons the great 
instincts which have urged them on through fifteen cen- 
turies of glory equally shared. The Great Charter and the 
Constitution were alike wrested by the English present 
from the English past. The fiat of a common genius, like 
the voice of God to sea and land, fixed the final bounds 
of church and state. It has established the reign of law 
over a commonwealth of kings. As a common blood has 
eternally turned our instincts into one channel, so a com- 
mon language has determined forever the banks which 
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direct their flow. A perfection of intercourse means a 
common level of all great, basal ideals. These ideals are 
expressed politically by an identical activity which the 
translation of history shows to be the common mission of 
converting baser states into the higher civilization of law, 
liberty and Christianity. 

This kinship furnishes other special bonds of sympathy. 
America and England are collaborators in all great human 
activities. Religion now emphasizes the family tie which 
once it loosed. The church is undivided by the sea. It 
now gives charity a political extension, and has ceased dis- 
cussing the future to teach the brotherhood of man. They 
also struggle side by side for the poor and the criminal, to 
lessen the breach between labor and capital, to wrest 
greater secrets from earth and air for the common benefit 
of man. The English book and lecturer seeks the Ameri- 
, can reader and hearer, and no American will ever renounce 
his relationship to Bunyan, Milton and Shakespeare. 
Though family love may be embittered and common 
pursuits disregarded, so long as we are greatest seller and 
greatest buyer, so long as American industry and English 
capital furnish a mutual support, that must indeed be a 
weighty substance which will stay this mighty Mississippi 
of commercial flow. For the friendship of the Christian- 
ized Saxon a common sentiment will suffice, and the 
barbarous Saxon may still be restrained by gold. 

What, then, are the great causes which raise the question 
of American feeling against England? Let history answer. 
With many a lash our fathers were scourged to American 
shores. A well-earned sensitiveness to injustice translated 
their growing wrongs into the revolution which wrung 
asunder the filial tie in blood. Over the graves of their 
dead they saw their foe transfer from the land his insult 
and robbery to the sea. Turning at last, they again rushed 
forth to the bitterness of 181 2. The national disposition 
crystallized under the pressure of this forty years of outrage. 
In some measure it was softened, however, by the condi- 
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tions of the next half century. Although eight great 
disputes kept alive the memory of a ruined capital, the 
healing beauty of their settlement proved greater than the 
quarrels themselves. Accordingly the visit of the Prince 
of Wales in i860 found the fraternal sentiment at flood tide. 
The succeeding years illustrate the nearness of hate to love 
and form the nucleus of all causes of American dislike. In 
America's great struggle for life England was worse than a 
cold spectator, she was an enemy. At the first opportunity 
she unfurled the flag of war and forced the speedy choice of 
humiliation or death. Not even the great Seward could 
make honorable our choice: to-day waves of feeling asso- 
ciated with the Trent are not wholly allayed and mention 
of the English Alabama still evokes thrills of passion. A 
generation has passed away. We now know the sympathy 
of the common people, the noble words of many noble 
men, and the grand action of Queen Victoria — these are 
but a contrast to the unfriendly government which sought 
our life. 

Through these hostile facts we are prone to interpret 
all inimical things. Slight causes now precipitate the 
descending scale. The arrogant tourist and egotistic 
press do not entirely lose their sting on the armor of our 
growing self-respect. The suffering debtor of the West 
and South explains his woes by the domination of Lombard 
Street over American finances, and his failure to secure the 
bimetallic panacea he attributes to the bribery of English 
gold. By thirty years of debate on protection the laborer 
of the manufacturing East has come to believe that Eng- 
land is his industrial foe. These men can forego sentiment 
but not bread. Thus is enlisted against England the 
fierce sentiment of the laborer, the unfortunate and the 
unreasoning. 

A much larger class believe that England is a political 
Ishmaelite. She has a broad mania, it is earth-hunger: 
Swedenborg understood it and assigned the Englishman a 
heaven by himself. The two preceding centuries indicate 
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to many a policy of universal control. They believe that 
in carrying out this policy she aims to crush weak foes, 
absorb smaller nations, and with her increased strength 
annihilate her rivals. They point to the wrongs of India; 
they cite the Opium War; they call Egypt a theft; her 
African rule an imposition upon the ignorant and defence- 
less. In Ireland they see the climatic evidence of national 
injustice, and their arguments are reiterated by noisy 
millions of Irish-Americans. Thus, the hostile events of 
the past projected into present economic conditions, the 
irritation of smaller causes and the fear of future aggres- 
sion combine to maintain a widely spread animosity to 
England. 

Although we can now see the essentially popular nature 
of this sentiment, there is a strong and judicial opposing 
minority. From the happy state of her dependencies they 
believe that England has changed her colonial policy. 
They believe that her desire for American control was 
killed in the Civil War and that she is anxious to atone for 
her criminal blunder. The Venezuela episode has proved 
to them England's sincere desire for peace. They realize, 
indeed, that she has often enlarged her domains by means 
even politically wrong; but if St. George was a bacon 
dealer who was deservedly lynched, was not Amerigo a 
pickle dealer and a thief? They know also that the eco- 
nomic welfare of the one is dependent upon the other 
people and that we can most effectively teach democracy 
by our moral support of England, who is doing more than 
all other nations to spread the highest ideas of civilization. 
But the ignorant are unaware that the Fourth of July is a 
date of pride for the entire English race. Those unused to 
discrimination confuse the England of i860 with the 
present England. They deny to her the advancement 
they are anxious to claim for America. The uneasy classes 
of laborers and debtors impute to England their economic 
woes. These ideas receive some respectability from edu- 
cated men of a certain political type who absorb the views 
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of the masses and give them their best expression. Per- 
vading all these classes is a young and exuberant nation- 
ality which vaguely feels that it has a mission to spread 
republicanism, and its initial duty is to whip the most 
democratic of existing nations. 

But what is the broad significance of this popular 
animosity? It retards progress in peace, and by war will 
depose the English race from the leadership of the world. 
Nations, like persons, best serve themselves by serving 
others. Besides checking commercial and industrial 
growth, it hinders the extension of principles governing 
international relations. The absence of these recognized 
rules in the past has resulted in war and tremendous 
economic loss. The institution of a uniform system of 
postal service, of weights and measures; a better definition 
of the rights of foreign residents; the abolition of privateer- 
ing and the protection of non-combatants in war, are but 
indications of the benefits which might arise from a code 
of international law. An international court of arbitration 
however, stands out as the supreme blessing. Recent 
history has shown its establishment to be directly depend- 
ent upon public sentiment. The technical difficulties 
are not insurmountable, but the animosity of the natural 
leaders in these great movements can forever suspend their 
progress. 

The peaceful negation of progress is far from being the 
worst result of American dislike. It is a mine which a 
spark may explode. In speaking of war General Sherman's 
definition must always be remembered, but economic losses 
will illustrate its special evils. Though England would 
lose millions of income from capital invested here and 
would fall from the commercial leadership of the world, our 
own losses would prove sufficient for our contemplation. 
Of our total export 80 per cent, is food and fibre, 60 per 
cent, of which is bought by England. This export repre- 
sents the sustenance of two million laborers and their 
families. War would destroy this demand and remove 
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support from this great body of dependent people. More- 
over, to destroy our British commerce of six hundred mil- 
lion dollars per year we must lay tremendous burdens on our 
people. If more than the pension list is necessary to illus- 
trate the cost of war, we need but compare the cost of 
government in America and Europe. A protracted war, 
accordingly, arising from this venomous ignorance, would 
degrade both countries, so evenly matched, from wealth 
and power to mediocrity. 

This war, however, means more than economic loss and 
international stagnation. The quarrel of the Saxon is the 
opportunity of the Slav. The loss of colonizing power has 
left but two nations with vitality for the future. They 
represent exactly opposed ideas and interests. Russia 
would consider this conflict an ideal opportunity to pre- 
cipitate the inevitable struggle arising from conflicting 
interests in China, India, and the Balkan peninsula. In 
assisting Russia to defeat England, America rivets the iron 
yoke of despotism upon humanity. She replaces democ- 
racy with autocracy, the jury system with military rule, 
free school, civil and religious liberty with compulsory 
ignorance, government censorship of the press and a state 
church of medieval darkness. She replaces English ideas, 
which largely constitute civilization, by a state which repays 
a peaceful attempt to better its people with the knout, the 
mine, Siberia and death. When the Union Jack no longer 
rules the seas, America, deprived of her sole ally, must 
alone fight Russia. Will the expansion of a half century 
bring no conflicting interests? She already regrets the 
sale of Alaska, and soon the Siberian railway will bring the 
Russian fugitive to our shores. . If she hates English ideas, 
will she love American ideas? The government which 
evoked the Monroe Doctrine by its Holy Alliance is yet 
unchanged. Nothing but the most puerile simplicity can 
suppose that Russian action in i860 shows a permanent 
sentiment of friendship. Let us learn from the France of 
1 81 2 how precarious is love whose basis is a common hate. 
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Let us learn from her own fable not to warm the frozen 
serpent of the Russian steppes. 

How supremely desirable, then, is the moral unity of the 
English race! 



O two such silver currents when they join 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in ! 



How can we verify this sentiment of our greatest man? 
Not by education alone. It is not enough to emphasize 
the identity of the race in source, character and destiny; 
it is not enough to prove the race industrially and com- 
mercially inseparable; let teacher and preacher be both wise 
and earnest; all agencies of international friendship as 
active as may be, and war is still a possibility. Our hercu- 
lean effort to restrain press and politician must be aided 
from without. England must furnish the basis for this 
work. Let her know the whole truth; she has forfeited the 
friendship of the American people by acts of state, by acts 
of state must she regain it. A large class may respond to 
the friendship of a large class as in the past, but our people 
will respond only to the friendship of the British govern- 
ment. Let her seize the opportunities of the future, con- 
scious that America's wise and strong men will support the 
Bvork she begins. In the solution of this problem we dis- 
:over the solution of all political problems; let us bend to 
t earnestly. Let us educate the people; let candor mark 
ill our relations; let our patriotism be broad; let our states- 
nanship be lofty, then shall our deeds hasten our Anglo- 
Saxon dream — a "Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
he World." 
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Then the Terror came for the first time to our people, 
and they prayed to Allah as they had not prayed before. 
There was no answer, but the great black cloud held over 
the Vega and thundered above the minaret of the mosque, 
while the Giaours made ready to storm the city. And so, 
my children, when the enemy came one morning to the 
hill of Beni-Abou and started with a wild shout for the city, 
our people no longer thought them blind, even in their 
mad rush for the gorge, but stood on the battlements and 
prayed, prayed to Allah that the gorge might be hungry. 
The Giaours rushed on, ignorant of the prayers of our 
fathers, until the first rank, seeing the gorge open its empty 
mouth at their feet, sought to halt their horses, fiercely, 
angrily, fear suddenly staining the faces even of the maraud- 
ing warriors of the North. They pushed each other aside 
and swore frightful oaths, trying to save themselves from 
the rocks, but that ruthless sea behind pressed them on, and 
over they went, down, down, crashing and cursing, to the 
rocks below. From the battlements went a shout of joy, 
but the next row came, and the next, and there was still 
that endless, oncoming sea behind. The ranks began to 
fall not quite so far, and there was less fear among the riders 
as they fell; the hunger of the gorge was not so great as at 
first. Many a Giaour had fallen and they needed little 
now of a bridge, made by their dead. 

Our people, looking down from the walls, saw, and the 
Terror came, holding their throats in its grasp, whirling 
and twisting them in its anguish, and forced out a prayer 
to Allah from all that long line of battlements. And still 
that surging sea came on and the hunger of El Cantara 
was nearly satisfied. One of the Giaours fell only a little 
distance, and rode, falling, struggling, half way across 
before he went down; the bridge was nearly completed. 

A moan of anguish went up from the walls, for our 
people saw that the Giaours would soon be riding across 
the gorge and up to the walls of the city. They prayed 
to Allah, fiercely, tearfully, even more earnestly than 
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before, and be it said to his glory, he sent a great gift to his 
children. A long, curving line of silver started, trickling 
and falling, from the hills, slowly at first, then faster, mur- 
muring its song of rescue through the gorges of the moun- 
tains, until it came to the great gorge, the gorge El 
Cantara, the Singer. It dampened, for the first time, its 
base, and one of the dead at the bottom was floated along in 
the dry bed of the new river, under the walls of the city, 
and out into the Vega below. Another was lifted gently 
on the stream and carried out to the great dead-ground in 
the Vega and then more were started on their journey; the 
whirling sea came on, but El Cantara was becoming hung^ 
again. Some of our people saw, but realized not what a 
gift was coming from their Maker. ' 

The bridge, nearing the level of the city, quivered at its 
base, and sank a little in the center. And still that tossing 
sea came on, but the narrow strip of silver was becoming 
stronger and soon it was gurgling, then roaring, through 
the valley and the hunger of El Cantara became terrible.* 
The dead-bridge began to sink faster and the billows of the 
sea dashed themselves madly at that great emptiness before 
them, only to wear themselves out uselessly in the struggle, 
for the bridge was falling away like the loose rock on the 
mountain-side before the great land-slides of winter. The 
courage of the Giaours was wonderful, but gradually their 
attacks grew weaker and less fierce and there was a recoil 
from some of the rear ranks, like the retreat of the last 
waves of a storm from the sea shore, when the billows fall 
back, broken and complaining, into the sea. 

Then there were intervals when there were no attacks at 
all, and after these intervals the shock of contact was always 
less than before. Gradually the gorge was cleared and the 
little stream flowed thr6ugh the whole length of El 
Cantara, triumphant and without obstruction. And the 
north wind, turning its head in flight, saw its defeat and fell 
back with its black clouds from the Vega; the sun, glancing 
over the mountains to the westward, showed the palms of 
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Moumal, broken and leafless, but softly swaying toward 
the old mosque under the friendly south wind, and the last 
ranks of the invaders fleeing wildly from the Veg^, away 
from the mountains, into the sunset. And there were no 
dead in all the land of El Mahab, save for the dead-ground 
in the Vega, not even in the gorge, now cleansed by the 
stream, of all impurity. 

Go, my children, some summer night, to the bottom of 
the gorge, where the little bridge spans the chasm, and 
you may hear, even now, the echo of the old-time battle 
shouts of the Giaours, softly reverberating ag^nst the 
rocky walls of the great chasm, or the long wail of the fall- 
ing, in the moonlight whispers and gurgling hum of the 
little stream El Cantara, the Singer. 

Hulbert Taft. 



• ♦• 



THE CHAPEL. 

I went upon a journey long ago, 

Aimlessly wandering through the countryside, 
Full leisurely I strolled, my wanton will 

Alone directing where to go or *bide. 

And as I passed one morn through a sweet vale, 

I chanced to spy among the foliage green 
A little chapel with wide-open door. 

Shrinking behind the trees, and half unseen. 

No wayfarer was nigh, the path untrod. 

And so I turned aside and entered there ; 
And kneeling in the consecrated place, 

I offered up to heav'n my morning prayer. 

Then as I left the simple shrine, methought 
The tinkling brook fell with a sweeter sound ; 

And ofttimes still my thoughts dwell pleasantly 
Upon that little spot of hallowed ground. 

JV. S. Johnson^ 
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JOHN HALIFAX, THE BOY. 

•^ I ^ HERE is a certain character in fiction with whom 
"^ every intellectual mind should become acquainted, 
sooner or later. Not because this acquaintanceship is 
going to teach us any laws of ethics, or regulations of 
human existence, but simply because, living on God's earth 
we should endeavor to know God's methods; and some- 
what of the higher, the more exquisite excellences of our 
race is portrayed in this character. 

John Halifax first impresses us as a rather unusual sort 
of a boy. He is standing in the rain, hungry; but he 
refuses to beg. The scolding of Sally Watkins is received* 
with indifference; then eagerly and earnestly this young 
stranger takes upon himself the task of earning one groat, 
which he accomplishes by walking back to Norton Bury 
with Phineas Fletcher. Now Phineas begins first to 
wonder at, then admire and then love this boy with the 
brown arms and ragged clothes. He represents him to his 
father. Thus has young Halifax made his appearance, 
ushered in already as rather a hero. There is a possibility 
of his turning out a scoundrel. As the old fashioned story 
goes on, we find him still the same — Phineas asking him 
what he would do if he were shut up in by the yew- 
hedge, he answering that he should break it twig by twig 
until he had forced his way through. This speech has a 
grreat deal of the man in it, and yet he is young. Who 
knows but what he may yet reach the time when he will 
fear justice and babble with deception? The days go by, 
until at last comes the glorious night when John and 
Phineas, unbidden, take the stage to Choltham and see 
their first play. John carries his weakling friend nearly 
the whole way back to Norton Bury, and when confronted 
by the stem Abel Fletcher of the Society of Friends, simply 
says that the fault is all his. He is forbidden to keep com- 
•pany with Phineas and is made a common clerk. And, 



^£L 
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still he is not yet a man. No one had ever pointed out to 
him that there were two sides of living, and that the side 
chosen by the smooth-tongued and devil-followers offers 
the more chances. Why can he not go to London and lose 
himself in the wild life of the city and learn something new, 
something of the pleasures of the streets? There are 
phrases such as honor, moral courage, common sense, etc 
and the meanings thereof. John Halifax seems to under- 
stand sufficiently. He keeps on working at the tannery 
under Adam Fletcher. 

But he is growing older, almost a man. So b^ck we 
must go and look at the little fellow, before he was pro- 
moted to the office, when he used to curl up at night on 
the bark-heap in the tan yard. What are his thoughts? 
It is hard to believe it, but I think his thoughts are chiefly 
concerning daily bread: he was working now, everything 
else was unimportant. Perhaps if a village stripling were 
to look over the fence and suggest some boyish game, Mr. 
Halifax would play him, beat him, laugh and then proceed 
to harness the nag to the cart of hides. Now compare, 
though no doubt the comparison is irrelevant, the two 
characters, John Halifax and our old friend. Huckleberry 
Finn. Huck comes along with a pipe in his mouth, meets 
John, asks him why he has such a "dog-goned serious-like 
look to his face." John, quite surprised, is slow in answer- 
ing, and Huck won't wait, but goes swaggering along puff- 
ing at the old corn cob, thinking that of all the "darned, 
John Halifax is the damdest." That is probably what will 
happen when these two meet on the happy hunting ground 
of fiction. It is as the young American declares, John 
Halifax is certainly a strange enigma to him. We do not 
know how Huck turned out. All we know is that he was 
a very plucky, mischievous boy. John Halifax might have 
been that sort of a boy, although. times were different, and 
gentle Phineas was no Tom Sawyer. I say he might have 
been and, with it all, have become a successful man, but he 
just couldn't be: there was something in him that kept him 
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from it. Huck Finn as a man might have made an excel- 
lent captain of some Mississippi steamer, but he could never 
have shone in the best society. Somehow or other he 
didn't begin exactly right. 

Beginning with Mother Goose, we are taught in a 
forcible way the difference between the good child and the 
bad. The bad little boy is he who runs away with the pie 
that is to be eaten for dinner, or he who soils his hands and 
teases the girls; while the good little boy is he who will sit 
quietly by, patiently waiting for dinner, with clean hands, 
exercising the politest possible demeanor toward the young 
ladies. Note the fatal result. The bad little boy will 
probably be able to conquer the good little boy, "bare 
fists." The good little boy will probably come last in a 
race, and prove utterly useless in base-ball or foot-ball. 
He will get the reputation of being a girl-boy, will be 
looked down on, and will find it hard enough to gain favor 
with his companions. This all comes of being what the 
older people tell the younger people is the meaning of 
good. It will always be thus. Was little John Halifax 
good? No, not exactly, according to the sense in which 
the word has just been used. Was he bad? No. Then, 
he was neither good nor bad, one of thes6 lukewarm, 
good-for-nothing little fools? Oh, Phineas, was he that 
sort of a boy? No, — listen. He was one of those rare 
creations, too much of the philosopher to be the goody- 
goody, too much of the man to be foolish or silly: a world 
of dignity was his own. Down he slides from the old 
bark-heap, and stands to obey orders, a type of a heart loyal 
in every fiber, a good sort of a servant for any common- 
wealth. 

Call forth two more boys from fiction. Take for 
example, these two, Tom Brown while at Rugby, and 
David Balfour while roaming o'er the gorse and heather. 
The former went to Rugby, a green, scared youngster. In 
his sixth form year he had changed materially. There 
was a "great deal to him," as we say. David Balfour 
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attracts us to himself, chiefly by his good fortune in living 
such an ideal life of adventure and excitement. He 
became brave and daring, learned to swear with Alan 
Breck, and withal was mighty honest. Do not these two 
mean more to us than the quiet and thoughtful John 
Halifax? Why, the little Cornishman was never carried 
off the turf in triumph, neither could he boast of being 
kidnapped and of fighting with pirates! He fell in with an 
old-fashioned Quaker family in a little English village. By 
good fortune he found work in a tannery, and there he 
stayed all his early days. He might have joined a 
regiment and have become a fierce young patriot, dying . 
with his face turned toward the flag! But there he stayed 
at Norton Bury, satisfied with the world, knowing in a 
vague sort of a way that he was needed — neither needed 
in vain — ^for all along he kept fighting little battles, the 
kind that are invisible to others, using as his only weapons 
the right arm of conviction and the phalanx of truth. 

When he saved the mill from the rioters, he was a man. 
When he became the owner, and Ursula came into his life, 
and skies were sunny — ^then might he well have felt 
rewarded. This is the secret of it. This is why the story 
was told. John Halifax, the Self-made, had a golden con- 
ception of a certain human characteristic, the very essence 
of which lies in the word gentlcfnan. It is a fact to be 
noted that he clung to this conviction all his life, that it 
came upon him when young — ^yes, even when a boy. 

Augustus B, Berger. 
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THE ANSWER. 

We journey through the wood, my Love and I, 

And linger on the things worn flowers trace. 

My Love's blown hair falls burning on my face 

In passion that our day should ever die. 

And bending low I ask it, eye to eye, 

** Shall love that knew in Life still know in Death ?" 

She answers not, nor sighs, nor sorroweth. 

Then droops her head, and weeps, not knowing why. 

And turning where I stood, I saw below. 
Framed in the hanging branches twined above 
Another — gleaming with unearthly glow, 
Who sang of Death, and singing, interwove 
Through all that dark and mournful dirge of woe, 
The ever-burning, deathless song of Love. 

H, A, Callahan, 



-♦-♦- 



THE PRICE THAT WAS PAID. 

High in a crevice of the cliff 
That bounds the brimming ocean, 
A violet blows, and bends and knows 
The end of its devotion. 

Long time the waves had tossed its seed, 
From some beach-garden plundered. 
Till rose the deep, and heap on heap 
Its mighty surges thundered. 

And while man's egg-shell navies crashed 
Against the basalt towers. 
Sea knew its need and flung the seed 
Where now the violet flowers. 

So. to the working of His will 

The sea was tempest-riven. 

And ships were tossed and men were lost — 

But still the flower was given. 

— Huntington Mason, 
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NOTABILIA. 

On the 25th of March, another nick was cut in the Yale 
Debating gavel, another bonfire flared up on the Campus, 
and sooner or later, a very pretty blue and gilt banner will 
be hung in Calliope. All this is most pleasant to dwell upon 
and is subject for most earnest congratulation, but care 
should be taken that the latter be showered in the right 
direction. Kindly remember that four years ago debatng 
was being slowly strangled by that apathy which is some- 
times more deadly than antipathy. Of a sudden, however, • 
by the strenuous efforts of a small knot of workers, things 
took a different and upward turn, until to-day debating is 
firmly established as a branch along which serious effort is 
being increasingly directed and rewarded. It is the one 
thing in which all departments of the University are strongly 
represented. The Lit. extends heartiest congratulations 
to the victorious three, the Union, and all who are con- 
tributing to debating success. 

iK iK iK iK 

The formation of a French Club is one of the best steps 
yet taken here at Yale toward genuine culture. It is the 
outcome and development of this growing desire to special- 
ize in a few things, instead of receiving a smattering in 
many. Outside of its own intrinsic worth, the starting of 
the French Club will have a maturing effect upon a few 
schemes, as yet in embryo regarding similar organizations, 
the chief of which is a combined undergraduate and gradu- 
ate English Club. Such a thing is sorely needed, and 
among other things, may lift from the shoulders of the 
numerous undergraduate literary associations the burdens 
under which they are staggering. 

* * * * 

The Editors have decided to grant a Chi Delta Theta 
election to that Sheff. man who shows himself most com- 
petent to receive it. This is the result of a feeling among 
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the Editors that, with an election to the Board barred, no 
incentive has been held out to those Sheff. men of literary 
inclination and ability. It is hoped that this substitute, 
then, may stir up activity in this line and bring powers 
hitherto undeveloped or scattered to focussed maturity. 

ifi ifi ifi if 

With this issue the new board takes charge. No changes 
in the policy of the Magazine are contemplated other than 
those of detail. We wish to impress upon the minds of 
those contributing that under no condition will quality be 
sacrificed. We wish to maintain a uniformly high standard 
even to the extent of materially lessening if necessary the 
volume of the Magazine. 

^p ^^ ^^ ^p 

The Lit. office will be open Monday evenings, at 7 
o'clock, for return and correction of articles. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

He caught the colors of bright shores outljdng 

Where slept the white-armed sea ; 
He heard the threnody of pine-trees sighing 

And voice of linnet free. 

He heard the deep sea with its great heart throbbing 

Against the bosomed shore, 
And tuned the dirge of nature's sobbing 

To joy forevermore. K. B. 



^Jean Rapp is a very good organist, as the people of St. 

Luke's well know. Whenever he sits down to play, he summons 

all his strength as if he were about to engage 

^DEFEAT^^^ in a fierce struggle. First looking sternly at 

the keys to quell any thoughts of mutiny, he 
pulls out the stops with the hand of an autocrat, and after a 
few preliminary adjustings of himself with the help of the little 
mirror, he is ready to begin. 

But one evening he had been dining with Madame Guillette 
of the French quarter. Now Madame Guillette sets a very 
good table, and is, moreover, excellent company, and Jean Rapp 
was in an unusually complacent mood when he sat down some- 
what later to take his part in "le grand service." It may have 
been that the Madame's dinner was even better than usual, 
or it may have been — ^but that is only a rumor and rumors are 
not to be trusted. Nevertheless there was only the ghost of 
his customary severe manner, and he pulled out the stops 
leisurely, almost caressingly. He looked up into the little 
mirror, but it was only to notice that his coat was awry, and 
instead of watching the keys, his eyes even sought the pipes 
above and lingered there until those astute spirits became 
decidedly uncomfortable. 

But suddenly the organ gave a wheeze of triumph, and Mon- 
sieur Rapp missed a chord entirely, — he who had never missed 
a note before. The little man straightened up and his eyes 
blazed with fury and indignation. He gripped the keys 
harshly and resentfully. He wrung from them dirges and 
misereres. 
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But this was not all. In his sleep he dreamed he was pur- 
suing the chord he had missed. He followed it from keyboard 
to keyboard, but always in vain. At last he thought he heard 
it in a distant organ-pipe. Eagerly he searched there. A low 
musical laugh mocked him, and a voice, presumably that of the 
chord, said — ^but no one knows what it said. Only Jean Rapp 
awoke suddenly out of a sound sleep, and exclaimed in super- 
stitious fear, "Parbleu! it is the Lost Chord!" And sitting 
bolt upright he stared about him. The night was very cold and 
the moon was laughing at him through the window. 

p. H. H. 



^The night was warm and sultry, and the dark sky now 

and again was pierced by distant fitful flashes. In a far comer 

of the piazza sat Cranston in a big wicker 
^dentJty, ^^ chair, his feet resting on the railing, a cigar 



in one hand, a fan in the other. Through the 
open window behind him came the music from the ball room. 
Before him at the foot of the slope he could see the boat-house 
lit up with parti-colored lanterns, and now and then a figure 
that stood out in strong relief as it passed from darkness into 
light. The lanterns threw a narrow gleam over the water and 
Cranston could also see the canoes as they glided across this 
stretch only to be swallowed up in the pall beyond. His 
thoughts were following one of these canoes, and he was try- 
ing to reason himself from his disquietude. Why, he argued, 
should he be troubled at her going canoeing with another man 
when that other man was white-haired and old enough to be 
her father? But the feeling of concern remained and the debate 
continued. The fan was idle, the cigar went out, and a pair 
of dancers who had fled from the heat within, thought Crans- 
ton asleep, and laughed between themselves at his attitude. 
He neither heard them, nor was he asleep. 

An oflBice boy came running out and called Cranston's name. 
Startled, Cranston took his feet from the railing and tore open 
the telegram that was handed him. He said nothing as he read 
it in the light of the open window, and then after a moment's 
hesitancy he vaulted the railing and started down the slope 
toward the lake. 

"Get me a canoe, quick! I've got to get back and catch the 
two o'clock for the city," called Cranston, reaching the boat 
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house and stooping to pass under the cord on which the lan- 
terns were hung. He was seated in the stern of the canoe, and 
the paddle was poised in his hands before he realized the wild- 
ness of his quest. "Oh! say," he called to the boatman, "do 
you know where the old man and the girl were going?" 

"Girl have a red shawl?" answered the boatman doubtfully. 

"Yes! I guess so," returned Cranston impatiently, "where'd 
they go?" 

"Said they were goin' toward the creek," drawled the other, 
and Cranston drove his paddle viciously into the water, turning 
his canoe as a jockey wheels his mount before the flag. He 
paddled hard, as if so to rid himself of the doubts that pur- 
sued him. Not until he came to the mouth of the creek did 
he slacken his pace, and then it was with an ejaculation of dis- 
gust. There were two branches of the creek, and he had for- 
gotten it. "You," said he to himself, "are a creature of 
impulses, and a fool; but having gone so far you'd better see it 
out." He paddled toward the bank and, grasping an over- 
hanging branch, prepared to wait until they should return. He 
wondered whether it would be better to pretend that his meeting 
was altogether by chance, and to trust to luck for an opening 
later on, or whether it would be better to explain at once that 
he had been called away and had something for her ear alone. 
Two or three times he started, thinking he heard the sound of 
a paddle, only to find himself deceived. Gradually he grew less 
alert, and he was only aroused when a voice came to him from 
over the water. He did not recognize it, and he still clung to 
the branch. Then a voice he knew very well, answered in 
petulant tones. They were floating with the current. "Be- 
cause I am an old man you need not think," continued 
the strange voice, "that you are at liberty to engage in flirta- 
tions either now or when we are married." Cranston was in 
the deeper shadow of the bank and sat straining forward to 
catch the answer. The canoe passed by in silence and then 
in toes of a spoiled child the familiar voice replied, "Ohl I 
didn't think you'd mind — I didn't mean anything by it." 

Cranston waited till they had passed well beyond earshot — 
the night seemed suddenly to have grown cold — ^and then bear- 
ing out from shore he paddled furiously to the boat house in 
a wide detour. 
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"Didn't yer find 'em," asked the boatman as Cranston 
stepped ashore. 

"Yes," said Cranston, hurrying off, "but she wasn't the one 
I thought she was." 

R. H. 

TWO FANTASIES OF GASPARD OF THE NIGHT. 
From the French of Louis Bertrand, 

I. 

^The little light had crossed the frozen Seine, under the 



Tour de Nesle, and now it was distant not more than a hun- 
dred paces, dancing amid the fog, oh infernal 

OF THE prodigy! with a sputtering like a mocking 

LOUVRE. laugh. 

"Who is there?" cried the Swiss sentinel 
on guard at the wicket in the postern of the Louvre. 

The little light hastened to approach and did not hasten to 
answer. But soon there appeared the face of a dwarf dressed 
in a gold-spangled tunic, — on his head a cap with a silver 
bell, — ^balancing in his hand a red wick in the lozenge-shaped 
panes of a lantern. 

"Who is there?" repeated the sentinel in a trembling voice, 
with his arquebus aimed. 

The dwarf snuffed the candle in his lantern, and the arque- 
busier distinguished features wrinkled and thin, eyes shining 
with malice, and a beard white with rime. 

^'Hey! Hey! my friend, take care not to set the match to 
your musket. There! there! God's blood! You breathe 
nothing but carnage and death !" cried the dwarf in a voice no 
less moved than that of the mountaineer. 

"Friend, yourself! Ugh! But who are you then?" asked the 
sentinel, somewhat reassured. And he placed in his helmet 
of iron the fuse of his arquebus. 

"My father is King Nacbuc, and my mother Queen Nac- 
buca. loup! ioup! iou!" answered the dwarf, sticking out a 
span of tongue and pirouetting twice on one foot. 

This time the mercenary's teeth chattered. Happily he 
remembered that he had a chaplet hung at his leather girdle. 
— "If your father is King Nacbuc, pater noster, and your 
mother Queen Nacbuca, qui est in coelis, you are the devil then, 
sanctiUcatur nomen tuumf* he stammered half-dead with fright. 
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— "Oh no!" said the lantern-bearer, "I am the dwarf of His 
Majesty the King, who arrives to-night from Compieg^e, and 
who has sent me ahead to have the postern of the Louvre 
opened. The pass- word is! Lady Anne of Brittany and Saint 
Aubin du Cormier." 

IL 

^The venerable personages of the gothic tapestry, 

shaken by the wind, bowed one to another, and my great- 
grandfather entered the room, — my great- 
GRANDFATHER. grandfather, dead it will soon be eighty years 

ago. 

There, — it is there before this prie Dieu that he knelt, my 
great-grandfather the councillor, kissing with his beard the 
yellow missal lying open at the place marked by his ribbon. 

He muttered his orisons as long as the night lasted, without 
for a moment uncrossing his arms on his mantle of violet-silk, 
without casting a side-glance at me, his posterity, lying in his 
dusty, canopied bed. 

And I noticed with affright that his eyes were empty although 
he seemed to be reading, — that his lips were motionless 
although I heard him pray, — that his fingers were fleshless, 
although they sparkled with jewels. 

And I asked myself if I were awake or asleep, — whether it 
was the wanness of the moon or of Lucifer, — ^whether it was 
midnight or the break of day! b. b. m. 



-All my efforts had failed to detect the thief who had for 



some time successfully kept up a system of petty pilfering from 

the freight room. A way-bill for a box of 
SEARCHLIGHT, ^^^acco marked "short" lay before me. I had 

worried over these losses till the rappings of 
the sounder seemed to be blows upon my sensitive nerves. 
Outside on the shady side of the platform, Lum was discuss- 
ing with a crowd of idlers a case of "conjuring" that had lately 
been practiced on one of his neighbors. For every inch of his 
colossal body there was an equivalent of superstition; and I 
was just finding in his interminable harangue a pretext for 
going out to vent my feelings on the worthless gang, when 
No. 17 clanked by and came to a stop amid creaking of brakes 



if 
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and hissing of escaping steam. Her conductor lounged up to 
the window for orders. I was too preoccupied to care for his 
usual fund of railroader's gossip, but Lum, scenting the super- 
natural, pricked up his ears at the account of searchlights 
recently put on some of the northern engines. 

'Boss, you say dem lights kin shine fifty miles?" 

'Yes, and they've got a light that can make daylight right 
through a nigger's black skin and show up all the meanness 
under it." 

"Fo* de Lawd's sake! Heah dat, niggers? Ef Major 
Thomas put dem lights on ow engines some o' you'll haf ter 
skip out *n quit hangin' roun' dis depot. Maybe we'll fin* out 
den who's been stealin' ow freight." 

As I handed out the yellow slip of tissue paper, Lum's sus- 
picious glances rested on Jim Peters sprawling like a lizard in 
the sun. . . . 

"Give right of way to special I. C. engine," rapped out the 
sounder. At the last click I stepped to the platform to give 
orders to Lum. There was a bright glow in the sky to the 
north, and I found him trying to account for the unusual 
phenomenon. 

"It's too big fer bresh pile er a head-light, 'n I never seed 
de 'lectric lights at Tallahomy dat bright befo'," he said, as he 
came to my call. 

"Go close the switch," I said, "and be quick* A special I. C. 
has the right of way." 

His sudden start showed that his acute superstitious instincts 
had leaped to a conclusion at once. 

"Is dat one dem witch lights?" he gasped; and without wait- 
ing for an answer, he started with the speed of terror for the 
switch. The roar up the track was coming nearer and the 
singing of the rails was growing louder. The glow had given 
place to a brilliant bar of light that cut its way through the 
darkness. Just as the negro's trembling hands locked the 
lever and he had started in a terrified run for a place of safety, 
the engine shot around a curve only a few hundred yards away 
enveloping him in an intense glare. Instantly he was on his 
knees, and his hands were outstretched as if he knelt before the 
avenging angel. His white eyes rolled in agony and his power- 
ful voice wrestling in prayer mingled with the receding roar. 
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and staggered a few steps. Regaining his balance with diffi- 
culty, he lounged off down the street, not once stopping to look 
behind. 

But still the slender white figure crouched against the wall, 
half hidden among the misty blue shadows of night. 

J. w. B. 

As I turned the comer I had a confused vision of some 



one vainly struggling with the heights of the fence on the 

left. "A fair maid in distress," was my silent 
FIRST coNVER' comment. I strode forward, but contem- 

SATION: ACROSS , , , , . , /. , r>* 

THE FENCE. plated the other side of the street. She gave 

a sob of defeat, and fell back to the side- 
walk; at which I looked around. 

She was leaning against the fence, breathing rapidly, her 
face, as it seemed in the dusk, reddened by her exertion and ill 
success. She looked at me appealingly. " Would it be pre- 
sumptuous," said I, doflBng my cap, "for me to offer my humble 
services in any way." "You see," she began in embarrass- 
ment, "I must be back in time for evening prayers, but the 
only gate is around in front, and this fence," she looked 
vengefuUy at the offending structure, "is so high." 

"Yes, I see," said I, striving to look enlightened. 

"I'd be sure to get caught if I went in at the gate," she con- 
tinued. "And it was only," she added pitifully, "to get a glass 
of soda." 

"No one is in sight," I began, holding out my arms "and — ." 
I paused, for she had drawn herself up very sternly. I twirled 
my cap in perplexity. Then I had a happy thought. " If I 
should bend down," I began again, "you might step on my 
back, grasp the fence and — " 

At a guess I should say she weighs, well — a hundred. 

"Thank you," said she from the other side of the fence. 
"Evening prayers don't begin quite yet, do they?" I ventured 
since she seemed on the point of leaving. "Well, no-o," she 
admitted, "but very soon." "How many girls are there in the 
school?" I asked, at a loss how else to open the conversation. 
"About thirty," she said. "Whew!" said I, mopping my brow, 
"soda is good these hot days!" "Yes," she answered, "isn't 
it! and don't you like strawberry best?" "Of course," I agreed 
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and then regretted lying, for it might have been made a sub- 
ject for discussion. "I think I ought to be going," she said. 
•*Do you often go for soda at this hour?" I asked. 

•*No," said she, "to-day was the first time." 

**But you will again?" 

"But the fence?" 

"Yes, but that's been—" 

"Well?" 

"To-morrow, wont you?" 

"I can't tell." 

"I shall wait on the other side of the street." 

"Really?" And then the sound of the bell came from the 
house and she ran across the garden. She runs well. 

R. II. 



27 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The University Lawn Tennis Association 

Met on March 11, and elected the following oflScers: Presi- 
dent, C. P. Dodge, '99; Vice-President, A. W. Botkin, '99 S.; 
Treasurer and Secretary, H. H. Hackett, 1900. 

The Pool Tournament 

Of the Yale University Club was won by R. C. Neal. '98, on 
March 12. 

The Indoor Games 

Were held in the Armory on March 12. The Yale Athletic 
Association took foiu* first prizes and four second prizes. The 
University of Pennsylvania took one first and one second. The 
relay race between teams representing the Academic and 
Scientific Departments was won by Academic. 

The Challenge of the Intercollegiate A. A, 

Was refused by the University 6f Cambridge, England, on the 
ground that the status of amateurs was not the same in the 
two countries. The letter was read at a meeting held on 
March 12. 

The Record 

Organized on March 15, with Charles Edward Hay, '99, as 
chairman, and Henry Hunt Tomkins, '99, as business manager. 
The new board decided not to give a banquet this year. 

The Yale Gymnastic Association 
Gave its jnnual exhibition on March 23. 

The Fourth Annual Gymnastic Exhibition 

Of the Yale and Princeton gymnastic teams was given at 
Princeton on March 26. 

An Intercollegiate Shooting Association 

Was organized on March 26, by the gun clubs of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania and Columbia. 
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The College Y. M. C. A. 

On March 28, elected the following oflBicers: President, C. H. 
Welles, Jr., '99; Vice-President from Academic, Matthew Mills, 
1900; Vice-President from Sheff., L. S. Treadwell, '99 S., 
Recording Secretary, P. D. Moody, 1901 ; Treasurer, W. E. S. 
Griswold, '99. Mr. J. B. Reynolds, '84, was re-elected a mem- 
ber of the graduate advisory committee. Mr. H. B. Wright, 
'98, was elected General Secretary to succeed Mr. T. F. Arch- 
bald, '96. It was voted to incorporate the association under 
the statutes of Connecticut. 

''The Knight of the Burning Pestle'' 

Beaumont and Fletcher, was reproduced on March 28, by 
members of the English Department. The rendering was a 
decided success. 

The Renaissance Club 
Held its annual banquet on March 28. 

The Yak Literary Magazine 

Held its S3d annual banquet on March 30. F. A. Lord, '98, 
acted as toastmaster. 

The Junior Exhibition 

In competition for the TenEyck Prizes was held in Battell 
Chapel on April i. The speakers were: J. P. Norton, H. J. 
Fenton, I. Henderson, R. B. Anderson, A. B. Hall, H. C. 
Robbins, G. D. Graves, and H. R. Shipman. The prize was 
awarded to George Dana Graves of Manchester, N. H., who 
spoke on "Popular American Feeling Against England." 

The Brooklyn Club 

Held its banquet on April 4. M. U. Ely, '98, acted%as toast- 
master. *-' 

The Pacific Coast Club 

Held its banquet on April 4. Knox Maddox, '97, acted as 
toastmaster. 
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The Scientific Monthly 

Organized on April 4, with Howard Lee Davis, '99 S., Chair- 
man, and William Walker, '99 S., Business Manager. 

The Junior Societies 

Initiated the following men from '99 on April 5: 

Alpha Delta Phi — Scovill McL. Buckingham, Harry M. 
Dewey, William K. Stewart. 

Psi Upsilon — Macintosh Kellogg, Benjamin B. Moore, 
Henry B. B. Yergason. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon — Hugh M. Bissell, Joseph A. Farley, 
Allan Warren. 

Zeta Psi — Merwin B. Bangs, Clarence E. Coffin, James E. 
Wilson. 

The Spring Recess 
Began on April 6, at 1.20 p. m. 

The Baseball Scores 

Were as follows: 

March 30. Yale 6; Holy Cross 4, 
April 3. Yale 12; Wesleyan 5. 
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BOOK NOTICES 

Emerson and Other Essays. By John Jay Chapman. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

In a critic the first and most requisite of qualities is sympathy. It is as 
needful in discovering faults as in revealing beauties. It does not mean 
blind admiration of a man ; it is rather the ability to throw one's self back 
into the position of the object of criticism and so to discern and interpret 
the inner reality. Mr. Chapman's work is marred or strengthened now by 
his lack, now by his possession of this faculty. 

The leading and the most important essay in the volume is the one on 
Emerson. Here by real sympathy, insight and thought, Mr. Chapman has 
revealed the powers and weaknesses of Emerson in a manner quite unap- 
proachable. Emerson is transcendingly great, a part of the world's life, 
because there is in him '*an unexampled power of stimulation." We do 
not require anyone to arouse in us an appreciation of the heroic ; what we 
do need is some one to uplift, to inspire us, to show us somewhat of great- 
ness in the meanest of things. This Emerson does. ** He was not engaged 
in teaching many things, but one thing, — Courage." In everything that 
he wrote there is a kind of heroic, exhilarating exaltation, and even if you 
lay his work aside with incredulity, you cannot escape the inspiration of 
this something that might be called heroism. But above all Emerson was 
a tremendous revolt against lifeless conventionality. At a time when the 
country was oppressed with bondage he was a bursting forth of power, 
and ** by his writings did more than any other man to rescue the youth of 
the next generation and fit them for the fierce times to follow." As has 
been said by that most exquisite mystic, M. Maurice Maeterlinck : *' II est 
venu pour plusieurs au moment oii il fallait venir et k 1' instant od ils 
avaient mortellement besoin d'explications nouvelles." But the great 
weakness of Emerson is that he has no heart, no emotions. He is only a 
part of life, not the whole. His theory of individual self-sufficiency 
denies a great field of existence. His mental life is superb, but to attain 
all possible fullness and fruition, we must also have heart-life. The revolt, 
the stimulation are what we value in Emerson. All this and many other 
points Mr. Chapman brings out with an amount of power and insight that 
makes his essay the clearest and most convincing criticism of Emerson 
that has yet appeared. 

*' A Study of Romeo " is, perhaps, the most felicitous essay in the book. 
It has a richness and grace of style joined to a keenness of perception and 
novelty of idea that give it a potent charm. 

The essay on Browning is one that grieves a lover of the poet just be- 
cause he can not refute it. There is a certain fine sympathy in it. There 
is sound judgment in the following: **The range of subject covered 
by his poems is wider than that of any other poet that ever lived ; but the 
rajige of his ideas is exceedingly small." The powerful effects of his 
poems on men is expressed ; the g^eat force of his language, because it is 

28 
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that of common life, is indicated ; we acquiesce to a great extent in the 
statement that Browning *' means life, not art." So far we are pleased 
with everything Mr. Chapman says. But when we come to his conclusion 
that in the future men will read only a few perfect poems culled from the 
great mass, we baulk. Nevertheless we can not deny it ; there is so much 
reason in it ; such proofs are brought forward ; yet our love for Brownin^r 
makes us reluctant, makes us refuse to believe, although we are in oar 
hearts convinced. 

The essay on Stevenson is marred by a lack of sympathy. The spirit of 
revolt is strong in Mr. Chapman, and so he is not in touch with Stevenson, 
the representative of conformity. Mr. Chapman is, I think, right when he 
describes Stevenson as an improvisatore, a virtuoso, a mimic. He nras 
not original ; he was an echo. But Mr. Chapman, because he lacks an 
appreciation of the artificial, does not feel the charm of the man. At the 
same time that one loves passionately the natural, one can also take a keen 
pleasure in the artificial, as represented by Stevenson — a certain exquisite 
convention, a kind of over-subtile perfection that is attractive precisely 
because it is artifice and not reality. 

Mr. Chapman's definition of style in this e^say is, if not false, at least 
woefully imperfect. When he makes style merely a likeness to **what 
has been written," he omits its very essence, perfection of form in contrast 
to perfection of matter. 

This book is primarily one of revolt, and is for that reason noteworthy. 
It is a protest, a rending of bonds, an outburst of power, a setting free of 
life akin to that so beautifully brought out in Emerson by Mr. Chapman. 
This revolt — which shows itself in a number of quick, stinging blows that 
must delight all haters of American banaliU and frozen convention — gives 
the book a most unusual amount of virility. Although marred by a some- 
what youthful desire to smash things, Mr. Chapman's essays are worthy of 
the highest praise, for in this time of exquisite, ultra-subtile, over-perfected 
literature, we rarely find a book possessed of such force, critical insight 
and real originality of thought. 

Told in the Coffee House, By Cyrus Adler and Allan Ramsay. New York : 
The Macmillan Co. $0.75. 

We require a volume of tales from a foreign land to be either possessed 
of literary value or evocative of the country that produced them. In both 
respects the present collection is lacking. Being stories told by passers-by, 
they have no interest as literature in their present form, which is noticeable 
only for its poor style. The tales are most disappointing to the reader, 
who has been led by the suggestive title to expect a vivid picture of Tur- 
ish scenes. They have no atmosphere, and are not in themselves of much 
interest. There is nothing about the book deserving harsh criticism ; it is 
merely one of those Laodicean volumes that call for neither praise nor 
blame. 

Memoirs and Letters of James Kent. Boston : Little, Brown and Company. 

This is a well edited volume of the papers of a celebrated man who in 
his day did a work of much importance. 
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The first part of the book contains a short account of Yale during the 
Revolution that gives a most interesting and vivid description of the straits 
of the students during the war, and of the very meagre beginnings from 
which the University has arisen. 

Authors and Publishers, By G. H. P. and J. B. P. Putnam. $1.75. 

This book, while primarily intended for authors and persons of literary 
occupation, for whom it contains much information of value, is one of con- 
siderable interest to the general reader, who can find in it much to be of 
service to him. 

The book is so remarkably well gotten up and the type and paper are so 
good, that it is a pleasure to read it. 

The Laughter of Peterkin. By Fiona Macleod. London : Archibald 
Constable and Company. 

** Though but a volume of old tales of beauty re-seen and re-told across 
an individual temperament," The Laughter of Peterkin is full of ** the 
haunting charm and sad, exquisite beauty which are the colour and fra- 
grance of the Celtic genius." Far ofi* in the mysterious gloaming of a var- 
nished world all-tremulous with the keen sunshine of their loves and hates, 
the heroes and heroines, made by the genius of the author as humanly mov- 
ing as though but creatures of yester-year, move with a grandeur and god- 
likeness come of days when things were great and young. These old Cel- 
tic men and women have for us in this grey age of wholly mental life the 
allurement of tremendous impossible deeds done by men who by their 
superhuman intensity of existence exhausted all the resources of life. 
This intensity of emotion Miss Macleod has so successfully imparted to 
her book that it can only be felt, not described. 

"The Tale of the Four White Swans "is full of a poignant pathos 
sprung from the long unmerited suffering of the innocent children. And 
the strange, fantastic conception of the four child-swans with their human 
voices and songs, so magically wonderful, is one filled with the poetry of 
an elemental story. But saddest of all and full of the irony of fate is the 
scene where, after thrice three hundred years of sufiering and wandering, 
the children return to find their homes desolate, their people vanished off 
the face of the earth and themselves, when freed from the spell, so decrepit 
with the burden of years that they can but die. 

**The Fate of the Sons of Turren" is a tale of the impossible deeds that 
the great heroes could do by mere force of will. 

But most wonderful of all these stories is that of the ** unhappy Helen 
of a western land," Darthool and the Sons of Usna. And here Miss 
Macleod's triumph is in the way in which she has suggested and evoked 
the surpassing beauty of the woman. Nothing but a reading of the story 
itself can give an idea of the splendor and glamour of that magnificent 
Doom-followed passion. 

And back of all these tales we feel the presence of that Destiny, or 
Doom, or Fate which hangs over the plays of M. Maeterlinck, — only here 
more august, more mighty, more awe-inspiring because more elemental and 
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imminent. For ** what has to be, will be, and no man living can saj or do 
aught that is of avail against the inevitable tides of Fate." 

Infinitely sad all these tales are, but not with the morbid, restless melan- 
cholia of an over-subtle decadent literature, but rather with the sadness 
sprung from the ** pagan sentiment, measuring itself against the forces 
of the invisible world." Yet ** not one of them is sad, save with beauty," 
for all intensity of beauty is so poignant as to be sad. 

Throughout these legends there are scattered exquisite lyrics, not mere 
verse insertions, but lyric bursts of song expressing the emotion more 
fittingly than any prose. 

In the whole book there is nothing more perfect than the prologue in 
which is described the Peterkin, from whom the book takes its name — and 
who is **a type of the Wonder Child, and so a brother to all children, to 
poets and dreamers." The simple yet perfect way in which the reality of 
the dream-world to the child is shown, the unvailing of his very soul, the 
lovely poetry of the whole, all make this prologue a very masterpiece. 

To this child the tales are old, and it is he who relieves their sadness, 
"for through all one hears the sound of Peterkin's laughter. Sometimes 
it was aroused by an episode ; sometimes it leapt like a hound along the 
trail of vagrant thoughts ; sometimes it came and went as an eddying wind, 
none knowing whence or whither." 

But that which gives this volume its highest charm is the passionate 
longing after the 

*' Dim face of Beauty haunting all the world." 

In every word there is shown this intense striving to seize on an unattainable 
and superhuman perfection of the beautiful. ** And though, alas ! so many 
of us do now indeed dread beauty and feel toward it a strange baffled aver- 
sion, there are others who know it to be the profoundest and most exquisite 
mystery in life." Were there only a few more persons in America pos- 
sessed of this splendid devotion, the land might be somewhat fairer than 

it is." 

** The Laughter of Peterkin** is written in a style having all the perfect 
rhythm, the rich vivid coloring, and fine use of bold yet always beautiful 
metaphors and similes that all Miss Macleod's works have, but here not 
so complex, more simple than usual, and with an added majesty suited to 
the epic nature of the subject. 

Such a book can never appeal to the general public ; it is too poetic for 
that, too elemental, too exquisitely beautiful, too full of sad Celtic 
glamour, — but those in sympathy with it will gain a keen and subtle pleas- 
ure not to be found in other books. 

Macauhys Essay on Addison. Edited by Herbert Augustine Smith. Bos- 
ton : Ginn and Company. 

It is unfortunately impossible to deny that Americans as a people are 
inferior to almost any nation in ability to use their own language. One of 
the chief causes of this inferiority is that children at school, instead of 
being carefully taught their own language, and trained to write and speak 
it elegantly, are forced to read some piece of literature of which they 
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can have no appreciation. When they should be learning to speak and 
write good English, they are made to read the Ancient Mariner ; the only 
gain being a life-long dislike to much of the finest literature. Too much 
stress can not be laid on the beneficial effect of good reading, but school 
children are not at an age to benefit thereby. The results of this method 
can be seen in almost any American. This pernicious practice offers a 
iruitful field for the issue of annotated editions of works thus done to 
death for the young. If these books were read at the proper time there 
would be no need of a barren catalogue in the form of notes. 

In the present volume the notes, written in rather poor English, are as 
empty and vapid as usual, but that is more the fault of the publisher, who 
demands such work, than of the editor, who is only to be blamed for wast- 
ing his time in an occupation that no man can make profitable. 

An Italian Garden. By A. Mary F. Robinson. Portland. Thomas B. 
Mosher. $1.00. 

We have become accustomed to magnificently gotten-up books and to 
triumphs of printing and binding. But these volumes are usually expen- 
sive, and there is still a field for the issue of beautiful books at reasonable 
prices. This field is Mr. Mosher's. He does not attempt to issue elabo- 
rate publications ; those that come from his press are remarkable because 
they have the simplicity of perfect taste, and are sold at prices almost 
ridiculously cheap. 

But it is still more remarkable to find a publisher, who is evidently a man 
of literary taste, conducting his business with other objects than mere 
money-making. Mr. Mosher is a lover of "the delicacies of fine liter- 
ature," and all his publications are distinguished by a certain delicacy 
seldom characteristic of the entire output of a house. 

One of Mr. Mosher's recent volumes is **An Italian Garden," by A. 
Mary F. Robinson. This book of verse is the work of a remarkable 
woman of a nature so sensitive that it is open to the most subtile influ- 
ences, but one so perfectly controlled by a fine mind that it is never merely 
sentimental. The dominant note of this poetry is a certain strenuous 
poignancy of feeling. It is full of the exquisite and pleasurable melan- 
choly of an Italian garden with its cypresses and statues : 

**Au calme clair de lune triste 
Qui fait r6ver les oiseaux dans les arbres 
£t sangloter d'exlase les jets d'eau, 
Les grands jets d'eau sveltes parmi les marbres." 

Here and there, there are more tragic notes, for the poems have much of 
the simple and perfect strength of the early Italians. Through all the 
volume there occurs spendid little impressionistic descriptions of nature. 
The poetry has also a music and really lyric quality that is very lovely. 
It is not a book that everyone will care for, but one that will have much 
fascination for those who like to wander in the by-ways of literature, mak- 
ing delicate and exquisite discoveries impossible on the broader high- 
roads. 
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Books and their Makers, Geo. Haven Putnam, Vol. I. G. P. Putnam's Son. 

In his definitive and searching survey, a study of the condition of the 
production and distribution of literature from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the close of the XVIIth Century, Mr. Putnam would have 
required the space of a third volume had he undertaken that almost 
impossible task of a history of literary production. Even a record of all 
the factors which controlled literary production would have been utterij 
beyond the scope of scholarship at present. But the author of these two 
volumes attempts simply to account for the ways and means of manifold- 
ing, and distributing books employed during the manuscript period and 
the first century and a half of printing. 

From the Other Side, Henry B. Fuller. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Transmarine travel appeals very strongly to Mr. Fuller and he seems to 
be ** in motion to and fro eternally." He has contrived to see, if not 
really all that is worth seeing, yet much in Italy and Sicily that possibly 
none of his countrymen, excepting Mr. Crawford, have seen. And he has 
presented scenes of Girgenti, Crassegno and Vicinza in the present volume 
with the facile pen of one of our readiest writers of short fiction, that 
cause us to doubt Mr. Crawford's easy superiority as a subtle observer of 
the qualities of the Italian people. Mr. Fuller of Chicago has travelled, 
too, in his time, has taken a good many foreign ditches and hedges and 
managed to be in at more than one death — at which Mr. Crawford was 
missing. 

The Romance of Zion Chapel. By Richard Le Gallienne. London and New 
York. John Lane : The Bodley Head. 1^1.50. 

The present volume is for its own sake welcome, but is doubly so as the 
return out of waste places of a real talent. Eariy in his career Mr. Le 
Gallienne wrote *' The Book-Bills of Narcissus," a romance that has few 
equals in fancy, exquisiteness and dainty charm. The last year in tr3ring 
to repeat his success he produced **The Quest of the Golden Girl," a book 
distinguished by its vulgarity and false sentiment. These two qualities are 
Mr. Le Gallienne's great danger, and his new story is in some places 
marred by them ; it is, however, on the whole, a very charming book and 
one that is an immense improvement on its predecessors. 

The charm of the author's work is that he places Romance, whose im- 
passioned servant he is, in surroundings in which we knew it could never 
occur. Young non-conformist clergymen are never in reality great men 
who bring a renaissance to a new Zion that in fact is always dead and com- 
monplace. They and their friends are not lovers of Rossetti and the 
primitive Italians, and they do not publish a brilliant newspaper. Neither 
do they have beautiful and romantic love-affairs. But the very impossi- 
bility of the story, the commonplace background, is what makes it so 
attractive. We are fascinated just because we know that such things never 
could occur. 

The Romance of Zion Chapel is a study in love and death, the oldest 
theme possible, but one that Mr. Le Gallienne has so used that it is still 
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new. He has cast about his heroine, Jenny, something of the poignant 
sadness that envelops the memory of that child-woman of Renaissance, 
la bella Simonetta. The very fragility and youthfulness are what make 
the beauty of her tragedy, and her death has a strange, exquisite pathos 
that is approached only by the death of the pet animal in Pater's ** Child in 
the House ;" — which remark, although it seems ridiculous, will be under- 
stood by all lovers of that perfect sketch. This part of the book has many 
splendid bits of description, such as the following : — '* She would sit up in 
her bed, a wizened little goblin, and laugh a queer, dry, knowing laugh to 
herself, — a laugh like the scraping of reeds in a solitary place." To write 
anything so beautiful in its sincerity as this death of Jenny, the author 
must have had a personal experience that he has transmitted into art. 

The other principal woman, Isabel, produces much the same impression 
as the Flora painted by the florentine Filipeppi, called Sandro Botticelli, to 
whom in this book itself one is likened. There is both, — the same some- 
thing enigmatic and strange, the same capability of evil amid goodness, 
the same air of mystery and elusiveness that allures while it exasperates. 

Theophil, the chief personage of the romance, is a splendidly drawn and 
very interesting, even if wholly impossible character, — and many of the 
minor persons are most felicitously and vividly characterized. 

Mr. Le Gallienne gives much interest to his story by bringing in allusions 
to and making his characters quote much exquisite literature, — and he is 
very happy in his evocation of *'the subtlest poetic art of France," as 
personified by ** Pauvre Lelian," the exquisite Verlaine. 

The Romance of Zion Chapel, although it has passages that are vulgar 
and falsely sentimental, is a story well worth reading, because of its charm- 
ing style, real pathos, and delightful drawing of impossible characteristics 
and because it is a true Romance. We most sincerely hope that Mr. Le 
Gallienne, forgetting his descent to The Quest of the Golden Girl, will go 
on from this book and justify the expectations aroused by his undoubted 
talents. 

The book is issued with all the attractiveness that we have come to 
expect in Bodley Head publications. 

We have received the following : 

The Laborer and The Capitalist, By Freeman Otis Willey. New York: 
Equitable Publishing Company. $1.25. 

King Circumstance, By Edwin Pugh. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company. 

The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes. By William Elliot Criffis. Bos- 
ton and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

The Captives and Trinummus of Plautus. Edited by E. P. Morris. 
Boston and London : Ginn & Company. 
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** Words whose inanity proves their insanity.' 

—Hunting of the SmmrK 

** Ninety-eight has gone out," I mused, ** and " — 

••And /have come in." 

I turned to find the Saint before me. 

•• And I have come in," he repeated. 

Now this was an important but self-evident fact, so that the repetition 
seemed unnecessary, unless — ^yes, I thought, that must be it ; Ninety-eiglit 
and the Saint had a family quarrel, and to preserve appearances the Saiofe 
left town, and, also, his daughter, which was — considering^ Ninetj-eiglitft 
undoubted gallantry, a very dangerous experiment with the young ladj^ 
heart. Indeed, I have quite wondered at the small amount of attention sIm 
received from the class — but this is off* the point, and the Saint was stIU 
before me. 

It struck me that he must be a very odd old gentleman becanse \m 
looked so exactly like his pictures. Yes, I know other old gentlemen bave 
resembled their pictures when viewed from in front. But turn both ald^ 
wise and note the effect : the picture dwindles down to a mere line, die 
original — sometimes, at least — changes from a square to an oval, and diea 
to a circle with a knob above and a pedestal below. Now take the Saint's 
picture on the cover, and turn it slowly until you can see a mere line and 
you will say it is a sheet of paper turned edgewise to you. Not at all I it is 
still a most admirable portrait of the Saint — for he is as thin as pa^er. 

We clip the following : 

CONTRADICTIONS. 

I. 

I thank you for your picture, dear, 

It's very good, and yet — and yet — 
(I mean no slight) if you were here 

Your likeness I would straight forget. 

II. 
It may be heresy to say 

That such sweet gift could make one blue, 
But it made me glum all day 

To think I cannot look on you. 

III. 
I've no cents left, my money's low, 
You see I can't leave town at all ; 
But I must see you soon, and so — 
To-morrow, dear, I hope to call. 

— Amherst Lit^ 
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UPON COMPETITION. 

" Go to your work and be strong, halting not in your ways, 
Baulking the end half won for an instant dole of praise. 
Stand to your work and be wise — certain of sword and pen, 
Who are neither children nor gods, but men in a world of men !" 

— A Song of the English, 

THE teaching is old that the man you know best is the 
man you have fought with or against. This is not 
recommending the use of fists or the continuance of glove 
contests as means of securing the benefits of college life, 
but is merely a statement of the principle on which Yale 
democracy has existed and must continue to exist, that of 
open, whole-souled competition. 

It is not by five-minute calls and cigarettes, or even over 
still ale and a pipe, that you get the most good from the 
men around you; it is rather by going in with them and 
trying yotu* hardest for something, and then maintaining 
the size of your head if you win, or your good spirits if you 
lose. It is well enough to plead for closer associations, but 
these associations will be comparatively meaningless if 
based on mere living together and not on the deeper, com- 
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mon interest of working together along different lines for 
the one Yale. Every man here should be identified with 
a certain part, large or small, of the vast machinery of Uni- 
versity enterprise — enterprise, that is, in its widest and 
broadest sense, which includes the efforts of the scholar as 
well as those of the athlete. It is not possible, indeed, for 
everyone to make that part a big one and himself a "big" 
man, for after all, "bigness" is nothing more than a mere 
matter of comparison. Divided evenly, the part which 
would come to each would certainly be small, but that 
thought need deter no one from making his part as large 
as possible. 

The men who to-day are content to be identified merely 
with their rooms, their seats in recitation, and their knots 
of friends are few indeed, fewer perhaps than you had 
imagined; but they exist and their existence should be 
quickened. They may claim to be as loyal as any of their 
fellows; they may cheer louder than the rest at a bon-fire 
or on the side-lines, but yet with all this their loyalty at 
best is finding poor expression, poor because insufHcient 
They are extra burdens to be borne along by the rest. 

Most numerous among these non-competitors are those 
who, lacking self-assertion— euphemistic for "sand" — ^have 
been, and are, overawed by the scale of the competition and 
the mere thought of emerging from it successfully. They 
have made perhaps a feeble "stab at something or other" 
and suffering a rebuff have given up at once, admitting 
carelessly and a bit guiltily that there "wasn't anything" 
they could do, or, if of a jaundiced disposition, claiming 
that a "pull" or inordinate luck is the sine qua non of suc- 
cess here. You will say, doubtless, that there are men 
who for one reason or another are absolutely unable to 
enter any competition at all! So there are — though few 
enough to be ignored in a general discussion — and fortu- 
nately the equation upon which judgment is here based is 
broad enough to give them fair consideration. It is not 
with those who are unable to compete that I contend, but 
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with those who are able and yet do not. They can not 
need to be shown the chances they are missing, they must 
rather be given cause for missing them no longer. 

Just a year ago an exhortation was delivered through 
these pages the substance of which was "work for the 'joy 
of working.'" It was Utopian in the extreme — for until 
the millenium no man will work regardless of the result. 
Here there are prizes to be won — ^in Utopia none may 
be needed — and being here what fault should be found 
with us "who are neither children nor gods" in work- 
ing for the sake of winning them? That they can be 
won by working is the fact to be emphasized. "Its 
dogged as does it," said old Giles Hoggett, and he set 
forth the truth to be brought home to these men of no 
activity, these silent partners, as it were, of the firm Yale 
& Sons. They must be made to realize that "dogged" will 
gain its reward sooner or later, and that although "dogged" 
may now and then start too badly handicapped to finish 
first and land the prize, it will surely be appreciated and 
respected. Yale has long been famous for treating a 
beaten team or crew as she would a victorious one. She 
expects the best that can be done and asks no more. The 
individual who gives evidence of doing his best may, with 
fair safety, count upon a similar experience, and the Uni- 
versity should look to it that "fair safety" becomes absolute 
certainty, since a single failure to recognize the merit of 
persistence does more harm than many cases of actual 
recognition do good. 

Besides these non-competitors, who are such through 
lack of self-assertion, there are others, still fewer in number 
yet setting a more conspicuous example and therefore wield- 
ing a greater influence. They are the men who from 
various combinations of characteristics or external causes 
find themselves able to gain the honors they hold highest 
without making individual effort save that of being "good 
company." That they are so able is a fact, and, that they 
always will be so able, is also a fact, however much or little 
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we may quarrel with it. There always are bound to be 
men who, by the mere possession of what is best termed 
personal magnetism, whether they put their shoulders to 
the wheel or sit and gaze out the window, will be sought 
after and held high by their classmates. If they do the 
latter they give countenance to the disgruntled claims of 
the half-hearted, and being prominent exert an influence 
unhealthy in the extreme. They cannot be reached by the 
inducements offered the less prominent. They can only 
be appealed to. Not being ingrates and owing Yale all that 
they do, the appeal should not be in vain. 

In calling attention to these faults I do it with full reali- 
zation that in this matter of getting at and bringing out the 
greatest number of men, Yale sets an example of which 
every Yale man should be proud, and that in the fact that 
all but so very few are thus brought out, lies the secret of 
Yale's strength. Why, then, broach the subject? First, 
because, to my mind, this question of universal competi- 
tion is the one great fundamental question of university 
life; and, second, because there is nothing so inimical to a 
healthy development as complacency. It is a truism that 
the surest way to degenerate is to agree, tacitly or other- 
wise, to stand still, to feel that one is all that can be asked, 
hoped for, or expected. It should be equally recog^nized 
as a truism that our responsibility is not lessened by the fact 
that the Yale which has been handed down to us is a place 
where manUness and democracy dominate, but that rather 
is our duty the clearer to have made these forces still more 
dominant when the time comes for us to hand Yale over 
to our successors. 

Richard Hooker. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE DAWN-FLOWER. 

Lo ! Blossoms in the Eastern sky 

The faint blue flower of the dawn, 
And, ringing out, the petrel's cry 

Proclaims to wave, the birth of mom. 

The flower, with the blood of Earth 

Is nourished, and dyes red the sky. 
While, bursting from the blue of birth. 

Great crimson petals form on high. 

Then deeps to gold the blood-red flame. 
The blossom of the Dawn is doomed ! 

A million leaves of light proclaim 
The flower of the Day has bloomed. 

Winston Trowbridge Townsend, 
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A CHANCE DEFENDER. 

A Talk of Francis Villon, Poet and Thief. 

AND I lay in that pit for over a year," said Villon 
angrily. "They let me down in a basket and 
dumped me out, and there I was to stay. It was a horrid 
hole. I used to lie at the bottom of that well and watch 
the sunshine run down the west side of the shaft, and not 
quite touch the bottom and then slide up the east side, 
leaving me again in the chilly darkness. And what littie 
warm sunlight dropped down was too weak to dry the 
moisture that stood out on the walls of the cave like icy 
sweat. I can still feel the clammy cold in my bones. I shall 
never recover from the effects of it all. What I had to cat 
was wormy bread — when they chanced to remember to toss 
it down to me. My teeth were like the teeth of a rake. 
When they hauled me up I felt and looked like a mangy 
owl. I declare I blinked for a week. And almost all my 
hair had fallen out." 

His listeners laughed. 

"Don't weep for the loss of your hair, my little Francis," 
said a tall, evil-faced young woman, who sat next the poet. 
"So much the less lining for birds' nests when you shall 
swing on Montfaucon." 

"Don't say it!" replied Villon with a shudder. He 
buried his face in his hands, but the gleam of his small, 
wicked eyes came through his open fingers like the glare 
of some savage animal through the bars of its cage. 
"Don't say it!" he repeated. "I came far too close, 
Ysabeau, about as close as I could come." 

"Never fear — ^you'll come closer yet," chuckled a third 
speaker, who had just entered the cabaret and seated him- 
self by the fire. "You will take the walk down the St. 
Denis road some day," he added, winking at his companion, 
for he knew Villon to be an arrant coward and desired to 
frighten him. 
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"After you, Colin de Cayeux, after you," retorted the 
poet. "I shall surely be there to get a piece of the rope for 
remembrance. But so clumsy a crocheteur are you that I 
think it will not be long before the king's executioner will 
give you a chance to try your art oh the locks of the gates 
of Paradise. And judging from your record in this world 
you won't be able to get in even by that way. Come, 
Robin," he added, picking up the empty wine cup, "more of 
the white Baigneux." 

"Bah!" retorted Cayeux, stretching his legs out toward 
the fire, "words, Villon, words. That is all you are good 
for — stringing them together." 

"Truly said," remarked his companion, a stout, dark- 
visaged young man. "Very truly said. High time for 
you to be doing something. Your money will soon be 
gone and you will be spending the nights in the straw 
beneath the butcher's stalls." 

"And consequently the days in picking off the vermin," 
put in Ysabeau with a laugh. "Come, come, my little 
writer of scurrilous ballades, is there nothing you are ever 
going to do for yourself — ^and for me?" 

"Well then, fools," said Villon, "there is a job I was plan- 
ning for this very night — ^with the help of just you two and 
Ysabeau. There's a lot of revenge in it for me. It's an 
abbey this time. The man who had me jailed in that pit 
at Meung — " 

"Is he in the abbey?" asked Montigny. "For if he is, I 
should advise you to keep away. Your well known cour- 
age — 

"Of course not, idiot," replied Villon. "But better yet. 
His daughter is. It is she on whom I may take my 
revenge." 

"Bah! Revenge!" interrupted Cayeux. "It does not 
interest me. Do you expect me to run my head into a 
noose to gratify your personal spites? I am much too 
thirsty for revenge." 

"Certainly not," returned Villon. "You forget that 
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there are other things than revenge to be found in abbeys- 
gold plate for instance." 

"Good," responded Cayeux. "In that case count on mc 
But what abbey is this, and how are we to get in?" 

"Pourras of the Porte-Royal," said the poet shortly. 
"Once off the Cite, we can walk there in ten minutes and as 
for getting in this is my plan. Let Ysabeau knock and 
demand lodgings for the night, and when she is in she can 
let us through the window. Share equally. Are you all 
agreed?" 

His companions nodded. 

"Let us set out, then," said Villon. Leave that long 
sword of yours, Montigny. You will have to scale a wall 
Borrow a knife of Robin. I think the cabaret is enough 
of an armory to equip this expedition. You had best do 
the same, Colin." He held the door open for the others, 
and passed out after them down the narrow street. As the 
cold night-wind from the river struck his face he shivered 
slightly. But the girl gave a reckless laugh. 

"This is the first time at this sort of game for me, boys," 
she said. "I'm coming along fast. But I'll keep my cour- 
age, I'll promise you." She dropped behind Montigny 
and Cayeux and began to walk beside Villon with her arm 
round his neck. "What did you say the name of your 
abbey was?" she asked, and then quickly, — "Why, you're 
trembling! Coward! Stay behind then;" and she left him 
and went forward to the other two. 

When the conspirators came to within a short distance 
of the abbey, the men crouched down beside a wall in the 
darkness, while Ysabeau walked boldly up to the gate and 
knocked for admission. The three watching saw the gate 
open and the girl pass within. Then for some time they 
lay in silence. Finally Villon spoke. 

"We've given her ample time," said he. "Now come 
around to the rear. We shall have to scale the wall to 
enter — one of us at least — but we can get out through the 
gate. It's merely bolted. All the sleeping rooms give on 
the garden. 
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"You've evidently been here before," said Cayeux with a 
low laugh. "You must have friends in the abbey." 

"That's as it may be," responded Villon. "But at all 
events I know a way. You can help me (as I'm the lightest, 
thanks to the catering on my little Meung vacation) into 
that tree, and I can swing over the wall and let you in by 
the gate. It's a fall of only a few feet. Try it by this 
corner so that we can keep in the shadow." 

His plan was carried out, and the poet dropped lightly 
over the wall and wormed along the gjass to the gate, which 
he managed with some little trouble to open. Cayeux and 
MontigTiy entered and quietly closed it behind them. 

"Not a light in the place — that's good," said Montigny, 
in a low tone. "And the moon under that thick cloud — 
let us cross over now. And .... I thought I 
heard a window being opened. That must have been 
Ysabeau. Black as death — I can't see a thing. We'll 
simply have to feel our way. Don't stumble, for heaven's 
sake. Ah, here we are." His feet touched the gravel path 
which ran beneath the line of windows. "Ysabeau," he 
whispered. 

"Here!" came the answer so close beside him that he 
started. He stretched out his hand and it met hers. 

"It's all right, boys," she whispered, and he fancied he 
could see her eyes dance in the darkness. "Right in this 
way. And the chapel's down at the end of the long cloister 
off my room on the other side. Get up quickly before the 
moon comes out again." 

Montigny began to climb in, but his foot caught in the 
vines growing about the window, and he cursed under his 
breath. His second attempt was more successful. 

"Very quietly now," said Ysabeau, when he had gotten 
one leg over the sill. "Damn that old abbess, she has put 
me in a room with a young girl who's asleep, and you 
mustn't wake her." 

Montigny swore softly again. 

"Curse her," he whispered. "I'll have to gag her I sup- 
pose. She'll wake up and scream." 
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"Don't do it," said Ysabeau quickly. 

Montigny looked at her curiously. He turned and 
glanced at the fair face of the sleeping girl. Then he 
looked again at Ysabeau. There was a soft look in her 
usually hard, dark eyes. 

"Nonsense, why not?" he asked. "I shan't hurt her." 

"Very well then, if you're sure you won't/' replied 
Ysabeau hesitatingly. "And I'll tell the others not to come 
in yet." She walked noiselessly over to the window, while 
Montigny unwound his neckcloth and approached the bed. 

The deed was quickly and easily done, as Montigny was 
well-skilled in such arts, and before she could scream the 
girl lay helpless on her back, her blue eyes wide with fright, 
watching Montigny and Ysabeau help the two men enter. 
And just as Villon swung lightly over the sill, the moon 
poked its way across the cloud rim. 

"Now then," said Villon, "to business, you fellows. 
Start down that cloister toward the chapel, and keep in the 
shadow of the pillars as much as you can. And I'll go to 
look for that Meung girl, although damn me if I see how 
I'm to find any particular chicken in this cursed hen roost. 
But hello, what have you got here?" he inquired, looking 
at the gagged girl who had fixed her frightened g^e on his 
face. "Very pretty — this isn't so bad, eh Colin? Why, 
it's the girl I was looking for! Here's a stroke of luck. 
Now, about your business, gentlemen." He opened the 
door and stood beside it bowing politely to his friends. 
Cayeux and Montigny looked at one another and smiled 
slightly. Then they passed silently out into the moonlit 
corridor. Villon stood holding open the door. 

"Ysabeau," he said sharply. 

The girl started. 

"Go on," she said coolly, "you can help them find the 
chapel. I will stay here." 

Villon stood smiling evilly. 

"Truce of pleasantry," he said. "I am waiting for you 
to go. Or are you jealous? I am highly complimented. 
I never suspected it of you." 
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I shall not let you hurt her," said the girl anxiously. 
What are you going to do with her?" 

What I please," said Villon coldly, "and what I do 
not think it would interest you to learn. Why do you sup- 
pose I came here but for this?" he added angrily. "Come, 
get out of this room. Are you such as to have the right to 
interfere in this matter? By God, if I wish to kill this girl, 
I'll do itl" 

"The question of what I am has nothing to do with it — 
at all/' said Ysabeau, slowly. "I shall not let you hurt her. 
Have you no shame? Could you harm anyone as pure and 
beautiful as she?" she concluded, and turned her back 
defiantly on Villon. 

He sprang forward and pushed her roughly to one side. 
He seized the bound girl by the shoulders and pulled her 
from the bed. In an instant Ysabeau was behind him and 
had caught hold of his arm. 

"Let go," snarled Villon. He paused a moment. The 
woman's hold did not relax. 

"All right, have that then," he said, and he struck back- 
ward savagely with the short knife he carried. Ysabeau 
gave a slight moan and sank down face forward on the 
floor. The other girl had fainted. 

Villon stood for a moment looking down at Ysabeau. 
He heard the sounds of footsteps hurrying down the 
cloister. 

Then he darted to the open window. 

Sidney Robinson Kennedy. 
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THE QUEST OF THE DEAD. 

Tkt seating smile 
And the wAife, white eyes 
Are withering all my mind ; 
But I must seek 
And I must search 
And surely I shall find. 

The sun dies down and grey turn the war-clouds of glowing red. 
Soft, the sad breath of night caresses the quick and dead. 
The huddled band in rest, in rest unending, lonely sleeps ; 
Over each face in mockery the waxen death-smile creeps. 
As the pale, gaunt hours march by, as fear and sorrow rise, 
Sorrowing go the living for fear of the sightless eyes, 
In the trees the grey-cowled night wind its moaning requiem sings, 
And far away in the darkness a single death-bell rings. 

The searing smile 

And the white ^ white eyes 

Are withering all my mind ; 

But I must seek 

And I must search 

And surely I shall Jind, 

The pall of the night has lifted ; the sun glares on the dead. 

A shimmering heat arises and cracks the clotted red. 

Back to the dead come the living, back to their task so drear ; 

The faintness is there, and the horror, but light has conquered fear. 

From a tangled mound in the shambles they see a woman rise ; 

Her hair is tossed ; swaying she laughs and shields her mad black eyes. 

They lead her away in pity, still looking wildly round. 

Still in the hope of finding the one whom she never found. 

The searing smile 

And the white ^ white eyes 

Are withering all my mind ; 

But I must search^ 

And I must seek^ 

And surely I shall Jind, 

Samuel G, Camp, 
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SIDNEY LANIER. 

A SINGULAR fate has made Baltimore the scene 
of the struggles of the only two poets of any import- 
ance that the South has produced — Poe and Lanier; Poe, 
the brilliant, the erratic, the victim of his own follies; 
Lanier, the man of purpose, the master of every passion 
that stirred him. Both were pinched with poverty, both 
wrote with a passion greater than any other American poet, 
both died early of the diseases against which they fought 
during a greater part of their lives. But here the likeness 
ends. Poetry, Poe confessed, was with him a passion, not 
a purpose. With Lanier it was both a passion and a pur- 
pose. Following him through war, through the dull 
routine of business, through the drudgery of a country 
school, the spirit of poetry never left him until he could 
consecrate to it the little remnant of his life. The gloom 
of Poe's own life rested on all he wrote. Lanier never 
wrote a line that does not suggest sunshine and hopeful- 
ness. Poe died a victim to the weakness that had blighted 
the bright promise of his life. Lanier, with unfaltering 
purpose, triumphed over poverty and died honored by a 
widening circle of admirers won by his noble manliness. 
The heart of the world beats warmly over strugglers 
against adverse fortune. To the names of Poe and Lanier 
for this reason will always attach an interest other than that 
created by their writings. 

The recognition that Poe received during his life-time and 
since then is coming slowly to Lanier. Possibly if he had 
written to please the public, this recognition would have 
been accorded in his life-time. But he yielded to the con- 
viction that he should give himself wholly to drt, only when 
he felt that he had but a few years of life left. He believed 
that the poet, as the interpreter of beauty, should speak 
only from a full inspiration. He never thought whether 
his writing would sell. He was working for the future 
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according to his own conceptions of what constituted 
poetry, believing that "the poetry is good poetry, that 
beauty dieth not, and the heart that needs it will find it." 

It is this spirit of exaltation and passion that impresses 
the reader of Lanier's poems. There is the feeling that 
here is another who came to his task with the reverent 
devotion of Milton. He believed that the poet should 
have all wisdom, should know more than all other men, for 
he was to be a prophet. It was this feeling that led him to 
say, "Poe did not know enough to become a great poet," 
and that buried him among the books of Baltimore's libra- 
ries, shutting him in from the air and sunshine that might 
have added a few more years to his life. But in these busy 
days and dark hours visions of marsh and curving sand- 
beach came to him and he heard the whisper of southcni 
breezes, the thunder of ocean waves. Then he wrote. 

None have succeeded better than he in reproducing 
through words the intangible emotions felt when one stands 
before nature. As truly may it be said of him as of 
Wordsworth, that "nature took the pen out of his hand 
and wrote for him." 

The distinctiveness of Lanier's style is due to the fact 
that he was as great a musician as poet. The music that 
was always sounding in his ears whenever he withdrew his 
thoughts from surrounding objects, he was able to repro- 
duce with thrilling effect on almost any musical instrument 
When he turned to poetry, so closely related to music, he 
could not remain satisfied until he had worked out a theory 
of verse-making on the principles of music. He believed 
that rhythm was the marking of definite time-measurements 
which could be indicated by bars in musical notation, hav- 
ing regular time and regular number of notes with their 
proper accent. To this time-measurement he gave the 
prominence that other writers have to accent. He made 
much, too, of "tone-color," claiming that every sentence 
has a distinct tune that can be easily appreciated by the 
trained ear. It was on a proper arrangement of lines with 
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^•eference to rhythm and "tone-color," he claimed, that verse 
-was built, and in his "Science of English Verse" he laid 
"down the laws for doing this. Nearly all that he wrote 
shows the effects of his study in this direction. The 
refrains, repetends, broken, irregular metres and often the 
rhymes and alliterations were attempts to reach the music 
that was always present to him. With his flute he could 
thrill the listener with suggestions of unspeakable poetry. 
When he took up his pen, the music was still with him and 
he must try to give it to the world. But he was a poet, 
too, and in the end he would have been able to bring his 
scientific principles into complete harmony with a free 
exercise of fancy. 

What the result of fuller maturity of powers would have 
been can be judged from the poem "Sunrise," which he 
wrote just as he was beginning to feel himself the master. 

The poems that we have to estimate Lanier's genius by, 
were written almost exclusively during the six years in 
which he gave himself wholly to literary work. Their 
faults are explained by the limitations of his life and by the 
lack of maturity of his powers when he wrote. But their 
originality, their passion, their suggestiveness and beauty 
of imagery have led English and French critics to pro- 
nounce him a great poet of whose genius we have only the 
promise in the fragments of what he left. 

Lanier spoke of the "holiness of beauty," and to him it 
was holy. But it was out under the arching sky that he 
found the harmony of beauty which appealed to him most 
forcibly. The breeze-bent clover became an army of poets; 
from a waving cornfield and a barren hill he weaves an 
allegory of beautiful suggestiveness. The mocking-bird is 
a "trim Shakespeare," and the oriole a "gossip." In his 
fragmentary "Hymns of the Marshes," he tried to catch 
and transcribe the subtle music that is audible only to the 
true poet's ear, the whisper of the leaves and the song of 
dawn. Like Keats, in his last illness, his thoughts turned 
to the flowers and the trees, the marshes and the rivers 
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that had been his haunts in childhood. When the fever 
of death was burning up the last remnant of his strength, 
when he was scarcely able to control his pen, he wrote 
"Sunrise." It was a passionate farewell to scenes that 
became more beautiful as he recalled them for the last 
time. 

But he writes with a steady hand and with a calmness 
that has in it no suggestion of death. The music flows on 
without a jar, and just as the hand of death checks his pen 
he bids the sun wait for his coming: — 



II 



Oh, never the mast-high run of the seas 

Of traffic shall hide thee, 
Never the hell-colored smoke of the factories 

Hide thee. 
Never the reek of the time's pen-politics 

Hide thee, 
And ever my heart through the night shall 

with knowledge abide thee. 
And ever by day shall my spirit as one that 

hath tried thee, 
Labor, at leisure, in art — till yonder 

beside thee 
My soul shall float, friend Sun, 
The day being done." 



/. M, Hopkins. 
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THE CONVERSION OF TOBY. 

TOBY had finished his speech with much waving of 
arms and cursing of the powers that be. He had 
been much pleased with himself as he told his cockney 
friends that "they wuz all fools" to be kept down by that 
woman they called "*er majesty," and his very soul had 
been thrilled as he spoke of the beauties of "hinternational 
hamity." "Hit's good feelin* 'tween the poor people, we 
want, 'ere an' in France an' Rooshia an' heverywhere," he 
had said, and now, feeling his duty done and a service 
rendered to mankind, he strolled back through the crowd, 
with its smoke and its little groups of drinking, noisy men, 
into the street. It was one of those beautiful balmy even- 
ings that come in the spring, even in London; the twilight 
was just fading out of the sky, and as the humor of the 
night came over him he strolled along aimlessly down the 
street. 

Presently he turned into a cross alley that bore the 
imposing title of Orkney St. Its few street lamps seemed 
only to aggravate the darkness, and the night hid its filth 
and the squalid houses on either side. The few rays of 
moonlight that found their way between the two lines of 
roofing above, only showed their bare outlines; the soot- 
covered bricks and the little dirty yards were all lost in the 
darkness. 

Occasionally other men passed him, some of them of his 
own nation but the greater part foreigners, all going in the 
same direction and most of them talking earnestly. 

After passing one of the many sharp turns in the alley, 
he saw, hanging down over a doorway, a sign, whose red 
paint and black lettering were shown faintly by a small 
swinging lantern. Its glass was covered with grime and 
soot, and now and then the wind would swing it gently 
back and forth, and oil, oozing out at the bottom, would fall 
in drops on the pavement. The letters of the sign were 

30 
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roughly hand-painted, but plainly visible even in the flicker- 
ing light of the lantern. 

"International Anarchists Association — All Welcome" 

It was apparently the place for which Toby had been 
looking, for he walked in unhesitatingly and sat down at 
a table near the door. The room was only dimly lighted 
and the figures of men loomed up weirdly on a platform in 
the front of the room and at the tables nearer the door. 
They were dark-featured, most of them, with sullen, brutish 
looks and the pallor of the north on their faces. Among 
the crowd on the platform Toby could see a tall man of the 
same nationality as most of his hearers, who was talking 
in a foreign tongue, interspersing now and then a few 
sentences in poor English. 

"Wot's *e talkin' about?" said Toby, addressing the other 
occupant of the table. The latter looked at him sharply 
for a moment. "O *e's tellin' as 'ow all the poor people 
should get together an' put out the tyrants. 'E's been 
talkin' agin* ole Vic too ; calls 'er a German an' wants to 
burn all Lunnon; — to get even, 'e sez." 

"Quoit roight," said Toby, but somehow the idea struck 
him, for the first time in his life^ as rather strange. Of 
course this fellow would like to burn it down; he could see 
the flames and had nothing to lose. Neither had Toby for 
that matter, but he didn't think of that now. 

He ordered a glass of the wine that the crowd were 
drinking and winced when he tasted it. "Too demmed 
sweet," he said disgustedly to his compatriot. The latter 
was listening closely to the speaker. "There, 'e sez as 'ow 
we're all fools an* 'aven't no hexcuse for not throwin' out 
the government." 

Toby looked thoughtful. "Hit's better'n 'im an' 'is 
kind's hever did," he said finally. 

There was a strange expression on his face while wait- 
ing for the next translation, and he muttered something 
about the inability of "Rooshians like 'im that's talkin 
even to stay in their own country. 



>w 
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Presently the speaker changed, and another man, a Rus- 
sian like the first speaker, but with rather more aggressive- 
ness than his precedessor, took the platform. Like many 
of his countrymen, he was a good linguist and began in 
English. "You are cowards," he said, slowly, looking 
back at the little group of Englishmen that had collected 
near Toby's table. "By a German you are governed, nor 
have you ever dared even to try to expel the tyrant. You 
have no independence, no ambition. Cowards!" 

"But if it was Russia," and he drew himself up proudly 
and put additional scorn in his voice, "we would have from 
a foreign tyrant long ago been free." The wine was strong 
in his head and he waved his arm disdainfully toward the 
little group of Englishmen, before turning to his friends 
nearer, the platform. "Never will you be as good as our 
people. We have always beaten you and soon will be put- 
ting our flag here; in England I say — And then we can 
turn the eagles to red later on." The pride of race had 
overcome his loyalty even to his beloved red flag and the 
last sentence was clearly an after-thought, almost forgotten 
in the flush of the first sentiment. 

Toby had begun to move his feet nervously at the begin- 
ning of the Russian's words, and had become more and 
more excited, until now, as he finished, he was on his feet 
with a red face and the bull-dog scowl of his people on his 
brow. "Hif that's wot 'e calls hinternational friendship hi 
don't like it, dem 'im." 

"Hit's you hi mean, dem you," he said, glaring at the 
Russian, who paid no attention, and, turning contempt- 
uously away, began to address his own countrymen; Toby's 
anger boiled over. He made a dash between the tables, 
and landed a moment later on the platform. Almost 
before the speaker could see what he was about, Toby had 
knocked him down with a quick left-hand blow and was 
busy with the next man. The other Englishmen followed 
and in a moment the stage was in an uproar and a strange 
mixture of Cockney curses and foreign oaths filled the old 
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building. The native party seemed to have rather the bet- 
ter of the argument. 

A few moments later there came from the alley the 
sound of a marching squad of police and the doors flew 
open with a bang. There was a moment of surprise, then 
a scufHe, a wild rush for a side door and all was quiet again, 
save for the low orders of the police sergeant and the sharp 
snap of a handcuff as it was slipped over the wrists of a 
prisoner. The struggling men on the stage had been too 
far from the door to escape and almost all had been cap- 
tured — all in fact save one diminutive cockney who peered 
out cautiously from under a pile of overturned tables. 
Occasionally he would duck down, as a policeman looked 
anxiously at his first victim, the Russian, who was stretched 
unconscious on the platform. "E's flat ez a lobster," he 
remarked jocosely to himself. "Hi'd like to get hanother 
chaunce at 'im though." For a time he thought that the 
intruders would not notice his enemy, and the idea of wait- 
ing for his recovery and then punching him into insensibility 
again, flashed pleasantly across his mind. He was dis- 
appointed, however, when he saw a pair of handcuffs 
snapped over the wrists of the unconscious man, but a 
moment later this disappointment was somewhat lessened 
by hearing his captor say that he was an old offender and 
sure to get a big sentence. 

Finally, after much pleading, in broken English, of their 
innocence, the prisoners were collected and the policemen 
marched them out of the building. Their slow tread 
sounded steadily on the rough paving stones, gradually 
growing less until finally it died out, as they turned into the 
main street. "Hi thought they wuz 'ere for the remoinder 
o' the noight," said Toby disgustedly, extricating himself 
from the mass of broken tables. There was a bad cut on 
his head and the blood, mingled with dirt and soot, covered 
his face and gave it a dismantled expression, half sorrowful, 
half ludicrous. Slowly and stiffly he felt his way out of the 
now darkened building, through Orkney street and into 
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the larger thoroughfare beyond, where was passing all the 
tumultous life of lower London. Slowly he hobbled along, 
not heeding the laughing comments of some of his friends, 
until, coming to a dark alley-way, he disappeared, whether 
in the crowd or into some remote building, no onlooker 
could have told. Still there came from a darkened stair- 
way leading from the street, the quick stumbling and 
muttered maledictions of an angry man, whose opinions, 
to the effect that he had had "enough o' hintemational 
hamity," mingled with the crash of his steps on the stairs, 
were expressed in a tone loud enough to be faintly heard 
even above the noise of the street. "An' ez for those 
Rooshians," came faintly through the darkness, "they're a 
bad sort an' some day — " but the rest of the sentence was 
lost in the slamming of a creaky door, and the noise of foot- 
steps retreating into the interior of the building. 

Of late, Toby has seldom been seen at the various 
anarchist meetings in the neighborhood of Orkney street. 
The meetings of the Anti-Foreign League, an organization 
more patriotic even if scarcely less shabby than the Inter- 
national Anarchist Association, have, however, been more 
fortunate, and here Toby occasionally delivers an address, 
which although sometimes lacking in eloquence, never fails 
either in spirit or effect. After this speech, which always 
ends with a grand outburst of wrath against Russians in 
general, and Russians of anarchistic tendencies in particu- 
lar, he sits down glaring around angrily, and seemingly 
unable to fittingly express his feelings. But presently con- 
versation agreeable to his new humor softens his temper, 
and in company with a few other of the Queen's loyal 
subjects he hears the poor speeches of the men that follow, 
and drinks worse ale with great delight. 

H^dheri Taft. 
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TWO SONGS. 

Within the quiet hamlet, 

One lazy autumn day. 

There seemed a wondrous stillness. 

From near and far away 

Came laborers returning 

As growing night came on, 

With promises of welcome 

And rest, securely won. 

And each, the forge in passing, 

Looked in through shadows long. 

To where the fire was glowing, 

And heard the anvil's song. 

As hammer swings, responsive sings 
My even cadence slow, 
My rugged throat gives forth the note 
And through the town the echoes float, 
•* All's peaceful here below." 

The summer yielded slowly 
To winter's tightened grasp, 
And in its turn, the springtime 
Unloosed the frozen clasp. 
Hard on the breath of summer. 
Dark on its brightening skies, 
A stem and sudden message 
To the stricken village flies. 
And as the darkness gathers, 
The shift of restless feet 
Is hushed, while from the smithy 
Comes ringing through the street — 

Smite, hammer, smite, and grant me light. 
Ye forge flames, leaping high. 
The song I sing, the gifts I bring. 
Take ! In the teeth of foemen fling ! 
Strike well, the time is nigh ! 

W. H. Field. 
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A TRANSLATION. 

IN these laggard Spring days of ours — a parody on the 
name — we are apt to waste many hours looking for- 
ward, longing for what we think we ought to enjoy now, 
wishing for dry roads, warm days and sunshine. After four 
successive rainy days general discontent sets in. Books and 
billiards are worn out and the Recording Angel is kept busy. 
The reader of heretofore scans the backs of his old favorites 
in vain, and usually at this juncture, the vision of a sombre 
"toby" turns his thoughts to the Tavern, — "why nods the 
drowsy worshipper outside?" 

For a man in such a state — I heartily wish that, before 
he slams his door and clatters down the entry, his hand may 
touch a copy of "the Rubaiyat." So may he forfeit his ale 
for 

*' A beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim. 
And purple stained mouth !" 

The very name seems to carry us into an atmosphere 
where it is "ever afternoon," where the sky is a deep blue 
dome covering a world of flowers. — And such flowers! 
Marigolds, chrysanthemums, tulips, hollyhocks and whole 
gorgeous fields of roses send up their incense into the 
golden air. We stop, listening to the cool plash of a foun- 
tain which seems to summon us down the white ribbon of 
margin. And here, silently offering his services, is a 
guide, — none of your civilized hirelings with a six-penny 
(Americans, one shilling) bit of information, but a white- 
robed sheik, from whose swarthy countenance gleams ^ 
pair of twinkling Irish eyes which seem to say softly, — 

" Then come with old Khayyam, and leave the wise 
To talk. One thing is certain, that Time flies." 

We were foolish, indeed, to stand parleying with our 
inclinations. Dreamily he leads down the white road, past 
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the temple and its chanting muezzin, beyond the noisy 
bazar to an old olive grove, where, under the dark bur- 
nished leaves, we slip from Time and the world until the 
first nightingale sends up her silver song. 

Let us look, through half-closed eyes, at our perplexing 
g^ide. Can it be Edward Fitzgerald, Suffolk-bom in our 
own century, who talks, here under the olives, of oriental 
mysticism, and of world-wide Life and Love? Or is it the 
real Omar, beloved of poets? — 

" Yet he» who charmed the wise at Naishapur 
Seven centuries since, still charms the wise to-day." 

Truly the Rubaiyat testifies to a dual authorship. Here 
are warmth of inspiration and subtle imagery woven 
together like the flaming designs of a Persian rug, the pro- 
duct of no northern loom. Yet this binding-thread of wit, 
keen and pungent, flashing through the glowing silks? 
This dash of critical good-taste? They are plainly of 
modem importation, as breezy and stirring as a breath from 
the English hawthorn. They are the alloy which gives the 
gold its value. The character-kinship between poet and 
translator permeates and vivifies their work. It is the 
essential alliance which wins a double immortality. Brown- 
ing's "Transcript from Euripides" is, in the minds of many, 
his greatest poem; Browning was a Greek at heart. He 
revelled in mythology and classic beauty; his very phrase- 
ology has that massive ruggedness and feeling of reserve 
force which finds such magnificent expression in the master- 
pieces of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

Without this affinity, a translation may be scholarly and 
faithful; but it will not ring with the true spirit of the 
original. The emotional coloring will come with almost an 
effort from the mind of the reader, whose heart remains 
unaffected. 

But, reading the Rubaiyat we feel the throb of humanity 
in its verse. It is with no surprise that we find the collab- 
orators like in all essential characteristics. 
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In both lived the all-embracing sympathy for man. 
There was the same whimsical sprightliness of fancy, the 
same jesting seriousness. Neither was ambitious, for one 
refused a rich office and passed his life in study, asking only 
that his grave should be where the roses might cover it 
with their falling leaves, while the other lived almost 
unknown to the world, in the little town of Woodbridge, 
writing of another age and of a land far from his own. 
Both were human to the core, tender in affection, steadfast 
and true in friendship, nor did they ever know that they 
had gained the immortality in which they disbelieved. 

There is no halving the reward. Time, the unerring 
critic, has placed his "imprimatur" upon Fitzgerald's 
Omar, leaving his translations of the Greek tragedies in 
comparative oblivion, proof conclusive that the praise is 
indivisible. To us, they are one, in spite of the rift of cen- 
turies. And there is a deeply touching beauty in the white 
roses from the grave of the "old tent-maker" which bloom 
and fade through the unending seasons over the north- 
country resting-place of "Old Fitz." 

G. S. Chappel. 
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THE SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 

* * TVr OW, didn't I tell ye it paid to run fast in the fog!" 
-^ ^ said the captain, as we stood there on the bridge 
of the "Polyphemus," in the dead of night, watching that 
Hell of fire a mile behind us. 

We had discussed that point before. Captain Farrell, 
of the "Polyphemus," had been discharged from the employ 
of the Standard Oil Company just six days before, because 
he ran their steamer "Griselle" full speed in a fog, and sunk 
a schooner. Now it was one o'clock in the morning, or 
thereabouts, and about twelve hours ago, at dinner time, 
the day before, he had been telling me all about it, and 
about the vagaries of the "Griselle," which was then trail- 
ing along a mile or so astern of us, on the way out from 
Baltimore. She was one of those boats that is always 
handy when there is any trouble in sight, and looks for it, 
when there isn't any. And when an ordinary vessel does 
that, you call her unlucky, but when an oil tanker does 
it, you call her God-forsaken, because there is nothing on 
this earth so wicked as an oil steamer looking for trouble. 

"Sure, they had to put me in command of the 'Griselle,' " 
the captain had said to me, "because there was nobody else 
that would take her;" — certainly a pointed reason. "I 
undershtand they asked foive first officers to take her, 
afhter she laid out old Watterson in a storm at sea, and 
never one of them would do it. And I'm not blaming 
them much, either, for, upon my worrd, Mr. Hunt, ye could 
never even guess what that boat was going to do next. 
One toime when I happened to be up to the office, getting 
my pay, they got worrd that she was capsizing at her dock, 
without any reason whatever, so I went down and took a 
look at her, and there she was, keeled way over on one side, 
like she was going to lay down; the most ridiculous sight 
ye ever saw. They found there was no oil at all in the port 
side of the ship, and had just sent a lad down to the bottom 
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of the tank to see what was wrong with the valve, when 
she opened up, full head, and near dhrowned the chap in 
petroleum. 

But the officers weren't scared of that sort of thricks; it 
was the lakeing. What they didn't loike was to go down 
in the stoke hole some evening, and find the floor wet with 
oil, as Tve done, more than once, sorr, just about three 
feet from the foires. Twice, in the toime I was on her, it 
blazed up, and burned right to the bulkhead, with a million 
gallons of oil just the other side of that little iron wall. 
That's why the other men wouldn't take her, because they 
said that some day she'd lake into her fire room once too 
often. Ye see, she was an old-timer, and didn't have the 
coffer dam and extra tank to catch the lakeage that they 
put in the boats nowadays; nothing but half an inch of iron 
between the oil and the room. 

When we came to port, the trip that old Watterson died, 
they sent for me to come up to the office. Warren takes 
charge of the captains, and when they showed me into his 
private office, he turmed around from his desk and looked 
me all over, as if I had been sent on approval, and he 
thought I was a bad job, but I didn't moind that, it was 
just the old man's way. 

"I undershtand ye're a reckless man, Mr. Farrell," said 
he, sharp loike. 

"I, sorr?" I said, "No indade, not unless ye call it reckless 
to sail in the Griselle." 

"Yes, you are, Farrell," says he, "ye're the most reckless 
man in the employ, and its a damned bad employ to be 
reckless in." Well, there was nothing ye could say to that, 
now, was there? So I just stood there and waited for him 
to go on. And I think it was foive minutes before he said 
another worrd, but only looked at me, till I thought my 
collar would fall off. Then he says, all of a sudden. 

"Farrell, these other chaps are all afraid of the 'Griselle;' 
are ye afraid of her too?" 

"Well, she is a kind of an ugly boat, sorr," said I, "but I'm 
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very well acquainted with her thricks by this toime, and she 
usually moinds me purrty well." 

"rm going to give ye a chance to make her moind ye," 
says he; "will ye take her out this trip as captain?" 

"Yiss, sorr," said I, and he turmed right around to his 
desk again, but just as I was going out the door, he calls 
out, "Ye will take her to Flushing, ye know, for orders; 
for Heaven's sake, be careful, Farrell, and don't let her 
blow up!" Faith, I believe the office was scared of her 
worst of all. But I took her out without any sort of 
throuble; she behaved foine, all the way. Coming back 
again, she lost a screw blade, — that was another of her 
regular thricks, — and the engineer was for slowing down, 
because it was dirty weather. But where's the use of slow- 
ing down? She had to turm her screw around just as 
many toimes anyhow, slow or fast, and when ye go slow, 
there are just so many more days ye can have an accident 
in. So I told the engineer to let her have it, and what do 
ye think the old boat did, but get in quicker than usual! 

"Ye're lucky, Farrell, there's no doubt about that, and I 
think ye have a special Providence," said old Warren to me, 
shaking his head, "but don't do things loike that; its 
dangerous! Ye had no business to run full speed in a 
storm, with a broken screw. Where would ye be now, if 
the other blades had strained off?" 

Well, that was a harrd question to answer, so I only said, 
"Yiss, sorr," and went out. But it wasn't until the next 
voyage that I got into throuble, sure enough, for running 
fast. It was foggy, and will ye tell me what's the use of 
running slow in the fog? I reason it loike this; if ye're 
going to get run into, it'll be while ye're in a cerrtain place, 
and when ye're going ten knots an hour, ye will not be in 
that place so long as when ye're running six. And if its 
yourself is going to do the hitting, why, the faster ye're 
going, the less it will hurrt ye. Faith, and I think I told 
Warren that three toimes, first and last, and he only stood 
there and shook his head. 
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"Ye sunk a schooner," said he, "and your indicator was 
at 'full speed.' Were ye running full speed, or half speed?" 

"I was running full speed, sorr," said I. 

"Have ye got your pay?" said he. 

"Yis, sorr," said I, and then he said, "Ye can go home, 
then; we'll not need ye longer on the 'Griselle.'" And I 
was very lucky, Mr. Hunt, because I got a berth right away 
as master on the 'Polyphemus,' for her old man was taken 
sick at the last minute, and they couldn't thrust the mate." 

That was the story Captain Farrell had told me at dinner, 
the day before, and it made me feel creepy when I watched 
the flames disappear from the surface of the sea, and the 
heavy, black, oil smoke roll away. The "Griselle" had 
found the trouble she had been looking for so long, sure 
enough. The last I had seen of her was the white bow 
light with the red speck on one side of it and green on the 
other, right astern of us, just before I went to bed. Then 
the first officer came running down into my room, in the 
dead of night, and shouted to me to come on deck without 
stopping to dress. I could not hear the rest he said, but 
I could g^ess it, for it seemed as if the whole ocean to the 
westward of us was burning in that same mad, yellow blaze. 

And the captain was not sociable, or even cordial, when 
I hurried up on the bridge, but just leaned on the rail and 
looked and looked, and I knew he was thinking that the 
anger of the cautious Mr. Warren was all that kept him 
from being at that minute a black bit of nothing, in the 
midst of all that brilliancy. 

"Laked into her fire room once too often," he said to me, 
as the flames died out, and with them the last trace of a 
two thousand ton ship and thirty men. Then he added, 
grimly, "now didn't I tell ye it paid to run fast in the fog!" 

Ray Morris. 
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WALTER PATER. 

ONE of the most significant movements of the century 
is that which Rossetti, Morris and Swinburne 
started. Walter Pater was a great influence and character- 
istic exponent of this movement. He is not widely read 
or even known by the public at large for various reasons; 
but this is no fit criterion of his influence, which is great 
in spite of his small sales. The time was most appreciative 
of his peculiar excellencies and encouraging to his apti- 
tudes. Since he was not a great, commanding genius of 
the kind that direct and vitally influence whatever age 
they live in, this tendency along lines in keeping with his 
own powers was an aid to his fullest development and 
largest scope of influence. 

The amount he has produced is small, all of it choice and 
eminently scholarly in form and matter. Neither being 
fitted by his nature for the vivid narration of incident, the 
rush and hurry of events, that assure Dumas his position, 
nor having the aptitude for impersonal "ex cathedra'* criti- 
cism which often sustains Matthew Arnold, even when he 
is at fault, he falls short of distinction in these established 
fields. What he has done is unique, bearing no close 
resemblance to anything antecedent, faultless in expression, 
unexcelled in manner of treatment and inspiring through 
a sure and artistic presentation of "those truths that lie 
hid." 

Pater does not deal with great questions in a way to 
interest all mankind, for he shows all things by the light 
of his own personality, and only in so far as we are in touch 
with his character, and capable of entering into his point 
of view, can we be in sympathy with his books. To such 
a degree is this so, that we might be aided largely in esti- 
mating the trend of a person's mind in certain directions, by 
knowing what impression was made by "Marius the Epicu- 
rean." It is well that all writers do not "see life clearly and 
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see it whole." That may well be the final aim of every man, 
but we arrive at truth more surely through having had at 
one time an acute appreciation of the many part truths 
which go to make the whole truth, as of the value of beauty 
or the full significance and dignity of the individual life. In 
almost all writers, if we except the very greatest, we look 
for a superior excellence in one or two special faculties and 
capacities. Although a general estimate is necessary to 
finally establish their relative position, in estimating their 
relative value and special worth, we may well have regard 
to the nature and degree of these few special faculties. 

It is in the analysis of the finer influences that mould 
men's minds, in protraying subtle shades of feeling, none 
the less real because they are elusive,' in tracing men's 
enthusiasms and revulsions to their hidden sources, that he 
has best succeeded. Too original to be called a follower, 
Pater is rather the legitimate successor of Rousseau and 
Amiel: but whereas Rousseau was interested in himself to 
the exclusion of all else, Pater was not an obtrusive egotist, 
and has left only two short sketches which are in any 
sense autobiographical. He shrank from such barefaced 
and unabashed self-revelation and applied Rousseau's 
method in broader fields. For he could project himself 
effectively into the lives of others, enter not alone into their 
deeds, but into their inmost thoughts and fleeting fancies, 
and show us the very texture of their minds. 

He wakes a still wider appreciation of this power in giv- 
ing the same sort of minute, discerning, thoughtful picture 
of an age, a movement, a stage in the world's development, 
reflected in the individual life. The historical novel is yet 
young and promises a lasting growth, but so far, "Marius" 
must stand as the highest achievement. We are brought 
by it best into the spirit of the age, the trend of men's 
thought. Yet this historical quality is, as it should be, inci- 
dental, for "Marius" is the study of a character which is 
typical, not of the time, but of a certain class of mind which 
belongs to all ages. "The Imaginary Portraits" are studies 
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in the same manner, where we catch a glimpse of men long 
since dead, hitherto mere names, enter into their lives, think 
their thoughts, feel with them and finally come to know 
them better than the best of our friends. 

In art criticism, this personal estimate was newer and 
hence more effective. In his earlier days an intense admirer 
of Ruskin, his later work shows hardly a trace of his influ- 
ence. By his essays on the Renaissance, which are far from 
conventional criticism, he brought art critics to a realizing 
sense of the value of the purely personal estimate and inci- 
dentally attracted their attention to those wonderfully 
interesting and formative painters before Raphael, who had 
been up to that time carelessly passed by. 

As an acute appreciation of an author's work, particu- 
larly when the personal note is strong in it, creates an 
interest in his personality and a desire to know the hand 
behind, we may have the poor satisfaction of knowing from 
his friends that he was singularly restrained in speech and 
retiring in his manner of life. The outlet for his thought 
was in writing, where we may know him at his best and 
more intimately than his nearest friend. 

James P. Lombard, 
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A SONG FROM OUT THE PAST. 

L|" XILED now almost a twelvemonth from our favorite 
-■— ' haunt, "The Garden," by circumstances such as con- 
tinually enter an actor's life, it was with the pleasantest of 
expectations that Hazard and I set out one evening for that 
famous resort of all true Bohemians. 

As of old, when we had entered the dusky, tobacco- 
scented hall, and paused before the door, there rose from 
within, in a confusion of sound, the clink of glasses, the buzz 
of conversation and the shuffle of many feet. Then sud- 
denly a familiar voice shouted, "Hooray! 'tis honist Jack 
Hazard! I'll take 'me oath I know that knock. Opin up, 
me son!" 

The door swung open. For a moment we stood irreso- 
lute and then — there was a shout of welcome, pipes were 
dropped on the tables, and all in a moment we were sur- 
rounded by a throng of old acquaintances, waving their 
tumblers in welcome, and vying good-humoredly with 
one another for the possession of our hands. 

A dozen voices entreated us, but Medad was not to be 
denied and carried us off by right of discovery. Following 
him through a labyrinth of chairs and tables (g. slow but 
pleasant progress when at every step we met a familiar 
face), we at length reached our destination, — a corner by 
the fire-place, where standing expectant was my late 
acquaintance, Joe Stuggins. 

Evidently we had come upon him unawares, for we found 
him in what military gentlemen are pleased to term "fatigue 
uniform." A slouch hat (and from its appearance a tried 
acquaintance), hung from a knob of his chair, while he him- 
self was habited in a coat of uncertain color, — uncommonly 
smooth and brilliant at the angles. Yet there was not a 
trace of embarrassment in the warm greeting which he 
bestowed on us, and all he said as his glance rested fondly 
on Hazard, was "an old coat for an old friend, Jack, and 
that's not so bad a saying either." 

31 
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To which Medad responded, "That 'twas indeed a foinc 
sintiment, an' iligant sintiment, so long as there was an 
honist heart and a true heart under each," and fell to shak- 
ing us by the hand once more. Indeed the kind fellow 
even went further, and reminding us that Patrick Medad 
knew how to return a favor as well as acceptin' of one, 
summoned with much gusto a waiter, and entrusted him 
with the speedy fulfillment of our orthers. 

My attention was attracted for a moment to another part 
of the room and when I turned Medad's face was a picture 
of dismay, while the waiter was smiling at some point 
directly over my head, one eyelid fluttering on his cheek. 

My honest host was sadly vexed to confess that he had 
forgotten — upon his word he hadn't done such a thing in 
years — forgotten if the truth be towld, to bring his purse, 
and the boss, — the jedgmint day came now — ^would not 
thrust, sir, — him, a Medad. Indeed the poor fellow took 
it so much to heart that to ease his difficulties I was fain to 
offer him something more substantial than my sympathies, 
an assistance which he at first indignantly repulsed, having 
me to know that it was against his principles to borrow or 
beg, and that "principuls were principuls," and that there 
was no other way to describe them; the whole intermingled 
with allusions to the past grandeur and unquestioned honor 
of the Medads; the mutability of human affairs and the 
degradation to which an old man nowadays was con- 
tinually being subjected. With such observations did the 
proud fellow reject my offer until after repeated efforts 
I was about to withdraw my assistance, perceiving 
which he at once relented, and begging me to excuse 
the rudeness of an old man (who can't help his pride, 
sir), he agreed for fear of wounding the feelings of a friend, 
and despite his firm and immutable principles to accept a 
slight loan — a very slight loan. 

It was the same old Garden with the same genial spirits 
tilting back into the fog of smoke, artists in the most won- 
derful of neck gear and broad-brimmed hats, near us a 
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group of barristers expounding a knotty question of the law 
to their own satisfaction and the no small amusement of a 
neighboring table of young sawbones, who in turn had just 
finished an imaginary incision into a great harmless loaf 
that was lyirtg among their empty mugs; actors and scrib- 
blers, each and all recounting the most wonderful tales — 
with what a charming profusion, too, of gesture! A few, 
who from their long connection with the garden, felt at 
liberty to drink the beer of these brave blades and to laugh 
or not at their stories, — venerable characters, — ^were puf- 
fing at their pipes, perhaps eyeing meditatively the historic 
wooden pillar, — that awful tell-tale — ^where every evening 
appeared chalked up the name of many a good fellow, 
against the balance of so much small drink or pounds of 
tobacco. My observations were barely concluded when 
there was a sudden stir among the tables. 

Stuggins leaned over and touched my arm. "You are in 
good time, sir," said he, "for here is Michael Dho to give 
his new song." 

"H'm, h'm," he continued in my ear when the song had 
begun, "still a little weak along them high notes, but better 
in the depths than he used to be. He's learned how to use 
his hands too. Did ye see that trick of the eye, sir. I 
showed him that. Always goes well with the audience, sir. 
Not the first man I've learned that to. He's done now. 
Bravo. Bravo," he continued, smiling encouragingly at the 
performer. "A leetle bit longer on that there last note, but 
good for that. We must make him give us 'Glanders in 
the Stable;' he's famous there, sir. Always told him to 
stick to comedy, sir; that's his strong point, though he 
always will be tryin' them sentimental ditties." 

In response to the vociferous applause and numerous 
cries of "Glanders in the Stable," the singer at length 
acquiesced and began that rollicking snatch. He sang 
with great spirit, taking off Capt. Glanders, the stable boy 
and the mule so excellently that no one could be in doubt 
for a moment as to their separate identity. He bubbled 
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over with the spirit of the occasion, bobbed his head, and 
winked one eye at the audience in the most fetching man- 
ner, and gave the signal for the chorus with a rolling swing 
that became so irresistible that we all joined in and, in 
default of the words, trolled the refrain with as much good 
will as the singer himself. 

Being now in high favor with an audience so liberal in its 
approbation, and not in the least indisposed himself, he was 
fain to give a good part of a generous repertoire, until at 
length he begged off by the promise of a last song. As 
fate would have it, he selected the opening chorus of an 
operetta widely popular some years ago, but which most of 
us heard then for the first time. At the first verse I felt a 
change come over Stuggins. 

All through the song he sat with his elbows akimbo on 
the table, and his chin buried in his hands, gazing vacantly 
at the face of the singer, and when the room caught up the 
chorus and sang it until the walls echoed and every pulse 
beat the faster, he began to breathe harder and his cheeks 
flushed and in his lustreless eyes a feeble flash seemed to 
struggle for recognition. When the last note had been lost 
in a burst of applause, he looked around him a moment in 
bewilderment and then his head dropped into his hands 
and he fell into a deep revery, while we sat in silence and 
wondered, for we could see his mind was wandering back 
into the past where we could not follow. Sympathy was 
written on Medad's face, he of the kind Irish heart, and he 
watched his friend in great dismay until at length he leaned 
forward and rested his hand affectionately upon Stuggins' 
shoulder. "Jo^/' ^^ whispered, "Jo^ ^^ dear, dear bhoy, 
what ails ye?" 

At his touch Stuggins started up. His large eyes 
wavered from each one of us in turn until gradually he 
caught the question in our glances. 

"Eh, Pat," he said at last, speaking though more to him- 
self and so low that we had to bend forward to catch his 
words," it's like a dream, — I didn't think to ever hear that 
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song again, it was my first part — ^and that was forty, aye 
"fforty-five years gone now. It's queer, aint it, what mim'ries 
^ song can bring up to you — Lord, Lord, I can see it all 
xiow." He ceased his mumbling and drew his hand wearily 
stcross his eyes while we waited uncertainly, not knowing 
how to meet his mood. 

"Jack, ye'II forgive an old man worryin' over old times," 
lie said, with only a bend of the head to Hazard's direction, 
*'Forty-five years — can it be, — and I thought then. Jack, 
I had the makings of a great actor; well, well," he gave a 
scornful laugh, "and here I am now a ragged, tipsy hanger- 
round. Jack," he said straightening up, "Ye listen to 
me, — there ain't a man or woman that goes on the stage as 
don't think the're going to make the great name for them- 
selves some day; not a man or a woman, I know it, I've seen 
it, jest as ye're thinkin' now and jest as I, bein' a fool, was 
thinking then. And Jack, ye've not come to this yet, but 
ye will, yes, God help, ye will — ^ye may go on for a long 
time shuttin' yer eyes to it and lyin' to yerself, till yer hair 
is grey or gone and the powder won't hide yer wrinkles, 
but the time'll come when ye'U know it's all beyond ye, 
when ye'll know it aint the name but the bread ye've got to 
slave for, and ye'll no longer be carin' about the hand-claps 
but ye'll be sayin' to yerself 'how long'll it keep up?' and 
ye'll not be darin' to say 'what'll I do then?' " Stuggins 
stopped and of a sudden his mood changed and he burst out 
bitterly, "Oh, what am I sayin', — I am a fool, a fool. I 
thought that was all buried years ago, that the drinkin' 
had made me ferget — ferget?— do we ever ferget any- 
thing? — and then they go, and — Pat, oh Pat, why did they 
ever sing that song?" He broke off abruptly and buried 
his head in his arms. 

And as we sat there helplessly, knowing not what to do, 
of a sudden the clock struck one, and there was a great 
shoving back of chairs and a filling of glasses and all rose in 
obedience to a time-honored custom which prescribed that 
all meetings should thus break up with a toast. 
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And Michael Dho, having the privilege of the evening, 
rapped aloud and raised his glass and bade us drink that 
toast so familiar to every actor — *'a short life and a merry 
one." 

Medad leaned down and slipped his arm around his com- 
rade's body and drew him up gently and placed the glass 
in his nerveless fingers. 

"Come, me son," he said, "ye mustn't be thinkin' on sich 
things; come now, ye must brighten up. Here, take yer 
glass, ye'll not be fergettin' to drink with the company." 

The life had gone from out Joe's eyes. He glanced 
dumbly at us and then down at the glass in his hand. 
There was a look in his face that stirred our heart-strings. 
The crowsfeet and wrinkles had never before seemed so 
numerous. The excitement had been too much for his 
weak nerves — he looked twenty years older. 

"Joe, me dear bhoy," said Medad anxiously,"Joe, don't 
ye hear me, ye'll not be breakin' an old custom — 'tis a good 
toast, too — sure a foine toast, see, — and so I'll drain to it on 
ev'ry swate occasion. Come, man, drink now." 

Stuggins raised his glass, his hand trembling, and drank 
it off slowly, staring at us with vacant eyes, while we among 
the noisy, laughing throng, drained to the toast in silence, 
pondering over its incongruity. 

Owen Johnson. 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 

/^N the stage of the hotel de Bourgogne, in the year 
^^ 1640, a sleek and beribboned actor is reciting a stilted 
prologue with many a glance at the group of exquisites in 
the boxes. Below in the promiscuous crowd the movement 
of dandies, cavaliers, tradesmen, flower g^rls, and cut purses 
give striking variety to the shifting scene. From the 
gallery students and apprentices fish for hats or bawl down 
insults. A whisper passes from mouth to mouth: "The 
cardinal — Richelieu, behind the gilt lattice." Sombre and 
unseen, the presence of the great minister causes a hush to 
fall on the turbulent crowd. Suddenly the actor is inter- 
rupted by a shouting voice: — "Villain, didn't I forbid you 
to act for a month?" It is Cyrano, who from that moment 
dominates the action and holds us magnetized by flashes of 
his wit. 

A repulsive figure is M. Rostand's hero as he stands on 
his chair and defies that uproarious house. His face is 
disfigured by a nose so enormous that it amounts to a 
deformity. One cannot see him pass without exclaiming: 
"Really he exaggerates — he'll take it off soon!" But M. 
de Bergerac never takes it off; it always remains there to 
excite ridicule and laughter. 

At first Cyrano seems a mere adventurer, witty it is true, 
but of rather coarse fibre. Yet gradually, as the action 
progresses, we come under the charm of the sensitive 
nature which lies hidden beneath this rough exterior; and 
begin to understand the tragedy of his life, the hopelessness 
of his love, and the sun spots and cloud shadows of his 
warm heart. What in life can be more pathetic than a man 
capable of a deep and passionate love, but debarred from 
inspiring that same passion in another by. a gross physical 
deformity? It is the old tragedy of Beauty and the Beast, 
of Quasimodo and Esmeralda, a tragedy whose grotesque 
elements only make it the more poignant. 
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This unhappy love of Cyrano's reveals his character. 
Without it he might have remained the swashbuckler and 
bully all his life. Love refines and develops the more 
beautiful and delicate side of his nature, bringing to the sur- 
face a lyric quality of soul that cannot rest unexpressed. 
For Cyrano is a man of that type which cannot passively 
endure and to which action is absolutely essential. A 
strange way, indeed, he finds to express the love. Cyrano 
knows that his own success is impossible. So to friendship 
he makes the most generous sacrifice that a man is capable 
of. He becomes the mouthpiece of his rival and fellow 
soldier, supplying the eloquence which the other lacks. 
He finds expression for his love in billet doux signed by 
Christian's name and sent to their fastidious mistress. At 
last the inevitable crisis comes. One summer night while 
Christian stands in the moonlight the apparent lover, 
Cyrano, hidden under the balcony, gives utterance for his 
friend's sake to that love of his own which he can no longer 
repress — 

" Je t' aime, je suis fou, je n' en peux plus, c' est trop — 
Ton nom est dans mon coeur comme dans un grelot, 
£t comme tout le temps, Roxane, je frissonne, 
Tout le temps le grelot s' agite, et le nom sonne ! " 

(I love you, I am mad, I can bear no more, it is too 
much ; your name is in my heart as in a bell and, as I always 
tremble, Roxane, the bell is always swaying and the name 
ringing!) But it is Christian who climbs to obtain the 
kiss and win the hand of Roxane, conquered by the burn- 
ing appeal which she thinks his, while Cyrano must stand 
aside and see the woman he loves wedded to another. Yet 
he never wavers in his loyalty to his friend, allowing 
Roxane's ideal of Christian to remain unsullied by any reve- 
lation of the truth. 

A strange mixture of tragedy and comedy is in Cyrano's 
character. At times it is difficult to tell which is upper- 
most. He himself fights for the brighter side of his nature. 
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turning away with witty irony the sombre mood that at 
times threatens to envelop him. "You are weeping?" asks 
a friend. "No, it would be ugly to have a tear run the 
length of this nose!" He appreciates to the full the grim 
humor of his limitations, subjecting them to the most 
merciless criticism, great enough to judge himself from the 
standpoint of a dispassionate spectator. For his restless 
wit saves him from melancholy, driving him on to action. 
The gloomy spectre is put to flight by some daring adyen- 
ture, the picturesque side of which appeals to his dramatic 
sensibilities. While fighting a duel he composes a ballade, 
or when he starts off to engage with fifty assassins 
ambushed at the Tour de Nesle, he breaks into splendid 
poetry; 

" Ah ! . . . Paris fuit, nocturne et quasi n6buleux ; 
Le clair de lune coule aux pentes des toits bleus ; 
Un cadre se pr6pare, exquis, pour cette sc^ne ; 
LA-bas, sous des vapeurs en 6charpe, la Seine 
Comme un myst6rieux et magique miroir, 
Tremble . . ." 

(Ah! . . . Paris recedes, nocturnal and half nebu- 
lous; the moonlight flows down the blue and slanting roofs; 
an exquisite setting is made ready for this scene; yonder 
under scarflike vapors, a mysterious and magic mirror, the 
Seine trembles, — .) 

The life of Cyrano is the history of possibilities unrealized 

and of efforts whose fruit is reaped by others. Like Don 

Quixote he fearlessly attacks the windmills of his time, 

harming only himself by these attacks. Could he have 

been prevailed on to accept a patron and become the hack 

man of letters, he might have eclipsed Moliere in comic 

creation. But as it was, the latter, unmolested and secure, 

incorporated a scene of Cyrano's into one of his successful 
comedies. Too proud and too generous to push himself 

forward, his aid is always given to others, who profit by his 

success. He says to Roxane, and Bergerac was always his 

own best critic: 
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•* Oui, ma vie 
Ce fut d' 6tre celui qui souflSe— et qu' on oublie ! 
V0U8 souvient — 11 du soir ou Christian vous parla 
Sous le balcon ? Eh ! bien ! toute ma vie est li. 
Pendant que je restais en bas, dans 1* ombre noire, 
D'autres montaient cueillir le baiser de la gloire ! 
C est justice, et j* approve au seuil de mon tombeau : 
Moli^re a du genie et Christian 6tait beau !" 

(Yes, my life has been that of him who prompts — ^and 
is forgotten. Do you remember that evening when Chris- 
tian*spoke to you under the balcony? Well! all my life is 
there: while I remained below, in the black shadow, others 
climbed to claim the kiss of glory 1 It is just, and I approve 
on the threshold of the tomb: Moliere has genius and Chris- 
tian was handsome!) Cyrano is too noble to succeed and 
we can only admire his proud independence. Under the 
comedian's mask, a great soul struggles against the falsities 
of the day and accepts its defeat in a manner worthy of its 
greatness. Brave, gallant, sensitive, witty, and poetic 
C3rrano de Bergerac deserves his place beside the great 
figures of literature. 

/. W. Barney. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Just a word in regard to the Cruiser, the Maxims, and 
the little knot of volunteers. One hardly supposes that 
the outcome will hinge upon the effectiveness of any one 
of these three. But if it did, the resulting satisfaction 
would be hardly less great. The great matter for satis- 
faction is, that Yale has responded generously to the call 
and has taken a decisive and supporting stand in the great 
question of the hour. The promptness and spontaneity 
of the answer has done honor to the University, under- 
graduate and alumnus alike. 

4t 4t 4t 4t 

The recent presentation of the "Knight of the Burning 
Pestle," by members of the English Department, was a 
further indication of the literary renaissance, that is going 
through its first process of evolution among undergrad- 
uate workers. We are waking up— waking from a deep 
sleep; and rubbing our eyes, we begin to see the possibili- 
ties inherent in us. The presentation of the play, if un- 
evenly given, nevertheless was well conceived and at times, 
happily. The entire brunt of the work was borne by those 
participating in the actual representation, and on them 
almost entirely are the thanks and congratulations of the 
College bestowed. The occasion may indicate an epoch 
in the English line. 

4c 4t 4t 4t 

Apropos of the English line, let us, too, harp upon Senior 
Electives in English. They are limping badly, being lamer 
than before. Undergraduates have set an example; they 
have shown enthusiasm and real literary taste. Why do 
the powers that guide, lag behind? Why are men ambi- 
tious of English study frowned into silent obeyance? 

But these and many other questions have before been 
asked without satisfactory answer. Will the unpitying gods 
never look down? 

4c * * 4t 

The Lit. office will be open on Monday evenings at 7 
o'clock, for return and criticism of articles. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
versatur urna serius ocius 
sors exitura et nos in aeternum 
exsilium impositura cumbae. 

— Horace. 

It was bitter cold and I seemed suddenly to have come 

from nowhere and to be standing here on the edge of eternity. 

Amid the pitchy black, the wind moaned and 

A VISION. r J J — 

wailed through the air. It was as though I 
were lost, lost in Hell, doomed to the terrible destiny of wait- 
ing for that blackness to end, for that wind to cease. But no! 
It would not stop. As my eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness, I saw dim, weirdly flitting forms, mere parts of the air 
and wind, wavering here and there. 

I shivered, not with cold, but with fear, the horrible fear of 
nothing, and a clammy sweat sprang out on my body. As I 
stood there a noise, or I should say the feeling of a noise, forced 
itself on my senses — ^. whirling, shuttling sound. Awed at 
first, then fascinated, moved by force other than my own, with 
all my will in revolt, I turned and followed that weird flitting 
sound. 

As I groped along over the shiny stones, through that dank 
darkness, tall mist-like shadows glided away from my approach. 
Still fascinated by that low whirring sound, I was drawn on 
through a long and gloomy passage, where the wind swept and 
cried as if in agony, hurrying on past me great shadowy 
figures. Then I revolted; I tried to turn back, to stop. Any- 
thing but that silent inevitable will drawing me on! But no, 
still I heard that noise and went on into a vast dimness. There 
I perceived three figures, gigantic in stature, seated about an 
urn which, as it whirled and shuttled to and fro, tossed up into 
the air little balls, now by twos and threes, now in clouds. And 
this urn moved without noise. When I said I heard and was 
attracted by the noise, I lied. The urn made no sound, but as 
it went it stirred the sense, grasping and clutching my heart, 
benumbing my will. 

I looked down into that dizzy whirling urn and saw there a 
mass of flying balls like those I had seen thrown out. As I 
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gazed into that sickening mass, one of them rose and, shaken 
by the motions of the urn, sprang from side to side as if alive. 
Gradually it neared the top of the urn. Slowly, noiselessly, 
so noiselessly it seemed as though it were a horrible dream 
from which I must presently awake, it rose. Why, I know not, 
but I grew strangely interested. It seemed as though I were 
the ball fighting there. I tried to stop its wild struggles and 
steady rising, but could not stir. I was a piece of that cold, 
damp rock. 

Still the ball rose. Nearer, nearer, slowly, oh! so slowly, it 
came towards the edge. Then I grew impatient. Why did it 
not hurry? It was so slow! I must soon go mad with wait- 
ing. In my agony I shrieked, I screamed. The ball now 
stood upon the very rim of the urn. With a vicious twist it 
was thrown high into the urn and— oh my God! — ^fell back 
and disappeared under the flying mass. 

I know not why, but I felt strangely at rest. I ag^n 
breathed. All my pent-up feelings left me and I was faint, for 
the strain had been too great. As I turned to go I looked up 
to those gigantic figures and saw the faces of women. In 
their look was the look of countless ages, ages gone and to go, 
and in their face were hope and despair, joy and sorrow. As 
I gazed one said, "Dost thou know what thou hast seen?" 
And I answered, "No." 

"Thou hast seen thy life fighting for its existence in the urn 
of Fate." J. B. 

Two Nocturnes. 



GOTHIC. 

** Etje me demandais si je veillais ou si je dormais^ — si ^ etaient Us paleurs 
de la lum ou de Lucifer^ — si c* dtait minuit ou U point du jour,** 

— Louis Bertrand. 

^At full midnight from the bright blue sky, the cold white 



moon shines clear and still on the ancient gothic town. 

A silvery sheen lies over the gabled houses, on the diamond 
panes of whose windows the moon-rays glitter and glint 

The light that bathes all things is deathlike in its cold white- 
ness and the shadows are sharp and black, excessively black. 
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The old wooden houses as they lie in the moonshine with tiic 
strange fantastic shadows cast by each angle and gable, the 
cobble-paved streets, the whole scene has in this light of another 
world, an air of phantom-like irreality. 

Far off from the distance there comes to me the singii^ ol 
voices and the rattle of arms. 

Up the narrow street under the onlooking moon, they come, 
wine-merry students and soldiers, dressed in quaint and curioos 
garb, with gay caps and glinting helms. 

As they march riotously on, the words of their song are 
borne to my ear: — Nobis, subridente luna, per urbetn qwierentes 
puellas eamus. 

But of a sudden above the merry song of the revelling stu- 
dents and soldiers, there enthralls me, coming from the open 
casement down the street, the low, grief-laden voice of a 
woman, the moaning voice of Marguerite, singing prostrate in 
her chamber; — "Ah, never, never more." 

And in the antique street of the gothic town, amid the death- 
white moon-gleam, the voice of sorrow, and the chorus of life 
and joy, commingle and float on the air, now antiphonal, now 
fugue-like, until I marvel and think it is life. 

But when I arouse myself, awakened by a trembling stray 
ray of the moon, that has fallen full on my face, I see that the 
form of a vanishing gnome is of a truth only a great stork 
winging his way through the wanness with a flapping of 
silvered wings. 

II. 

JAPANESE. 
^*La nuit ma chambre est pliene di diabUs" 

Framed by the window I see the full moon, clear, cold 



and wan, floating mysteriously, even maliciously, in a sky of the 
faintest and brightest of blues. In the far distance the peak 
of the exquisitely curving Fusiyama shines faintly. And the 
little pool, on whose far shore stands the grey temple, has 
turned to a sheet of shimmering silver that glitters and sends 
softly to my ears the sound of its lapping waters. Before my 
window, pendant and fragile there sways amid thin green leaves 
the wistaria whose blossoms of lilac and purple cast on the air 
a faint and fantastical odour. 
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And in my room the slim-white moon rays shiver and bathe 
all things in a strange and ghostly light, while the soft black 
shadows dance tremulously over the floor. 

— Ah! but my room is full of devils, little green demons, 
fluffy, grotesque and horrific. They scratch and tear as they 
writhe and twist on the floor, rolling over and over, comic yet 
terrible. And the noise that they make is as of boughs rub- 
bing gently one against another. 

With a sudden bound Shoki the demon queller is among 
them, all clad in pink with the bristling hair standing out in 
the silvery light on the arm that waves the glittering blade. 
Enormous and horrible he towers among them, as they grovel 
and squirm at his feet, the little green devils, in a terror so 
abject that they forget even to snarl. 

But the sudden bound of Shoki, so awesome, so strange, is 
only Toyokuni's kakemono rustling and swaying on the wall, 
and the demons, the little green devils fluffy, grotesque and 
horrific, are only the tremulous shadows cast on the floor by 
the odorous blooms of the wistaria branch that sways gently 
to and fro in the breeze outside of my window. 

B. B. M. 



In considering a question of this kind the Epicurean 

side of man is prone to sway the humane. Wherefore in our 

judgment let us be just and if possible, kind, 
QUERY: DOES AN ^^^" though it bc crucl to bc so. For upon 
OYSTER ENJOY the thinker the conviction is forced that the 

BEING EA TEN, . . r -i. • u • 

oyster must of necessity enjoy bemg eaten. 

We must not presume to say that this end 
forms the sole vaulting ambition in the days of its youth, or even 
remains the dream of its mature oysterhood, or that it looks 
forward to this fate with eager and uncontrollable joy, for that 
is not its nature. Indeed, among all living creatures, there are 
few natures more self-contained and calm than this armored 
delicacy of the deep; he might even be termed callous or 
indifferent. 

It is, however, a well-proved and conceded proposition that 
the greatest joy of purely animal nature is perfect fulfillment of 
function. Granting the premise, we have only to convince 
ourselves that the oyster's function is to be eaten, and the case 
is proved. 
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It is difiBcult to find in animal life, excepting the case of man, 
an animal that is supposed to exist merely for its practical value 
to man, and yet has many claims to beauty; while on the 
other hand, those that are primarily beautiful are seldom of a 
practical value in the economy of nature, except from an 
aesthetic standpoint. The singing birds are rarely if ever 
things of beauty as compared with their silent brethren. What 
is the thrush, or the nightingale, or the mocking bird, to the 
eye blinded by the iridescent beauty of the harsh-voiced pea- 
cock, or the gorgeous bird-of-paradise, or the white, majestic 
swan! I'he latter sings, it is true, but after all only by report, 
and that at the end of its career. It may, perhaps, seem to 
stray far from the argument to adduce as a means of proof the 
characteristics of birds when considering the case of the oyster, 
for if the latter does speak, it must perforce speak in a tone so 
muffled that our gross ears fail to hear, and its movements, wc 
must admit, are deliberate. Nevertheless, why cavil at unim- 
portant details? For if we have been unhappy in our illustra- 
tions it would be surely as easy, did space permit, to oflFer in 
addition other members of the brute creation nearer in habits 
to the oyster, to show that all have as their mission either a 
practical value to man — or an aesthetic use. 

Now the oyster is not beautiful; its value as a pet has yet 
to be proved; as a beast of burden it has not been found a 
success; its value as a songster has not even been considered; 
it is to be eaten. That is its function, that is its duty. We can 
suggest no other, and referring to our former proposition, we 
cannot but acknowledge that in the fulfillment of this function 
this doomed member of society must take his g^m enjoyment, 
"butchered to make a Roman holiday." 

N. A. B., 2d. 

^The muffled sound of many footfalls echoes through the 



corridors and up the marble stairway of the Vatican — 

Lucrezia Borgia is dead and her body lies in 

A FANTASY 

state for the gaze of the curious. In the 
gloomy hall, on a black catafalque under stiff gold embroidery 
lie the remains decked for the grave, and the uncovered face is 
the color of the silver-blonde hair which in a luminous aureole 
surmounts it. The tall candles on either hand flicker and drip 
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as they are brushed by the throng that press about the bier. 
The enemies of the dead woman come to gaze in triumph on 
that countenance which in life they had never dared to look on. 
And many are brought by curiosity and many because they 
fear to stay away. A monotonous chant rises from the kneel- 
ing priests mingling with the rustling footfalls of the shifting 
crowd. From the frescoed wall another throng, the fox-faced 
saints of Pinturicchio leer on the scene before them in cynical 
and slant-eyed indifference. 

It grows late, very late. The candles have burned low in 
their sockets. The stream of people has first thinned, then 
ceased altogether. The mechanical chant grows more and 
more hushed as one by one the drowsy priests fall to sleep, 
with heads bowed over their missals, until finally it dies away 
into silence and the air quivers with suppression. With start- 
ling suddenness the profound stillness is broken by the creak 
of an opening door, and a courtier enters and approaches the 
bier, passing through the ranks of kneeling forms. As he leans 
over the dead woman the light plays sensuously on his white 
satin doublet caressing the youthful lines of his figure. He 
whispers a word into the dead ear, and a shudder twists the 
body. The amazed eyes open wide at sight of the intruder. 
Then Lucrezia raises herself on the couch with the sinuous 
motion of a snake uncoiling its shining folds. 

"Who are you that dare disturb the sleep of the dead?" asks 
the Princess, and her voice sounds as distant as an echo from 
the dome of the tomb. 

"Madame, I am Duke of Lethe and Tartarus, Lord of the 
Stygian marshes, four times count and thrice marquis." 

"Indeed, my Lord, your position entitles you to an audi- 
ence — even from the dead." 

"You have been throughout your life so dear a friend to me, 
you have shown your aflfection in so many ways, Lucrezia, that 
I could not suffer you to pass alone and unattended into those 
realms of mine, which you have done so much to render pros- 
perous. Madame, I am here to escort you." 

He holds out his hand and helps her to descend to the floor. 
And then the strange pair move down the long and shadowy 
hall, the aged woman hobbling along with a still present sug- 
gestion of her past beauty at the side of her sardonically hand- 
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some escort. As they pass between the kneeling ranks of 
silent figures, they seem to move through some ghastly sara- 
bande or dance of death. They disappear through the cur- 
tained door with a swish of heavy drapery, leaving the candles 
to flicker and go out one by one, shedding great waxen tears 
on the empty couch. j. w. b. 



As Carrell painted, it seemed to him that an epoch of his 

life was drawing to a close. The woman whose portrait he was 

finishing, and who from time to time smiled 
THE SPIRIT OF brightly down from the throne, was the one 
THE PORTRAIT, person who had made it possible for his life 

to be a success. He often wished that 
it had not been so. But she was so desirous of helping 
him, and he so hopeless but so eager to get on, that there had 
been some excuse. And then, too, he was sure that a refusal 
would have hurt her pride more than it would have saved his 
own. As it was he owed her such a debt of gratitude that it 
shamed him to think of it. He could never repay; he could 
only honor and serve in any way it might be possible. But 
how mean, in comparison, was anything he could do! From 
the expression with which he looked up at her, the woman on 
the throne seemed to understand his thoughts. 

"I wish you wouldn't think of that," she said, "you know I 
did it impersonally. You were Art. Surely, Art can owe me 
nothing." 

"Yes; I know that," Carrell answered, "yet you will have 
to confess that it is rather hard for one to consider one's self 
impersonally. But really, I wasn't thinking of that at all. I 
was wishing — " he glanced towards a little jade salver on which 
lay cigarettes. 

"Oh, certainly. I thought you knew," said she. "You will 
finish soon, won't you?" she went on, glancing at the easel. 

"Yes;" answered Carrell, returning to his seat. "It is the 
last sitting. The school-teacher-artist completes the portrait 
of his good angel. The statue sculps the sculptor." 

"I don't like you when you are my humble servant," said she, 
decisively. "Remember you are Art. Art exacts; it docs 
not serve." 
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Carrell answered nothing and resumed his painting. In the 
half-closed eyes of the woman on the throne there shone some- 
thing more than pride as she watched him at work. In the 
studios it had been whispered that Carrell stood to her for more 
than Art. The warm glow of approaching noon filtered 
through the innumerable little panes of the gabled sky-light 
and tinged with gold the tapestries and paintings of the studio. 
Carrell put aside the cigarette and the smoke rose straight up- 
ward in a slightly swaying blue spiral. From beneath came 
the confused and muffled sounds of street-cries, of cars, and of 
a piano on which an indefatigable student was playing obsti- 
nately and interminably a single movement from one of 
Chopin's valses. Neither painter or painted spoke for some 
time. Finally Carrell rose and slipped his brushes into the 
wash. 

"It is finished," said he. "I might go on touching up for- 
ever, but I shall leave it. It is well enough. Will you tell me 
now why you have not looked at it before?" 

"I wanted the impression — the whole effect at once," she 
answered, approaching the easel. "There is so much in the 
first impression — it tells the story. You catch the right idea. 
What the artist was thinking — " she did not finish the sentence. 

"You will let me exhibit?" asked Carrell, "I shall caU it 
Martha — ^they will know you, anyway." 

Down stairs the valse movement began again: on^, two, 
three; oney two, three. 

She did not answer. Carrell looked at her quickly. With 
a pale face and compressed lips, she was looking steadily at the 
portrait, with an expression in which bewilderment and, per- 
haps, fear were mingled — as if she could not understand. 

"I shall call it Martha," he repeated mechanically. 

She turned to him impulsively, passing her hand swiftly over 
her forehead. "Yes; you may exhibit," said she, smiling 
bravely, "But don't call it that. Call it Martha and Another." 

Downstairs the girl at the piano began again: one, two, three; 
oney two, three. And she wondered if Carrell would call that 
afternoon. s. g. c. 
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A mere passing thought, a scrawl of the quill, and what 



was written was written! It fits in nicely with its companioQ 

verses and brightens them all. It has no heroic 
V^SE^^^^ spirit, nor does it deal with the clash of arms. 

Homer in addition to the war-like lines painted 
many beautiful pictures in the good old hexameter: he called 
the dawn "rosy-fingered," sang compliments to "Athena with 
the azure eyes," but never conceived the idea which is contained 
in this little verse. Perhaps it isn't strict poetry in the opinions 
of those who know, but if not, I wonder what it can be, — some 
wayward thought expressed with uncommon sweetness, some 
offering at nature's shrine, which nature fails to understand? 
It has rhythm and is rich in imagination and coloring. Per- 
haps it is poetry. 

Where does the merit lie? Not by cold analysis or harsh 
application of rules are we to find an answer to this question. 
The beauty of the verse is discovered by the eye alone, and if 
not appreciated on the instant, will never be appreciated. 

Here before us is the verse. Now we look at it and know 
that it is beautiful. There must be a little mystery or a great 
mystery about it, or else there is something strange. Perhaps 
it is poetry. So away with haggling and petty criticism, which 
is bound to be in vain! On the other hand, away with lazy 
people who read and have no business to read! For if this 
little verse has been left unnoticed by those who may have 
thought they were reading it, we may rightly ask what advan- 
tage in education and why we are burdened with continual 
thinking. We might as well go to some far-away fairy worid 
where nothing is as it is on this old prosaic earth, where men's 
minds are there only libraries, and no one cares to follow the arts. 
Those, however, who have noticed and enjoyed the verse will 
notice and enjoy other things, and in their good sense will be 
cultivated, and in their good fortune will be terq^ beati. The 
poets have conquered many others in the strife, and the minds 
that think the sweet thought, dress it in words, give it a gentle 
motion of music and send it forth into the whirl of printed mat- 
ter, are the minds that you and I and he and she find ourselves 
reverencing in ways all our own. 

Back again to the little verse of nine simply words. Sup- 
pose we bring it out of its hiding place and lay it bare to the 
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light. Where shall we find it? Now some of you may think 
of Milton and his lesser lines, but in that case you are searching 
vainly. And some may dig into Wordsworth's galaxy of sen- 
sible and good sounding lines; or you may go to Gray, and 
stop for a long while over the Elegy, looking longingly at the 
stanza beginning "Full many a gem," expecting there to find 
this verse, but in all these cases you have lost the trail and are 
still in the dark. At last you have it; a strong inkling comes 
to you who the author is and you are eagerly searching for the 
identical line. No, the Persian Poet is not the man, and the 
word I spoke of as the key-word is not "incarnadine." Here 
are the nine words : they will tell you who placed them in this 
order: 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

Would that Horace of old, a fine reasoner, were here to tell 
us what he thinks of it! But why wish for Horace, why wish • 
for any opinion? Surely the only thing to do is to throw open 
the window, and look at the loveliness of "green things a-grow- 
ing," and bless him who saw the same loveliness in old Strat- 
ford, three hundred years ago. 

A. B. B. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Spring Recess 
Ended Thursday, April 14, 8.10 a. m. 

The Steamers *Taris" and "New York" 

Of the American Line have been taken over by the govern- 
ment. They have been refitted as auxiliary cruisers under the 
names "Yale" and "Harvard." 

The Sophomore Fence Orator. 

Jesse Dwight Dana of Lewiston, Maine, was elected on April 
18. 

The Yak Gymnastic Association 

Elected officers on April 20. Winchester Noyes, '99, was 
elected president and manager; R. G. Clapp, '99 S., captain. 
The Heaton Testimonial was awarded to W. L. Otis, 1900. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society 

Met on April 20, and elected the following officers: President, 
Prof. Tracy Peck; Vice-President, Prof. A. M. Wheeler; Secre- 
tary, Prof. B. Perrin; Treasurer, Mr. J. Sumner Smith. 

Record Owls 

Will be offered to members of '99 and succeeding classes for 
work during Senior year. The announcement was made on 
April 23. 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle 

Was produced successfully at Warner Hall on April 29. The 
parts were taken by members of the English Department. 

Two Vicar-Maxim Guns 

Costing $5,200, were purchased and presented to the cruiser 
"Yale" on May 3d, on behalf of the College. The necessary 
sum is being rapidly raised by graduate and undergraduate 
subscription. 
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The Golf Championship 

Was won by Yale. The tournament was held at Ardsley, May 
4 and 5 ; in the first round, Yale defeated Princeton and Harvard 
defeated Columbia. In the finals, Yale won from Harvard by 
the score of 12 to 3. 

Baseball Scores 

April 6. Yale 3, Manhattan 10. 

7. Yale 5, Georgetown 3. 

8. Yale 12, Hampton o. 

9. Yale 3, U. of Virginia 6. 

11. Yale 5, U. of Virginia o. 

12. Yale 9, Georgetown 6. 
18. Yale 7, Springfield 4. 
21. Yale 12, Williams 3. 
25. Yale 6, Amherst 3. 
28. Yale 8, Brown 3. 

May 5. Yale o, Lafayette 3. 



In Memoriam. 

Winston Trowbridge Townsend, of the Class of 1901. Mr. 
Townsend was accidentally thrown from his bicycle on the 
afternoon of May 2d, and almost instantly killed. His death 
is a bereavement not only to his family and his classmates, but 
to the entire college as well. Mr. Townsend was a young man 
of unusual promise; his career, though so short, was rich in all 
the better elements of success. His memory will long be treas- 
ured and honored. 
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BOOK NOTICES 

The Girl at Cobhurst, By Frank R.Stockton. New York, Charies Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $1.50. 

Publications may perhaps be divided into two classes, books and liteti- 
ture, the difference between the two being, to paraphase a famous epigiaffl. 
that books are unreadable, while literature is not read. Mr. Stockton's nev 
novel is at all points excluded from the latter class, and must therefore, 
although not altogether unreadable, be classed amon^r mere books. It is 
only a pleasant little tale, inoffensive, but without any claim to artistic con- 
sideration. 

The scene is, I believe. New England, but there is no particular local 
atmosphere, so that the village, although quite well characterized, might be 
in any part of the country. The book is concerned with the various affurs 
of the people in and about this little town, moving along io a quite unevent- 
ful fashion, telling a story simple and in no way disagreeable. The greater 
part of his characters are conventional and not very definitely characterized— 
just the ordinary figures of "A Story Teller's Pack" — ^but there are two 
persons of some vividness. Miss Panney and the delightfully impossi- 
ble cook with her impossibly hybrid name. If Mr. Stockton would ton 
his attention more often to the fantastically humorous he would, I think, 
offer some ground for Mr. Howell's words — when applied to this book so 
wholly false — ** our literature does not know a more original or originati?e 
spirit." 

This book deserves recommendation to the Philistine who desires a pleas- 
ing tale that will amuse him while offering him the delusion that he is read- 
ing real literature. 

The Awakening of a Nation : Mexico of To-day , By Charles F. Lummis. 
New York and London, Harper and Brothers. 

There are few things more difficult to write than history. There is need 
of both sound critical ability and real creative power ; the one to discern 
true motives and causes, the other to vivify and make real facts which other- 
wise remain mere dead records. The combination of sound critical judg- 
ment and the power to put life into things of the past is one but rarely 
found. Of this historic sense Mr. Lummis shows no signs, and his book is 
a volume of statistics rather than a history. He has not the literary gift of 
pictorial power, so that his numerous descriptions of Mexican towns pro- 
duce only an effect reminiscent of a catalogue. Then he uses far too many 
figures in his account ; they may be valuable to a compiler of statistics, but 
the array of numbers that stares the reader in the face on page after page is 
most irritating. The book is also lacking in any kind of unity or develop- 
ment ; the fragmentary nature of a series of magazine articles remains very 
evident. 

But to-day, when most people are profoundly ignorant of our neighboring 
country, even a merely statistical volume like the present is, despite its faults. 
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very welcome. Mr. Lummis is most enthusiastic about his subject, but he 
does not seem in any way guilty of exaggeration. The apparently quite relia- 
ble information which he gives is of great interest. He shows the development 
of Mexico and its splendid condition to-day, in all matters of government 
and public institutions, in a way that must be really surprising to those who 
consider the country one still lingering in a state of semi-civilization. Then 
the author shows the Spanish treatment of the people before their indepen- 
dence in quite a new light. There has always existed a tendency to look on 
the natives as a tyrannically-treated, much-enduring people, but Mr. Lummis 
shows that the Spanish did much for their good, far more than we have for 
our most shamefully treated Indians. There is also an interesting account 
of early Mexican books, which among other things quite explodes the claim 
of The Bay Psalm Book to be the first book printed in America. 

Thus the present volume, despite its many grave faults, deserves recom- 
mendation as an easily accessible source of information for all those desirous 
of learning something of a vicinal land that is in many respects still alto- 
gether unknown. 

The illustrations, although lacking any particular artistic merit, seem very 
faithful and are interesting. 

The book would be much more attractive if less gaudily bound, and 
printed on better paper. 

King Circumstance, By Edwin Pugh. New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 

This volume is a collection of short stories bound together by the quota- 
tion on the title page : 

" There is a King whom all obey, 
And his name is Circumstance." 

The appropriateness of this is rather hard to see. We are led to expect 
in the stories some fateful circumstance producing the climax ; but none 
such is to be found. 

The book is not a striking one in any way, for its faults even are rather 
commonplace. The chief of these is a kind of vulgarity. The stories are 
vulgar because of their treatment, not on account of their subjects, for any 
incident can escape that quality if handled with sufficient skill. The worst 
example of this is the story *' Eurus," where the sentiment is offensively false 
and vulgar. Such an incident requires, to be effective, a delicacy of treat- 
ment that seems quite beyond the power of the author. 

The stories are also rather ill-written, the dialogue, in particular, being 
very stilted. People in ordinary conversation do not call their acquaintances 
*' Facetious ass." There is also too much straining after that brilliant, fan- 
tastic and paradoxical kind of dialogue perfected by Mr. Wilde. Then 
there is much that can be best described by the vulgar term *' fine writing." 
Ornateness of style whe;i natural is very effective, but when sought after 
merely for its own sake, and lugged in by the ears, is in excessively bad 
taste. 

Mr. Pugh is, I think, on the wrong track when he tries to write realistic 
sketches. The romantic story with which the book opens has much vivid- 
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ness and a certain power that in a strange way recmlU Mr. Hsirdj. If Ml 
Pugh would turn his attention to this style, he might perhaps be more i&& 

cessful. 

Tht Blessed DamouL As first written by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Nev 
York, M. F. Mansfield. 50c. 

In all the Victorian era there is no school or movement in literature of 
such peerless interest as this Pre-Raphaelite ; none so remarkable for its 
originality and splendid devotion to art, hone so distinguished by the 
presence of genius. And in the product of this school there is perhaps no 
thing more perfect then **The Blessed Damozel." For this reason anftbio^ 
casting a new light on the poem is of great value. 

The present volume is an exact reprint of *' The Blessed Damosel," as it 
first appeared in the Pre-Raphaelite organ *' The Germ.'* When Rossetti gave 
the poem the form in which it is generally known, he made many changes, 
both radical and minute. In a foreword the publisher says that he has issued 
this reprint believing that the poem is finer in its original shape. With thB 
judgment I can not agree, for to me at any rate the interest of this versioa 
lies in the way it shows how an artist improved his primitive creation. 

In the original version of "The Blessed Damozel " we find the spleodid 
inspiration that we are familiar with, but we do not find the flawlessness of 
technique that we so love. In the final version we see this same inspiratios 
polished and perfected by an absolute control of the poetic art. 

I can best illustrate this by quotation from the two versions : In the poeo 
as we have usually seen it there is nothing more beautiful than : 

" Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even." 

In its first form this is, 

" Her blue grave eyes were deeper much 
Than a deep water, even." 

where the " even " is a miserable and abrupt little tag stuck on to make a 
rhyme. And again the change from, 

" Nothing : the Autumn— fall of leaves, 
to 

" Nothing: the autumn-fall of leaves," 

is one, though subtle and slight, indicative of advance in poetic technique. 

The whole poem has thus undergone in almost every line changes which 
give it an absolute perfection of form that it before lacked. And be it noted 
all these changes are in the direction of greater concreteness, which is 
Rossetti's most remarkable and splendid characteristic when dealing with 
mystical subjects. 

The only thing that we regret not finding in the final form is the following 
lines : — 

" Spake gentle-mouthed, among themselves, 
Their virginal chaste names." 

Whatever one's opinion be in regard to the two versions, the present 
reprint must be of the very greatest interest to all lovers of one of the most 
beautiful of modern poems. 
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Mr. Mansfield is, I believe, considering the issue of a reprint of ** The Germ." 
It is to be hoped that he will do so, as that short-lived magazine, which is 
remarkable as the earliest manifesto of the Pre-Raphaelites, is practicably 
inaccessible. If he does so, I beg him to omit page decorations such as those 
contributed by Miss McManus to the present volume, for they are crude and 
unlovely in themselves and most inappropriate in effect to the subject of the 
reprint. 

In Praise of Omar, By the Hon. John Hay. Portland. Thomas B. Mosher. 
25c. 

There is in England a club, composed of some of the most famous men of 
letters now alive, whose object is the cult of two supreme poets, the old 
Persian Omar Khajryam and his English reincarnation Fitz Gerald. At a 
dinner of that club in December last, the Hon. John Hay delivered the 
speech which in this volume is given to the public for the first time. 

The address is not a criticism or an analysis or anything weighty ; it is 
only the planting with an exquisite gesture of another bloom at an already 
blossoming grave. It is very short and without any remarkable idea, this 
tribute, but so full of real sympathy and insight, so free from any affectation 
of false enthusiasm, yet so warmly appreciative that it is a delight to read. 
The simplicity and polish of the style, together with its grace and direct- 
ness, make this address a veritable little masterpiece. It is an appreciation 
that will give keen pleasure to the wide circle of Omar's lovers, and one 
that for its own sake will be of interest to those unfortunate enough to be 
so little acquainted with the ** sultan of the Persian song " that they must 
be excluded from the former circle — But perhaps the most delightful thing 
about this speech is the way in which it shows that in the Ambassador to 
the Court of Saint James we have a man of culture, refinement and talent 
so great that he can hold his place worthily in so distinguished an assem- 
blage as the Omar Kha3ryam Club, and deliver an address which gives his 
country good reason for pride, and refutes the too often just disparagement 
of our representatives. 

This little book is one of Mr. Mosher's always lovely and dainty publi- 
cations. Although it costs but twenty-five cents — despite the limited num- 
ber of copies issued — the beauty of its type, paper and cover make it worth 
having merely for its form's sake. 

LArt et la Morale, Par F. Brunetiere. Paris, T* Hetzel et Cie. 

I confess that I took up this pamphlet containing one of M. Brune- 
tiere's recent lectures in a spirit of combative dislike ; but when I laid it 
down it was with profound admiration for the skill of argument and pre- 
sentation. The essay is essentially French ; it has an absolute lucidity 
and directness of exposition that are peculiar to the French, and not to be 
found in any English writers. 

** Chercher des raisons solides, et des raisons precises, aux opinions qui 
sont & peu pr^s celles de tous les honndtes gens ou de tous les gens cul- 
tiv68 ; voila ce que je voudrais essayer de faire. . . .*' — And if this be 
the object how is it attained ? 
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Here it the srgnaem wluch M. Bniaetiife states aad soppocts wttk a 
clearoes* aod stmplidtj little short of the ntarfeloas: — All art has is it a 
ferm of imacn-aJity, — '^Eo taut qo'elle est noe Tolopc^ des sems; entaot 
qo'elle est one ifDiution et par coiis6qoeiit one apolo^e de la nature; 
et eo taot eofio qu'elle d^veloppe cbez I'artiste ce ferraent d ^*goisme qui 
est one part de son indiridoalit^." And now we expect an anaignmeiit of 
all art« and are prepared to fight tooth and nail ; bot no ! what the anther is 
ai fniDg at all along is "the relativity of knowledge," and his condnsoo 
and thesis is that art like all things else, no maner bow good, most seek its 
end not in itself, but with regsu-d to the other duties and fnnctions of man. 

" Lorsque Tart en arrive la ; — et il j arrive n6cessairement tontes les fois 
qu'il ne cherche sa fin qu'en lui-m^me, ou dans ce qu'on appelle emphat- 
iquement la r^Iisation de la beaut6 pure ; — je le r^p^te encore one fois, ce 
n' est pas seulement I'art qui est perdu, c' est aussi la morale ou, si voas 
voulez quelque chose de plus precise, c' est la soci6t6 qui s'est fait de 1' 
art une idolc !" — And from the preface to Dorian Grey : — " There is no sudi 
thing as a moral or an immoral book. Books are well written, or badlj 
written, that is all. 

No artist is ever morbid. The artist can express everything.** 

Here are the two extreme types ; a choice or balance between them is t 
matter of individual temperament. But whatever one's feeling may be, one 
cannot but admire the matchless perfection of clearness and directness with 
which M. Bruneti6re unfolds his thesis. The essay is not lovely or distin- 
guished by grace of style, but it has the beauty of an instrument, so per- 
fected that it attains simplicity. 

French Literature of To-Day. By Yetta Blaze DeBury. Boston & New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $1.50. 

Criticism may perhaps be divided into two kinds, the first being the 
creative and higher, in which, to quote from Mr. Oscar Wilde's exquisite 
and remarkable essay ** The Critic as Artist," '* to the critic the work of art 
is simply a suggestion for a new work of his own, that need not necessarily 
bear any obvious resemblance to the thing it criticises. The one character- 
latic of a beautiful form is that one can put into it whatever one wishes, and 
see In It whatever one chooses to see ; and the Beauty, that gives to 
creation Its universal and scsthetic element, makes the critic a creator in 
his turn, and whispers of a thousand different things which were not pres- 
ent in the mind of him who carved the statue or painted the panel or graved 
the gem." It is here that the perfect Pater is lord and master. 

The second kind of criticism is the interpretative and analytic, when bj 
the keenest insight the critic analyses and explains the subject under con- 
sideration, making us the better able to understand and appreciate it. Per- 
haps there is no example of this critic better than M. Bourget in his 
** Essais De Psychologie Contomperaine " — But the present book can be 
put into neither of these classes, for it is in reality a primer of French 
Hteratuic rather than a volume of criticism. 

Mademoiselle de Bury is a French woman, apparently sufficient mistress 
of English to write in it. for the book has no translator's name on its 
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title page, and has some internal evidence of a foreign authorship. The 
great fault of all these essays is that they presuppose in the reader an almost 
complete ignorance of the authors discussed. While reading one has the 
sensation of being trotted around among the writers, and having their vir- 
tues and defects explained with a condescension towards one's supposed 
inexperience. The greater part of many of the criticisms is taken up by 
quotations and summaries of the authors' works, which to those acquainted 
with the original are uninteresting and disappointing, and not likely to 
arouse in the unacquainted as much interest as a fuller interpretation 
and evocation of the author's spirit. Mademoiselle de Bury says that Villiers 
de L' Isle Adam, Barbey d' Aurevilly, Rod and Mor6as, "are equally un- 
known to the English reader," which is untrue and liable to arouse indigna- 
tion at being patted on the head and told what is what. 

But parts of these essays show a real critical ability that makes us wish 
that the author would confine herself more closely to criticism, dropping the 
teacher's attitude. Such sentences as : " Where Balzac created, the Goncourts 
reconstituted," exemplify this. But this essay on Edmond de Goncourt lacks 
something of the enthusiasm and ardent love that the Goncourts excite in 
their admirers ; for they are of those one either loves or detests. It is diffi- 
cult for those who have only heard the exceedingly bcmalzxiA. uninteresting 
lecture given here last year by Mr Bruneti^re to understand the oratorica 1 
gifts on which so much stress is laid in the essay on him. But far the best 
essay in the volume is that on Anatole France, where there is a real critical 
ability and originality. 

Although this volume will not be of great interest or give any particularly 
new ideas to those familiar with the writers discussed, it can be heartily 
recommended as a kind of primer and guide for those to whom the great 
figures of recent French literature are as yet unknown. 

If these essays are written, as they appear to be, directly in English, it is a 
very remarkable achievement despite the angularities of style in a few 
places occurrent. 

Soutien De Famille, Par Alphonse Daudet. Paris, Bibliotdque Charpen* 
tier. [New York, Meyer Brothers and Company. 75c.] 

Of late the great and unique figures of French literature have been fast 
disappearing. Two years ago the grotesque and lyric Verlaine died in the 
hospital ; then the exquisite, subtile and impeccable Edmond de Goncourt 
was taken ; and now it is Daudet who has just gone. And so this last work 
of one of the most famous men of letters has a pathetic charm that comes 
from its appearance as though the voice of one dead. 

There were really two Daudets, the Provengal poet and the Parisian 
verist. As to which was the greater I think there can be little doubt ; time 
will surely place the imperishable '* Lettres de Mon Moulin " above his 
somewhat lachrymose "Jack." It is to the realistic class that "Soutien de 
Famille " belongs, and so it does not show Daudet's most original and per- 
fect side. And there is in it a certain latent tendency to a crass natural- 
ism, which to be effective requires a power and strength that are not in 
Daudet's grasp. The introduction of a most revolting episode is a great 
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artistic mistake, for it laclcs in the depicting the terrible grandeur that 
might have made it pardonable. Nor is there a strong realization of the 
settings of the story ; the shop where so much of the action takes place is 
phantom-like when set beside the vivid exactness of the shops in **Ger- 
minie Lacerteux" or " L'Assomoir.*' 

In realism the best thing is the really fine picture of Raymond, *' un 'de 
ces dtres pu6rils qui vieillissent, sans m(irir et ne sont que vanit6, surtont 
devant la femme " — the poor weak creature, the hero of this family to whose 
interest he imagines himself a martyr ; and the irony is that the family 
believe in his supposed sacrifices. 

What then is the charm of the book ? One quality that produces it lies 
in brilliant flashes of wit like the following: '* Les jeunes n*ouvrent que 
leur propres livres, se bercent en les r6citant, bouddhas hypnotises extasi6s." 
But that which above all else produces the attractiveness of the novel, is the 
style, the splendid perfect passages which occur in it, the glimpses of the 
proven9al Daudet who wrote the perfect prose : "Jamais on ne put voir rien 
de plus ravissant que ce couple de jolis f^ntomes enrubann^s 6mergeant 
de la demi ombre, et sur Tair de Mozart, que fredonnait leurs bouches 
closes, amenant peu & peu en pleine lumi6re, les mains unies et 16v6es, 
les doigts entrelac^s, avec des glissements, des tours de bras, deux persoD- 
nages de Lancret ou de Fragonard k la d-marche pompeuse et frivole.** 
Such pictures constitute the beauty of this book that would be only 
naturalism. 

And so the lovers of Daudet will read this his last utterance, careless of 
the poor in it, for the sake of those parts which show the talent they so 
greatly admire. 

The American agents for the sale of the book are Meyer Brothers and 
Company, 1132 Broadway, New York. 

We have also received the following ; 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. 

Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age, 

( To be rernewed.) 

GINN AND COMPANY. 
The Ethics of Hobbes, 

LEACH, SHEWELL AND COMPANY. 
The Prisoner of ChUhn. 

LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY. 
Hassan^ a Fellah, 
The Kin^s Henchman, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 

Caleb West, 

HARPER AND BROTHERS. 
The Gods of our Fathers, 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

*' War extra!*' cried the Saint, as he sivung open the door. 

"Yes," he said, as he seated himself, '* College and Cuba" — and he 
stopped. 

After some moments I ventured to ask if he had forgotten what he in- 
tended to say. 

'* No ! But it is a large subject and I don't know where to begin. Now 
there are those volunteers who have left college to enlist. No ! don't inter- 
rupt." he said, as he saw me about to object. ** I know what you would say 
— love of country, the country's need, and all that business." ' 

* Now, my boy," said the Saint, impressively, " patriotism is a very fine 
thing when shown at the right time and place. Do you remember about two 
weeks ago those twenty-one guns fired on the green ?" 

I nodded, wondering what was the connection. 

"Well," continued the Saint, "that was a great show of patriotism, but 
there were a good many people, especially those living near the green, who 
thought that salute would have sounded just as loud and twice as patriotic 
at midday instead of midnight. Now apply this to the volunteers ! 
Wouldn't it be just as well if they waited until midday to show their 
patriotism instead of going out in the dark when nobody knows whether 
they are even going to see the enemy, much less have a chance to fight?" 

"Of course/' he continued, after a moment's silence, "I may be wrong. 
But here are these boys," he emphasized the word strongly, "giving up 
everything — for what ? " 

Not daring, or, to tell the )ruth, not being able to answer this question, I 
did the wisest thing under such circumstances — kept still. 

" Well," said the Saint, " that is one form of patriotism. But the other 
form in my ' war extra ' is much pleasanter to me. The * Cruiser Fund ' is 
fine. And just think! Two whole guns,, and * Johnny' Harvard could 
hardly raise enough to buy 'colors.' By the way, how much did the guns 
cost ? " 

" Five thousand dollars," I answered. 

" That's one thimsand pounds** said the Saint, and he whistled softly. 

" One thousand pounds to mount two guns, and it cost me two hundred 

pounds to found Yale. That's a ' war extra ' with a vengeance." 

And he went out slowly. 

* • * * * 

Good poems are scarce this month, but there are exceptions and we print 

one of these. 

DIES IRAK. 

I. 

What was the purpose of God's majesty 
Thus to beget the tense ethereal spheres 
In the deep cloak of heaven, ere Time's years 
Thus valiantly to press the lucent sea 
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In Earth's dark interstices, or decree 
For seal of beauty in that might forlorn, 
Light on the dusky wave of the first mom, 
And gentle tides and fragile winds to be ? 

Shall we read deep that purpose in the end, 
When wind and tide and sea are gathered 
(In that false dawn, the last man's God shall send), 
A sheaf of withered sun-beams, and the dead, 
Strewn white in the dry ocean's bed, shall blend 
A tumult with some word this God has said? 



II. 

When the last watches of the soul are spent. 

And Death, the turn-key, opens wide the door. 

And we behold above Earth's dusky floor 

The fiery circle of the dawn, so sent 

To gird our bitter day of punishment ; — 

Down the grey world chill phantoms will sweep o'er 

As souls of cowards slain fleeing from war 

To splendors of the nether firmament. 

Oh, what are they ? The ghosts of deeds undone, 
Of perished loves, all pale and spectre-eyed — 
Incarnate thoughts that through the brain have ma 
And in the chariot of ambition died, — 
Children of darkness from each rayless sun 
That flamed the soul, and then to night was won. 



III. 

Suppose Death wakened in the night and cried, 
'* O Sun, cross not thy rosy-flooded sea." 
And then did hold the gorgeous dawn in fee 
When all the lives of Earth were opening wide ; 
From out his couch man would rise heavy-eyed. 
Meet at his door dusk of eternity, 
See from dark windows gathering silently 
In awful strength, the human judgment-tide. 



Is this less Dies Irae than if God 
Chilled the hot fervor of the breaking sun, 
And said, " Day is not, yet the night is done, — 
Henceforth this noisome star shall be untrod " ? 
Or can God's hour of triumph on this sod 
Be less of terror and of silence spun? 

—Harvard Monikfy. 
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THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE.-Conducted by the Siudems ol 
Yale riiivcrsiiy. This Magazine established February, 1836, is the oldest col- 
lege periridical in America ; entering upon its Sixtj'-Tliird Volume with the 
number fus Uct<iber, 1S97. Ii is published by a board of Editors, annu- 
ally chosen from each successive Senior Class. It thus may be fairly said 
to represent in itsgencra! artirlos the average literary culture of the univet*i;}. 
In the Notabilia colle/L(e topics are thoroughly discussed, and in the Memor- 
abilia it is intended to make a complete record of the current events of 
college life ; while in the Buok Notices and £)ditor's Table, contemporary 
publications and exchanires receive careful attention. 

Contributions luits pages are earnestly solicited from students of all depart- 
ments, and ma\ be sent thrun:»h the Post Office. They are due the rst of 
the month. If r«*jeried. they will be returned to their writers, whose names 
will not be known outside the Editorial Huard. A Gold Medal of the value 
of Twenty-live Dollais, foi the be>t written Essay, is offered for the com- 
petition of all undergraduate subsriiber>, at the beginning of each academic 
year. 

The Mai>a/ine i^ issued on the 15th d.iy of each month from October to Tune, 
inclusive ; nine numbers I'orm the annual volume, comprising at least 360 
pages. I'll** price is S3.00 :i»:r vt>Iume. 35 cents per single number. All sub- 
scriptions mu>t Ke pui.l in adv.iiire. dimtly tn the Editors, who alone can 
give !et(.'i;jiN theieloi. Tpon the cla\ ol publication the Magazine is promptly 
maiie<! to .ill '-ubs' iil»e!S. Sin:j!i :!un:bers are on sale at the Cooperative 
Stoic. Ilic.c nu'iilejs .in-! noImiics «aii be obtained from the Editors. 

:\ :iii:it«d nui!»!'«.T of ad\t:!i-erii(r.i> will be inserted. The character ano 
!ari<e c::culaii'.n ol the MaL^•/'..!i( len-itT it a desirable medium for all who 
w(>;ild I'.ke t> -e-'wre rhe I'atix'jjage «.,t Yalt students. 

\'i ( «'riini.i:iio.iii'i!is. v/iih le^asii t'» llie editorial management of the 
>.'iio.:i.M: i.:.-s: •••• ;,.l.!fes"<e.i I'.- itu KDITOKS OF THE YALE LITER- 
Ai<\ M \U.\/:iM. Newil-vis. '\.|in. 
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ISHAM HENDERSON. HUNTINGTON MASON. 

BENJAMIN B. MOORE. 

THE LIT. ENGLISH COURSE. 

TOURING the present college year the English depart- 
^^ ment of the University, especially in regard to its 
methods of teaching English composition, has been sub- 
jected to a severe and, as we believe, a most unjust attack. 
That this department or its methods are perfect, no one has 
pretended to believe. But that there is a consistent and per- 
sistent forward movement against many and very serious 
obstacles, is a fact that has been demonstrated to every one 
except those few biassed persons who cannot or will not 
see anything good in our system. 

So the question arises, not what course or instructor 
shall be criticized, but in what way the undergraduate 
body can best help the English faculty to overcome the 
obstacles that stand in the way of improvement. For it 
is through the undergraduates that the change must come ; 
an instructor can tell a class the most profound truths for 
months, but if the class does not choose to help him, at 
least with its attention, his efforts will have been worse 
than useless. And here many men will object that it is 
VOL. LXIII. 33 
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impossible for them to give their help because "they have 
not time to study English/' They say that in Freshman 
and Sophomore years English is one of the required studies 
and that they are willing to do their best during that time, 
but that in Junior and Senior years they must begin to 
study for their professions, that there are other courses of 
more interest and importance than the English ones offered, 
and, in short, that they haven't the time; I omit, as not 
worth considering, the objection "that they don't care 
about English, anyway/' It would seem, therefore, that 
the undergraduate's share of the work of improving the 
general tone of English in the University must be left to 
those men who, either through interest or because they 
intend to make English their life study, throw themselves 
heart and soul into their English work. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The best work of the under- 
graduate is not done in the class-room, nor is the work 
that will best help along the cause of English best done by 
those men who make **rushes" in Shakespeare, or Chaucer, 
or Browning. It is through the work — no matter whether 
successful or not — done in competition for such prizes as 
the DeForest or the McLaughlin, and, above all, through 
the work done in the "Lit. English Course," that the best 
and most lasting effect must come. 

A glance at what this "course" really is, will show the 
truth of this statement. Broadly speaking, it covers, for 
those who get the most good out of it, a period of two 
and one-half years. To those who only see the result of 
the work, namely the published articles, which rarely come 
from the pen of a Freshman, I may seem to claim too long 
a time for the course. But when it is remembered that 
the Sophomore, for the most part, gets his articles pub- 
lished only after having worked hard and unsuccessfully 
through Freshman year, the truth becomes apparent. And 
here a fundamental fact in regard to this course must be 
noted — that it is the first year's work that is the most 
important. For it is during the first year that the founda- 
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tions for the work in Sophomore and Junior years are laid — 
the first inkling of style dawns on the mind of the sur- 
prised Freshman, the ideas come and slowly crystallize, 
and he realizes that to be successful in his literary endeavors 
he must trust not to luck, but to hard and faithful work. 
Of course, if the Freshman has marked ability, or works 
especially hard, or has had experience before entering col- 
lege, he may have articles accepted during the first year. 
If he is so fortunate he must take care lest his fortune be 
changed from good to bad. For, in all probability, he will 
fall into the grievous error of imagining he "knows all 
about it'* and it may take him all of Sophomore year to 
realize the fact that, because he has had a few things 
accepted, he can not write something in the last day or 
two of the month and still be successful. 

On the other hand, there is the man who works through 
Freshman and, very probably, through a large part of 
Sophomore year without the least encouragement, except, 
perhaps, from one of the editors, who tries to help him with 
well meant but very poor criticism. Finally, however, 
there comes the time when this man also sees his article 
on the list of those accepted, gets his postal card, and wakes 
up to the fact that he is **in the race.** But he soon 
realizes more than this. At the end of Sophomore year 
the number of his accepted articles may be far behind the 
man who was so successful in Freshman year. But, as 
the race nears its finish, he finds that each month he has 
something "in,'' while the man who came to the front in 
Freshman year and, as a result, did nothing for the next 
twelve months, has, perhaps, a *body' this time, a 'port- 
folio' next, and is then "thrown down," too late, in all 
probability to get up and start again. 

And now, a word of advice to the men who elect this 
"course." Do not, because it is an "optional," only work 
for it when you feel so inclined. The men who make the 
Lit. are, — excuse the repetition, the ones who stick at it. 
Next find something to say; not something that you 
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imagine will startle or overwhelm the college world, or the 
other world either, for that matter, but something that you 
think will be interesting to other people. Then say this 
"something" in short sentences. For the short sentence 
is the style of the day and, as a result, people refuse to read 
long ones. If you will follow these simple rules, and let 
common sense do the rest, that much to be desired "Yale 
style" will not be long in appearing. 

Isham Henderson. 



-♦-♦" 



TO ALICE, 

ON THE DEATH OF LEWIS CARROLL. 

The slopes were green, and sky-deeps blue. 
And the fields you saw, were they not fair ; 
(But why are you looking out into the rain, 
Blue eyes deep in tangled hair?) 

And the flowers that bloomed your path, were they 
The sick worn things that hang and die ? 
Or were they glories in golden air ? — 
(But what is the glisten in your eye ?) 

And what of the fairy-folk and all ; 

Of the sovereign wrath of the Bellman bold ; 

Of the woods and the fields and the gray, gray sea ? 

(But why are yOu sitting so drearily cold ?) 

The slopes were green and sky-deeps blue 
And the fields you saw, were they not fair ? 
(But why are you looking out into the rain 
Blue eyes deep in tangled hair?) 

If. A. Cailakan. 
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A POET OF YOUNG IRELAND. 

T N the dim, shadowy land of Druid and Fairy, in the fit- 
^ ful music of the wind in the Celtic twilight when the 
natural is mingled with the spiritual and earth reflects the 
beauty of heaven, William Butler Yeats seeks for the 
Eternal Rose of Beauty and Peace. He believes it is in 
nature and love of ideal beauty and truth that we shall find 
relief from the modern spirit of unrest and doubt and 
ultimately attain that perfect world existing beneath all 
sorrow and suffering. The fairies will no longer lament 
the fallen world, the moan of the waves will become a song 
of joy, the Golden Age will return again. He would have 
us turn from this plodding, unimaginative, care-worn 
world of ours to happy, careless fairyland, 

** Where men have heaped no burial mounds, 
And the days pass by like a wayward tune, 
Where broken faith has never been known, 
And the blushes of first love never have flown." 

The scepticism and restlessness of the nineteenth century 
apparently have not affected him. That they exist and 
have to be reckoned with, he does not deny. They occupy 
too prominent a position, which is only strengthened by con- 
stant attention and discussion. The diversion of the mind 
and its occupation with more congenial and healthful pur- 
suits is the remedy he applies. The wonder and mystery 
of life so impress him that he cannot exclaim against its 
institutions and conventionalities. His sympathy for man 
is too sincere to permit him to discuss any solution of 
poverty or to enter into a tirade against wealth. It is 
the spiritual rather than the physical that interests him. 
Human sentiments and feelings which he embodies in the 
fairies are superior to all that is of the flesh. He does not 
draw our attention to the sufferings and wrongs of the 
oppressed, but calls us to the woods to sweet forgetfulness. 
For him, poetry is to delight the soul, to give pure pleasure. 
His sympathy is with the individual man in all his struggles 
and successes. He finds, 
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** In all poor foolish things that live a day, 
Eternal Beauty wandering on her way.*' 

His lyrics have a wistful, haunting music and Irish grace 
that give them a fascination and charm. In them he unites 
the commonplace and the spiritual and brings the matter- 
of-fact world in touch with the "phantom Beauty ever 
pacing on the verge of things.'* In his hands the Celtic 
beliefs and traditions appear in a new light. They are more 
than mere legends of supernatural heroes, remote from all 
human feeling. His deep regard for the holiness of life 
and his enthusiasm for his theme have instilled in them a 
warmth, a touch of human nature that strikes an answering 
chord of sympathy, and through all, his passionate love of 
the mountains and fields forms a background which both 
relieves and heightens the picture. He peoples the wood- 
lands and glens with the fairy spirits bringing joy and peace, 
which he would have us experience : 

** Come away, O human child ! 
To the waters and the wild 
With a faery, hand in hand, 
For the world's more full of weeping than you can understand." 

In his longer poems he uses the old Irish legends with 
a new inspiration, giving a modern interpretation of the 
passionate songs of the Irish bards. Yet he has preserved 
their extreme beauty and passion, and the strain of sadness 
that is peculiar to the wald notes of a barbaric race. There 
is none of the incoherence and vagueness that are charac- 
* teristic of writing where the passion is too strong for words 
and the emotions overcome the artistic sense. In the 
* 'Wanderings of Usheen" his native feeling for Gaelic 
legends, his eloquence and his imagination have given a 
curiously fanciful yet distinct picture. The musical ca- 
dence, well adapted to the subject, gives a quaint, dreamy 
tone to the whole, luring us away in delightful flights of the 
imagination to far-ofif islands, bright with the sunshine, 
ringing with the glad songs of the birds and the careless 
laughing of the fairies — a world of wonder and mystery. 
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'* Here there is nor law nor rule, 
Nor have hands held a weary tool ; 
And here there is nor change nor Death, 
But only kind and merry breath, 
For joy is God and God is joy." 

In the midst of the gladness and joy there is a melancholy 
that belongs to the visionary. Usheen cannot escape from 
the "ancient sorrow of man" even in fairyland. For a hun- 
dred years he is charmed and sings with the fairies in the 
Island of Dancing, but he still remembers. He flees 
through pearl-gray all-encircling mists beyond the drifting 
clouds, over a vast deserted sea to the barren shores of a 
land wrapped in sleep, but his heart clings to the vague 
passion for human sadness and at last compels him to seek 
his own land. 

** But the love-dew dims our eyes till the day 
When God shall come from the sea with a sigh 
And bid the stars drop down from the sky, 
And the moon like a pale rose wither away." 

The old Irish bards in their songs expressed an undefina- 
ble longing for things that the world has never seen. They 
sought to put into spoken language those wanderings of 
the imagination for which there are no adequate expres- 
sions, and wild confused notes as of the wailing wind, 
obscure images and an undertone of sadness are the result. 
When political Ireland fell, they took refuge in the mud- 
huts of the simple peasant and died in vain attempt to 
arouse courage and patriotism in their countrymen. Their 
songs became the fireside stories of peddlers and farm- 
laborers, or the lullabies of the Irish mother. In reviving' 
and restoring them, Mr. Yeats marks the beginning of 
Young Ireland. The dominant mood is still that of fairy- 
land, the fanciful and the mystic, but the obscure and the 
inexplicable have given way to modern interpretation. He 
retains a part of the old melancholy, suggesting "the eerie 
wailing of the winds in a haunted Celtic twilight." Com- 
bined with his earnest desire to awaken his native land is 
his love for humanity and a tenderness toward all life, that 

calls for sympathy and interest. 

Guy Mortimer Carlcton. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF PEACE. 

T T E was a good-looking fellow, was Jackson, as he rode 
-■• -*• jauntily along through the pines, with his yellow 
moustache and sunburnt, clear-cut features showing 
strongly under the grey of his sombrero; there was the 
graceful swing of the cowboy in his riding and a general 
neatness and good taste in his "outfit" that was unusual, 
to say the least, at this particular time and in this particular 
part of the West. 

Suddenly he stopped and talked for a moment with his 
companion, a half-breed. Then he rode on, merrily, fol- 
lowing the trail, while the second man turned to the north 
into the wood. 

Soon after the trail led out of the trees and, following 
along the river, entered, before long, a stretch of prairie, 
where the valley widened out, and a village dotted the plain 
with its cabins and well-filled hay-stacks, taking the place 
of the wilderness. There was an air of thrift and neatness 
about the whole settlement that contrasted strongly with 
the usual raggedness of western villages. 

Jackson rode on, and suddenly the merry look of a 
moment before changed to one of well-regulated dignity 
and repose, and, instead of the former swinging seat of the 
cowboy, there was the stiff-backed riding of the city-man. 
Through the meadows, close-cropped after the haying sea- 
son, and over the cold, rushing irrigating ditches he rode, 
until he came to one of the largest of the cabins. Without 
dismounting, he called out: "Is this the Settlement of 
Peace?'" 

The door opened, and a middle-aged, quiet-faced woman 
stepped out. "Brother, thee art welcome, although I 
know not thy name." 

An almost imperceptible smile flitted across the tanned 
face of the cowboy, but he straightened up again, stiffly. 
"Sister, I thank thee. Is thy husband near?" 

"In the corral, brother." 
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Jackson nodded and rode to the back of the cabin, where, 
after talking for a moment with the owner, he pulled the 
saddle from his horse and turned him loose in the corral. 
"You will stop this night with us, brother?" queried his 
host. 

"I thank thee," said Jackson. 

They were a peaceful little party at dinner, and with all 
its strangeness the scene was a pleasant one to Jackson; the 
cleanliness of the whole place, its simple air of good breed- 
ing, and more than all, the gentle, quiet-faced woman that 
occasionally addressed him from the other side of the table, 
were a relief from the roughness of his Ufe — a relief, indeed, 
that he had not expected, and after a time, as he fell to 
thinking, the silence suddenly became oppressive, and he 
began rather hurriedly: — 

"I am weary of the troubles of the world, and am think- 
ing of taking up my abode in the godly rest of this holy 
place; at least, if thee and the other good people of the vil- 
lage would accept me." There must have been something 
peculiar in his voice, and, in fact, he himself thought that 
he might have gone too far, for his host looked at him 
sharply for a moment. But the solemn look on his face 
was as deep as ever and his host's suspicions vanished. 
"We would indeed be glad to have thee with us," he said. 

"Hast thou a good range for thy cattle," said Jackson. 

"Yea," responded his host, "near by the bluff, some two 
miles up the river, on the north bank. Our cattle are there 
now, strong and fat as the herds by the Jordan." 

The expression of solemnity on Jackson's face deepened. 
"Fool," he thought to himself. 

Presently dinner was over, and Jackson, with the explana- 
tion that he was tired by his ride, asked where he should 
pass the night. 

"Thy early habits please me, brother," said his hostess. 

"It is to indulge these habits that I came," he answered 
gracefully. His host showed him his room, and in a short 
time the house was asleep, and there was no sound in all 
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the village save the low rippling hum of the ditches and 
the occasional neighing of a pony across the valley, float- 
ing lightly through the silent moonlight. 

An hour later Jackson pulled up the window of the bed- 
room, as quietly as its rough carpentry would allow, and, 
jumping to the ground, walked to the corral, where his 
horse was picketed. A coyote, foraging in the shadow of 
the cabin, whirled swiftly and, shooting out into the open, 
turned and looked angrily at the unusual disturber of his 
midnight prowlings. Jackson paid no attention, but 
picked up his saddle and, fastening it deftly to the pony's 
back, mounted and started on an easy gallop up the river, 
toward the low bluff that loomed up white and ghostly 
in the moonlight about the valley. His shadow danced 
fantastically on the grass beside the trail, and, in delight at 
his easily-won success, he laughed as he saw it. 

After a little he stopped and whistled. For an instant 
there was silence — then his companion of the afternoon 
came out of the timber, and they rode on quietly, as before. 
*lt's all right," said Jackson. 

Presently they came to the bluff, and an hour later were 
making a detour of the village on their way back. Before 
them were three or four hundred cattle, who, browsing as 
they went, moved slowly under the urging of the two men. 
Now and then they stopped, lowing softly, and looking 
back at their old range, and it was only after repeated prods 
from the heavy stick in the hands of the half-breed that 
they could be driven on. "Confound them, they seem to 
like the place,'' muttered Jackson. 

All that night they travelled, and by noon of the follow- 
ing day were a good thirty miles to the eastward of the 
village. 

''Drive the herd into that clearing," said Jackson, whose 
horse was beginning to show signs of distress, pointing 
to a small lane in the wood, which opened up further on, 
forming a clearing large enough for all the cattle. I'll 
stay out here and see how they look." He waited until 
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the cattle were well within, and then, seeing that they were 
not visible from a distance, rode in after them. 

'*ril lay off two hours; then you wake me up, and TU 
take a turn," he said to his companion. 

He had been asleep only a short time when the half- 
breed saw a horseman coming around the bend of the river, 
not far to the eastward. He was riding fast, for the trail 
of the cattle was plainly marked in the soft earth, and the 
faint figure, with the horse's knees rapidly rising and fall- 
ing, soon grew distinct, and the half-breed could hear the 
crack of the rider's rope as he brought it down sharply on 
the pony's flank. He moved over quietly and touched 
Jackson's arm. "Get up," he said earnestly; "preacher 
comin'." 

Jackson got up slowly and walked over to the edge of 
the timber, where the lane led through to the clearing. 

The rider rushed on, head down, watching the trail, until 
he had come almost to the entrance of the lane. 

"You've gone far enough," came a stern voice, almost 
in front of him. 

The rider stopped short, looking up, in his surprise, from 
the trail. He seemed to recognize the voice. "Brother," 
he said softly, "thee see'st I have no arms. Return thee 
my cattle." 

There was a low laugh from the edge of the timber, and 
then silence, save for the irrelevant prattling of a squirrel 
on a dead branch by the edge of the clearing. 

"I received thee as a friend, and treated thee well in my 
home. It is not well that thee should'st jest at a time like 
this. Stand out of my way, thou man of sin." 

The expression on Jackson's face changed from amuse- 
ment to determination, mingled possibly with surprise at 
the unexpected persistence of his host. The latter started 
forward again. There was the sharp click of a Winchester 
on the edge of the timber. The second man stopped again, 
his face reddening in anger. "Would'st.thee dare harm an 
unarmed man?" he said, the hot blood rushing into his face. 
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and something of the look of a fanatic coining into his 
eyes. "A curse on thee. Thee will be forever — " but the 
rest of the sentence was lost as he dug his heels sharply 
into his pony's side; the animal, tired as he was, sprang 
forward, throwing his head high as he saw for the first time 
the man, only a few paces away and directly before him. 
The movement had been quick and before he noticed it 
Jackson had pulled the trigger. There was a dull explosion 
and the squirrel whisked out of sight, hastily. The horse 
reared blindly, made one great leap in his terror, crashed 
straight through the first few saplings on the edge of the 
wood, and lurched forward on his knees; he made one last 
effort, then sank to the ground, pitifully groaning and 
pitching. And presently from under his hoofs there 
scrambled, with a volley of amazed and agonized curses, a 
human figure that somewhat resembled, in its outlines, the 
former neat and dapper outlaw. For a moment he looked 
around as if dazed and then slowly dragged himself a few 
feet out of danger, where he lay quiet. The half-breed had 
disappeared. 

An hour later the cattle were again streaming out of the 
lane, and behind them, mounted on Jackson's horse, rode 
that worthy gentleman's host, with an expression full of 
calm resignation and piety; for on the grass by the edge 
of the clearing lay Jackson, a leg broken, his face all bloody 
and his features convulsed with pain, but uttering never a 
word. His host rode away with a calm face, only pausing 
for a moment as he turned from the lane into the open. 
"The Lord hath managed well," he said, half turning in * 
his saddle, " and thee art a man of sin. Fare thee well." 
And so he passed from view. 

Hulbert Taft. 
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SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 

'*Tis a dreamer, sir, believe me. . . . His gods are of the cloister. . . . 

He's a great painter of conceits, one that will read you a whole pandect of 

philosophy into a Pan and Syrinx." 

^Maurice Hewlett, 

THERE is little to chronicle in the life of Sandro 
Botticelli, for it was one of influences rather than 
events. Born in Florence, in his early years he illustrated 
the Inferno and wrote a commentary on Dante; later he 
became a disciple of Savonarola. His sensitive nature 
was peculiarly responsive to that poetical inspiration which 
finds its interpretation in the mysticism and symbolism of 
such men; under their guidance he forsook the naturalistic 
tendencies of his brother artists ^nd sought for the higher 
beauty inherent in the subdued tones of refined imagination. 

To understand perfectly the style of Botticelli, one must 
not forget an important influence that explains many quali- 
ties of his work. His first lessons in art were learned as 
apprentice to a goldsmith, whose technique he transferred 
to the broader art of painting, where it has an effect unique 
in its quaintness. How close a resemblance there is 
between the chased design on gold Florentine bowls and 
those round tondi, where the angels and madonnas 
naively bend their heads to get within the circle of the 
frames! The heavy and conventional treatment of hair, 
the smooth modelling of flesh, and the decorative qualities 
of his pictures also belong to the goldsmith's art, and then, 
Botticelli never seems to have learned the laws of perspec- 
tive, for his work retains the flat appearance which is so 
effective in purely decorative arts. So far his early train- 
ing influenced his later productions. 

Susceptible as Botticelli was to external influences, it is 
remarkable that there is no bond that unites him with con- 
temporary painting, unless it be in the person of Leonardo 
da Vinci, who resembles him only in that he also strives 
to express beauty of the soul rather than of the body. For 
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Leonardo seeks his ideal through the study of nature itself, 
while the Florentine finds his in creatures of the imagina- 
tion. But it is a significant fact that the painter of '*La 
Gioconda" mentions but one contemporary in his auto- 
biography and that Alessandro di Mariano Filipepi called 
Sandro Botticelli. And there is nothing of Venetian 
glamour in Botticelli's work, and nothing lifelike in those 
pallid abstractions which glide through his landscapes in 
the suffused white light of early dawn. Yet in spite of 
their unreality we are charmed by their peculiar spiritual 
intensity and can never forget that delicate type of face, 
with its irregular nose and brow, its wan cheeks, its full 
lips parted as if to whisper, and its slant dreamy eyes which 
seem to gaze at something far distant, something infinitely 
sad and infinitely beautiful. This yearning sadness so per- 
vades his fancies that we feel it is a personal element. How 
the artist must have brooded over man's struggles and dis- 
appointments, over desires unfulfilled, and over the abyss 
that separates life and death, to be able to paint such poig- 
nant sorrow, the resigned placidity of the dead or the pite- 
ous weariness of those who are ever ready to die. It rests 
like a dim shadow in every face, even in the eyes and brow 
of the heathen Venus, goddess of joys, where it is saddest, 
in the drooping head and slender neck of "la bella 
Simonetta,*' in the frail tenderness of his madonnas, and 
finally in his weird plants that seem nourished in the close 
air of a vault rather than by sunlight and dew of heaven. 

This constant meditation on the subdued and melancholy 
side of life has given to Botticelli's work an atmosphere of 
decadence. Look as you will, you can find no blood cours- 
ing under those earth-colored cheeks, no sinews in those 
relaxed arms, and no fire in those mystic eyes. This 
quality is the expression of a poetic strain in Sandro's 
nature, like the tainted fragrance of a fading flower. "The 
shadow not the substance!" cries a modern decadent, but 
the thought does not originate with him, for in the early 
Renaissance, Sandro Botticelli had adopted it for creed and 
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founded thereon his artistic ideals. We might even go 
so far as to say that he was the first decadent, inasmuch as 
in him we discover all the elements of modern decadence, 
the over-refinement and studied grace bordering on affecta- 
tion, the slender fingers, the unnatural folds of the filmy 
drapery, the ecstatic expression of the faces, the conven- 
tional ropes of heavy hair, and the tall slight figures, the 
all-distinctive features of that modern school of Burne Jones, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and the Pre-Raphaelites. 

But at times among the gentle faces there appear some 
of a more sinister aspect whose eyes and ironic half-smile 
denote latent possibilities of evil. Yet it is no more than 
a mere suggestion, the scales are tipped scarcely a hairs- 
breadth, so little that the slightest touch may weigh them 
down on the side of good or the side of evil. We wonder, 
as we gaze, whether these faces are of men who have as yet 
taken no part in the battle, or of men who have plunged so 
deeply into wickedness that they stand indifferent at last, 
as if purified by the trial of fire. 

This power of symbolizing the subtler emotions rendered 
Sandro uniquely suited to undertake the illustration of 
Dante. Yet the painter was incapable of expressing the 
better side of the poet, for his sympathetic nature revolted 
against the tortures of Hell inflicted on weak humanity. 
Through those delicate sketches, scarcely more than out- 
lines, pitiful troops of slender figures flee like shrinking 
flames before the blast of their tormentors, making us turn 
away with a sense of the supreme injustice of eternal punish- 
ment. 

Curiously combined with mediaeval symbolism and 
modern decadence there is a classic feeling for purity and 
grace of line. The Venus, the Truth and the Three Graces 
furnish the most evident examples of this, for they are 
directly inspired by classic models. Here the faultless pro- 
portions of the Greek statue subdued and refined appear 
incongruous when associated w^ith quaintness of detail and 
spiritual expression. The very unreality of such figures 
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moving among their surroundings of delicate trees, droop- 
ing reeds, and formal roses, which never grew on mountain 
or heath, impresses us with an exceedingly subtle yet 
absolutely indefinable sensation. 

The reserved Sandro was little in touch with the enthu- 
siasms of his day, a period of many activities, but was one 
of those rare dreamers that might belong to any age. 
Sufficient to himself, he dwelt apart in contemplation and 
creation, caring only for his art and pouring into it his 
whole philosophy. And it is a philosophy of the most elu- 
sive charm. Sometimes we feel that we have grasped its 
full meaning; later we discover that we have only b^;un 
to understand it, for constantly new subtleties and wider 
significance are disclosed to us. The shades of meaning 
are so delicate that to many they are indistinguishable, and 
these see in Botticelli only one constantly recurring type, 
but for others his contemplative poetry has a fine mag- 
netism and mystic attraction. Sandro's art is a happy 
blending of poetry and painting, and it is this dual quality 
which renders him, if not the gfreatest, at least the most 
fascinating painter of the Italian Renaissance. 

James W. Barney. 
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WITH THE DAWN. 

nr^HE wind was slowly dying down and in the east a faint, 
^ pale flush of light lay on the horizon. Harvey and the 
girl at his side saw it with the same feeling — fear. Neither 
spoke but sat motionless and silent, as they had all night, 
looking out into the darkness. Near them — ^just beneath — 
the black waves sprang, frothed, beat and went snarling 
back. Beyond the line where the waves became lost in the 
night they could see nothing save a single dull point of 
light ; perhaps the lamp in a sick-room on the cliffs. Every- 
thing that had happened, all he had been trying to forget 
for a little time, came back to Harvey as he saw the night 
drawing to a close. He saw again the first quick curl of 
water into the boat. He saw the woman he loved strain 
out her arms to him and then disappear. He remembered 
the fierce exultation in his heart as he was coming to the 
surface with her — as he thought — in his arms. And then 
the blinding conflict of impulses when he found that it was 
not her but the other. The boat had drifted away. He 
could not see her. It was not far to the rock, but there 
was no time. The girl held to him so trustingly. He 
would leave her; no, he could not. He would — it was too 
late. He swam with her to the rock. Once there he had 
forgotten her. His thoughts were all for the woman out 
there drifting — he dared not think of it. 

The girl at his side began to cry softly, but he took no 
notice of it further than to half wish he might do the same. 
He had, for her, mingled feelings of hate and pity. Hate for 
what she had lost to him; pity, for she looked so hopeless — 
all wet and draggled, her hair loose and clinging damply 
about her pale, pinched face. He had thought her very 
pretty; as pretty as any girl could be in comparison. It 
became impossible for him to remain still any longer, and 
he arose stiffly and began to pace about on the cramped 
irregular space of the rock. For a little, the girl watched 
him dully; following his movements with eyes full of dumb 

34 
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suffering. Then she turned and looked out to the sea 
again. 

The light in the east had reddened and the air become 
fresher. The dance on the "Glory" from which they had 
been returning seemed far back in the past. It seemed a 
dream — ^the lights and laughter and she, smiling at his side. 
How beautiful she was! And but for this girl — ^he looked 
at her and in spite of himself felt pity. She was shiverii^. 
Gk)ing to her, he gently spread his heavy coat over her 
shoulders. He had not thought of it before; he wondered 
that he could think of it now. With a little cry she turned 
impulsively and looked up at him. 

"You did mean it — mean to save me, did you not?" she 
asked, her eyes shining with tears. 

"No," answered Harvey slowly, "I meant to save her." 
He was surprised at the question. Her head sank at his 



answer. 



Did you think," he began — . 

"I thought it was different," she said, weakly. She drew 
the coat more closely about her. For a moment Harvey 
stood looking down at her wonderingly. She sat bent far 
forward, resting her chin on her tightly clenched hands. 
Then he resumed his walk on the rock — ^across, then back; 
around, then across; now looking to the sea, now to the 
little huddled form so near him. After some time he again 
sat down beside her. She looked at him quickly and then 
away; over the waves, seeing nothing. Her face was deadly 
white against the clinging black hair that framed it. 

"Some one will take us off soon," said Harvey. He was 
surprised at the words. It was almost as if a third person 
had spoken them. He had been thinking of anything but 
that. 

She turned upon him fiercely. "How can you think of 
that?" she cried. "Think of her. I have thought of her — 
and you — all night. Ever since," — she hesitated and then 
went on desperately — "since I overturned the boat." 

Harvey started. She did not look at him. "Yes," she 
went on in a calmer tone, "for I wanted to know." 
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He did not answer. For some time she waited and then 
turned to him questioningly. She shrank away as she saw 
the expression in his face. She did not dare look at him 
again. When at last he spoke, it was in a tone so harsh that 
she sprang up affrightedly. 

"Yes," he said, "I think I understand you. You could 
tell from the one I went to. I helped you — ^by mistake. 
I hope you are grateful. What right had you to think 
there was any doubt?" 

As he rose she faced him fearlessly. "All the right a 
man can give a woman. All the right you could give me. 
You have learned not to play with one and love another. 
You are to blame as much as I. Do not look at me like 
that — you know it is so. Do you think I would do a thing 
like that without good reason? Tell me," she went on, 
coming so near that she almost touched him and looking 
straight up into his eyes, "did I have a reason?" 

Harvey could feel her breath on his face. As his eyes 
dropped from hers, he saw her pale lips parted almost as if 
smiling. For a moment the two stood motionless. Then 
Harvey turned away. She caught his arm. 

"Did I have a reason?" she repeated. 

While he stood, with set face, looking past her to the sea, 
her hand gradually slipped down to his and gapped it 
fiercely. 

"Come!" said she, "tell me." 

"Yes," he answered at last, "I think you did. I cannot 
blame you — ^but you chose a bad way. And — ^it was dif- 
ferent," he added bitterly. 

"Yes, it was different," she repeated as if to herself. 
After a moment she went on. "There seemed to be no risk. 
I thought she could swim — she said she could. And I 
really thought you would help her and I knew I could save 
myself. When you helped me I thought you meant it; and 
I was happy until I found she was gone and you had for- 
gotten me. Then I could have killed myself. You should 
have spoken to me. It was maddening to sit there in the 
dark with nothing to think of but her— out there — ^and what 
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I had done. I cannot blame you — I know what you were 
thinking — but it was cruel to me. Why did you not leave 
me when you saw who it was? I could have saved myself. 
I would have told you but I thought she was safe. Had 
she told the truth — if I had known — I thought you meant 
to save me." 

She bent her head and ^reat tearless sobs shook her 
slight body. Harvey watched her silently. After a little 
the sobs grew less and less, and finally ceased. She was 
looking out over the sea again. In a few minutes the sun 
would rise. They could already see the white cliflFs. The 
lamp in the sick-room still shone, but faintly like a star that 
has lingered on into the morning. A cool, fresh breeze 
sprang up, and the odors of the land came to the barren 
rock in the sea, where the two watchers side by side, in 
silence, with dull, tired eyes turned to the east, awaited the 
day. 

Almost as the sun rose, the girl pointed with trembling 
hand at a black speck tossing on the water under the cliffs. 

"They are coming for us," she said excitedly. "None of 
the boats put out at this hour." 

"They have found her," answered Harvey. 

Samuel G. Camp, 



TRAUMEREI. 

The baton falls, and tenderly and low 

The well-remembered melody begins, 

Now rises stern and strong, and swiftly wins 
To brave andante singing clear, now slow 
And solemn, sinks to the adagio ; 

And in my heart I hear the old sweet sins 

Beat loud above the singing violins 
And feel the ashes of the old love glow. 

The quiet hum of bees is in my ears 

And, deep in daisies, by your side I lie 
Where the long grasses wave their glistening spears 
In rhythmic beat to the low song you sing ; 

And somewhere from the silence of the sky 
An answering note — and in my heart is Spring. 

Charles Edmund Mertill^Jr, 
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NOTABILIA. 

The coach is at the door. There is a bustle of baggage 
and rattle of boxes as they are strapped on behind, and 
those who haven't any baggage scamper in and out wit- 
lessly, late repentants, regretting that they take nothing 
back with them but the lean little bundles they arrived with. 

There is an elderly gentleman standing in the doorway, 
who waves grand adieus with his cocked hat and stick, and 
who when he sees the coach and four swaggering up that hill 
beyond, silhouetted against the red sun, may complain 
somewhat of the dust stirred up, blinking through the 
same until your coach has topped the hill. For it is your 
coach, '98, that is leaving, and it is you who are in it. You 
and your work will be remembered and emulated. May 
your hill be short, your sun-blaze long, and so speed the 

parting guest. 

« « « « 

There is every evidence of renewed activity along literary 
lines throughout the University. Men are working for 
result and not reward; for the joy of the working and not 
for its fame. This is especially the case in the present Junior 
class, in which the talent seems to have been dormant rather 
than undeveloped. This is a matter for congratulation in 
the entire College, and a source of eminent satisfaction to 
the Board which depends necessarily almost entirely upon 
contributors. 

* s|t s|t s|t 

The Lit. Office will be open Monday evenings at 7 
o'clock, for the return and correction of rejected articles. 
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PORTFOLIO. 



THE WINDMILLS. 



** Le moulin tourne au fonddu sair, tres Unitnuni^ 
Sur un del de tristesse et de milancolie^ 
Jl tourne et tourne ^ et sa voile ^ couleur de /j>. 
Est triste ei faihle et lourde et lasse^ infiniment. 

Depuis V aube^ ses h^as^ comme des bras depUdnte^ 
Se sont tendus et sont tombis ; et les voici 
Qui retombent encor^ Id — bas^ dans V air nairct 
Et le silence entier de la nature /teinte** 

— ElflLE Ve&hakrsn. 

Over all the land there hangs a strange and unique 

atmosphere. Over the broad fields and green polders, spotted 
with the sleek, brindled cattle that lie on the thick turf or stray 
lazily; over the canals and waterways, bordered by rows of 
fluffy reeds that toss and wave, rustling loudly as the wind 
runs over them, where there is ever some boat rowed or 
drawn by horses, sailing slowly with great brown sails or steam- 
ing quickly, strange craft apparently traversing the land 
inexplicably on waterless ways; over the rows of gaunt pop- 
lars, with their little bunches of dull green foliage rising above 
the long distorted trunks grotesquely twisted by the wind; 
over the little low houses white beneath their peaked red roofs, 
spots of brightness amid all the greys and greens ; over the dim 
grey silhouettes of the far distant towns and cities, there broods 
a fantastic something, a suggestion that the land sleeps, remem- 
bering its past glory and grandeur, or is but a phantom that 
may at any moment vanish 

But it is not this that torments me, for I love the country 
for its very melancholy. My obsession, the incubus that 
destroys me, is the great windmills, ever present and unescap- 
able, that steadily turn their long arms with a rhythmic and 
haunting swing, somewhat hurriedly yet ceaselessly, as though 
conscious of their own importance, with a seeming sentiency 
and a silent watchfulness, an air of being intent on some 
mysterious end. 

It is they who pursue and torment me, holding me in their 
grasp, crushing me with their terrible rhythmic turning, for 
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whether they be near at hand or remotely silhouetted against 
the distant horizon, they are visible and not to be fled from; 
even when I close my eyes in sleep I am still conscious of 
great arms in circular motion. 

And at dawn, when I arise amid the wanness and suspense, 
they leer at me menacingly with the steel grey eyes of their 
windows, slowly revolving their great arms with an infinite 
malice. 

At noon, amid the warmth and brightness, when they lie 
bathed in the golden sunglow, they fix me with so sinister a 
look that I shudder, while their arms turn faster and faster till 
the rhythm beats in on my brain. 

But at the coming of twilight, amid the purple and golds and 
splendid horrours of sunset they are inexpressibly monstrous, 
as they stand there sinfully with a flame in the blazing eyes of 
their windows, and a kind of soft bloodiness over them, swing- 
ing their arms very slowly, heavy and weary and infinitely 
mournful, — ^then I think I can bear no more 

So night and day they pursue me, they haunt me, they lie 
on me an incubus, an obsession, with a rhythmic beat cease- 
lessly, everlastingly swinging those great arms that goad me to 
madness. b. b. m. 



■One sultry afternoon I was sitting in my room lazily 



reading a dusty volume of Blackstone. I was not interested 

and often I raised my eyes to watch the slow 

FIF'Im 

curl of my cigarette smoke as it floated 
dreamily to the ceiling. Suddenly I was roused by a little 
laugh, one of those rare laughs that ripple in a succession of 
perfect musical notes and culminate at a point quite out of 
reach of musical art, a true French laugh. But what was my 
astonishment to find that it issued from the smiling lips of the 
poster girl over my head, the famous red girl of Cheretl She 
had thrown the oriental scarf off her white shoulders and the 
pretty head was bent archly towards me. 

"Isn't monsieur ever going to let me down?" she asked. 

I quickly pushed a chair towards her and offered my hand. 
She, putting forward the daintiest foot and slenderest ankle 
imaginable, leaped lightly to the floor, leaving on the wall an 
empty silhouette of herself. 
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"You are all so stupid here," she began, as she perched her- 
self on the arm of the chair, "always reading great books and 
writing. Don't you ever amuse yourselves?" Without wait- 
ing for an answer she ran on, "I got so tired simply looking at 
you that I said at last to myself, Tifi, you must jump down!' 
and here I am. I must see the dear old boulevards again; do 
please put your old books away and take me out, please- 
please. We'll take a fiacre to drive us to the Bois through the 
white streets where the leaves make dancing shadows on the 
pavement, and we'll laugh at the mummies of St. Germain as 
they roll by in their carriages, and we'll laugh at the pretty 
children with their good old nouttous. We'll stop for dinner 
at Armandeville's, where the fountains fizzle like champagne 
and the Hungarian chef d'orchestre plays at me with a fiery 
look in his black eyes. Then we'll drive to the Ambassadeurs 
and sitting at a little round table you'll drink absinthe and I 
creme de menthe while hearing dear old Judic again and Yvctte 
shrugging her naughty shoulders and singing: 

' C'est le fils de ma tante 

Pour qui j' ai de Tamour, ah 1 ah ! ha ! ha ! ' " 

and Fifi shrugged her shoulders and made a pretty little 
grimace. 

'But, ma belle, we're not in Paris, this is stupid old London." 
'Oh, London !" the words had a delightfully new sound as 
she uttered them, beginning in surprise and ending in a sigh- 
She ran to the window and looked out on dull Temple Court 
with its frowning chapel blackened by the soot of centuries. 
Surely it was not Paris. 

"But even here there must be some place where you can 
dance and dance until the room whirls dizzily round you?" 

I was about to answer when a knock came at the door. 

"Quick! jump back into the poster before they come in. 
You mustn't be found here!" 

"Why not? They're not ladies are they, your friends? 
Why shouldn't I stay then? I want to be amused." 

I tried to catch her hand, but she ran before me dodging 
behind the furniture and just avoiding me with an aggravating 
swish of her skirts. At last I made a desperate plunge, knock- 
ing over the tea-table with a crash; but I held her tight. Lift- 
ing the little creature easily I carried her across the room, 



if 
iit 
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while her wandering curis brushed my face with a troubling 
caress. But I set her firmly in the poster, pressing the rebel- 
lious arms into their empty silhouettes. Then I went to open 
the door, but with my hand on the knob I turned to assure 
myself once again that all was right. With her heels together, 
Fifi was leaning defiantly forward out of the poster. Seeing 
my horrified expression, she began anew with a mischievous 
laugh: 

*' Ah ! ah ! ha ! ha ! 

Qa fait toujours plaisir, 9a fait toujours plaisir ! " 

In despair I sank on the sofa. 

** Culpa mea! what will become of my reputation if this sort 
of thing continues!" I cried. 

Then with sudden determination, taking a long nail from my 
desk, I drove it right through the red silk waist and deep into 
the wall behind. As I did so, I thought I heard a little piteous 
sob wrung from that torn and transfixed paper heart. 

J. w. B. 

William; dignified and responsible, but not yet with full 

cat's stature, couchant on the garden path, in imitation of a 

picture of a cat; headed northwest by north. 
A STUDY IN Mephisto; black, cabinet size, with a dis- 
DiPLOMACY, agreeable look of swagger; would be rated 

first-class from size, speed, and known fight- 
ing ability; headed southwest by south. I have been a specta- 
tor to the negotiations for twenty minutes, from the limb of an 
apple tree, where I was reading until the crisis below attracted 
my attention. During that time, William has moved his after 
part three inches in a lateral direction, without shifting his 
gaze, and Mephisto has waved his tail three times, once for 
each inch, which is a brief and forcible way of stating that any 
fiuther motions on the part of William will be regarded as 
contraband of war. 

Strategically speaking, the position in which William is 
placed is undoubtedly disadvantageous, since Mephisto exceeds 
in armament and destructive power, and is situated between 
William and the house, which is the nearest available port of 
refuge. Yet William provoked the attack, as follows: Origin- 
ally acting as my consort from the house to the garden, he 
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sighted Mephisto hove-to, just outside the cat hole in the bam. 
The barn is part of the territory which William patrcds, and no 
foreign powers, unless allied, are allowed within three rods of 
it. I presume Mephisto was given notice to leave inside of 
twenty-four seconds; possibly he was insulted, but in any case, 
he followed William into the garden. The latter could have 
called on me for assistance, but it is well known that in times 
of war a weaker power is wise in relying on its own resources 
without undergoing obligations, so far as possible. Therefore, 
William professed total ignorance of the fact that I was in the 
apple tree. 

The next move is characteristic, and demonstrates that 
William works out his strategy on the same line that I should, 
under similar circumstances. He now advances in a lateral 
direction, thirty feet; a move which cannot be regarded as 
implying either advance or retreat, as viewed by Mephisto, and 
which is made with the avowed object of seeing if the currants 
are ripe. William does not care for currants, — ^but the cur- 
rant bush is quite near the next yard, and further developments 
will ensue. 

Mephisto does not perceive the line of strategy, and g^wls 
with dissatisfaction, but the only possible move under the 
circumstances is to follow, so he follows. You ask why 
Mephisto does not attack. Because battles are heard from 
afar, and there are allies. Then why does William not raise 
the alarm? Because in that event Mephisto would be forced 
into an attack, which is exactly what William desires the 
least. 

The bush gained, William sees that he was wrong about the 
currants being ripe, and notices with considerable surprise that 
Mephisto has come, too. Motion now, from the nature of 
things, will be less liable to precipitate a conflict, as there is 
precedent, so William trots leisurely on, evincing agitation 
only with his tail, and arrives safely beneath a large evergreen 
tree in the neighbor's yard, with Mephisto following, thirty 
yards astern. The evergreen tree is the anchorage of a very 
large and very irritable gray cat, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, William would have omitted the yard entirely in his 
patrol, rather than meddle with it. But to-day he marches up 
confidently. I do not know what he says to the gjay cat, — 
probably something like this: 
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"Good evening, Fritz; I believe Mephisto is looking for you. 
Thought it might interest you to know; some advantages in 
seeing him first, perhaps." 

There is no reply, no time for any in fact, because Mephisto 
and the gray cat somehow become tangled up together, and the 
air seems to be full of fur and feet. 

William is now returning to my apple-tree, stopping again 
beneath the currant bush, to browse a bit of grass, and see 
whether the currants have ripened since he has been away. 

R. lu. 



-You would never think that Hoorn was once a week the 



most important place in the world, — it is so little. On ordinary 

days, just a big cobbled square with gables 

CHBBSB j^jj around it, and sunshine in the middle; two 

HOORN, narrow straight streets, one of which goes to 

the sea and the other to the end of the world, 
and two narrower crooked ones, neither of which goes any- 
where at all. But on Thursdays it is cheese market. 

They begin to bring them about daybreak, cheeses from the 
north and cheeses from the south, cheeses from Oosten Blok- 
ker and cheeses from Oesthuizen. Diminutive ox carts come 
in from the Spanbroek road, drawn by thoughtful oxen that 
make no rash steps to be repented later, and others come from 
the east, almost as far as Oosterleek itself, drawn by attentive 
black and white dogs, that never go fast when they ought not 
to, and never forget when it is dinner time. The whole mar- 
ket-place is padded with straw, to keep the precious cheeses 
from being bruised, and they unload them from the little 
wagons and pile them in heaps for all the world like cannon 
balls, only these cannon balls are yellow, instead of black, and 
they are all covered up and tucked in with canvas. But woe 
betide the unemployed, anarchistic dog who feels called upon 
to investigate the piles! 

Then they open the weighing house, and the weighers begin 
to trot around with their little hand-barrows. Oh, such hand- 
some weighers, with bright green straw hats, long white 
aprons, and the woodenest of wooden shoes! They pile up the 
cheeses in the barrows the same symmetrical way, and go jog- 
ging off with them to the big scales, and the big scales tell how 
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many gulden Mynheer must pay for his yellow cannon balk 
before he may take them home to his shop, paint them red, and 
call them Edams. 

All the aristocracy of Holland is there, for cheese market is 
a distinct social event, as well as a time of great financial specu- 
lation. And the ones who bargain successfully even play bfl- 
Hards at the "Golden Cow," on a table reserved for such 
occasions, although their stiff and fashionable clothes, as 
required by a great city like Hoorn, are a serious encumbrance. 
Then they all go home, and Hoorn removes the straw^ from its 
market place and goes to sleep again. 

I dreamed that night that I had somehow skipped a thou- 
sand years. Yokohama was controlling the commerce of the 
world, and it was an age of revolutions and air ships. But way 
up in the corner of Holland, dyked off from the Zuyder Zee, 
Hoorn was still a cobbled square with gables all around, sun- 
shine in the middle, and cheese market every Thursday morn- 
ing. R. M. 



-The day was drowsy. The many-hued cottages of 



1 



Marie Antoinette's Swiss Village lay quiet in the mid-summer 

sun. Off to the south, toward Versailles, a 
A FANTASY few children were playing near the palace, 
swiss \\x€\r merry voices floating heavily through 

VILLAGE. the wooded aisles, where once the thirteenth 

Louis had held his hunting parties. All the 
rest the mid-day hour had driven away, and the grounds of Lc 
Petit Trianon were deserted. 

As I have said, the day was drowsy and, sitting on a stone 
bench beside the Miller's House, I looked out and dreamed 
of the times of the old Bourbon France, of the triumphant 
entry into Paris of the beautiful young Austrian, Marie Antoi- 
nette, of her strangely artificial return to the old pastoral life, 
a picture full of quaintness and color from its very artificiality, 
and finally of the dreary days of the Terror, which left Ver- 
sailles a beautiful desert and France little more than a cripple 
among the nations. 

Suddenly a little old man, a hunch-back, with a face hideous 
almost to the point of deformity, slipped like a shadow out of 
the dark door^vay of one of the cottages, hobbling slowly 



til 
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along the path, by the side of the lake and up to the bench on 
which I sat. His eyes were small, piercing and malevolent at 
all times, but his face, as he approached, bore a certain jesting 
leer that was even more repulsive. 

"Aye," he mumbled, stopping nervously and peering into my 
eyes, "I am not often disturbed here at this hour." 

I gazed ahead stupidly and said nothing. Presently he 
spoke again, querulously as before. "I am the citizen Robes- 
pierre. Who have I to thank for this interruption?" 

'A — a, nobody," I stammered, confused by the man's stare. 
'Good!" he said, more softly, "all good citizens are no- 
bodies — except myself — ^and Marat, who was unfortunate — ^and 
Danton, who was a fool." 

He stood there, chuckling offensively, while he leaned 
weakly on his cane, his worn-out breeches not without a sug- 
gestion of dandyism, even if of an old style, rather unusual in 
such a man. Presently he went on again. 

"It is a good life I lead here, citizen — almost as good as 
when I lived in the Rue St. Honore and worked for 
France — and sent people to M. le Guillotine every day. I 
sometimes go to the big palace at Versailles or even to Paris, 
but here it is better. Here everything is beautiful and clean — 
and, know you, citizen, I was a gentleman, and know how to 
appreciate these things. And every day I call the Austrian 
from the Palace and send her and all her court to the guillo- 
tine — ^just for the sake of old times. Ha! it is funny — for they 
suffer, she and her fat husband, the citizen Capet. And occa- 
sionally I go to see the Dauphin — he has been in the Temple 
a long time and looks most pitifully. Ah! it is good to see 
him wince as I strike him playfully with the guard's musket. 
And the mob yells in approval and demands his life, but I will 
not give it, for I was never a slave to the mob— and besides, it 
is more amusing to keep him here." 

His leer had been as pronounced as ever, but suddenly it 
relaxed a little. "Citizen, I disturb you," he said, bowing low. 
"Good-day." 

He started to hobble along the path toward the palace and I 
said not a word. Presently he stopped and looked back, shak- 
ing his cane and laughing squeakily. "And now the Austrian," 
he said. Slowly his bent figure passed through the shadows 
of the wood, gradually growing less distinct as he neared the 
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palace. But just before he passed from view, other figures 
began to appear from the houses of the Swiss villag-es, strangest 
farm-maids ever seen by man, with their wonderful rustic robes 
and shepherd's crooks and all the rest-^yes, and dairy-maids 
and housewives, covering the sward with a thousand fantastic 
colors. And finally, strangest of all, Marie Antoinette, a 
shepherdess, with hair prematurely gray and a face saddened 
by trouble. Silently she passed by, uttering never a word, 
her head high in the air and held proudly, as if on her way to 
the scaffold through a crowd of canaille. 

Slowly the band disappeared from view, following, obedient 
to, the small, ill-formed figure that stood at a distance in the 
wood, beckoning to them. 

I shuddered convulsively, looked up and found the sunlight 
shining into my face. The grounds around me were still 
deserted, but through the wood came the light sound of laugh- 
ing children. H, T. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Base Ball Grand Stand 

At the Field was destroyed by fire on the night of May 9th. 
The fire was probably of incendiary origin. The loss was 
heavy in spite of insurance. 

The Dual Track Games 

Were held on Holmes' Field, Cambridge, on May 14th. Har- 
vard won by the score of 56 to 48. Three dual records were 
broken — ^the mile, the pole vault and the broad jump. Yale 
had lost many good men by enlistment, injury and low stand, 
but Harvard's performance was nevertheless an excellent one. 

The Formal Presentation 

To the Government of the guns and colors for the cruiser 
"Yale" took place on the evening of May 20th. The meeting 
in College Street Hall was crowded and enthusiastic. President 
Dwight presided. It was reported that over $8,000 had been 
collected, and the g^ns purchased and placed on the "Yale." 
A resolution was then passed presenting the guns and the set 
of colors to the Government, and the meeting ended with a 
procession to the Campus. 

The Spring Regatta 

Was held on the afternoons of May 20th and 21st. There was 
a very large number of contesting crews and an unusually 
large crowd of spectators. The Coystrels won the Scrub 
Crew Championship from the Harlequins, and the Second 
Freshmen won the Class Crew Championship from the Juniors. 

Calcium Light Night. 

Was on May 24th. The following elections were given out: 

Psi Upsilon — Lucius Barnes Barbour, Hartford, Conn.; 
Howard Boocock, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Morgan Bulkeley 
Brainard, Hartford, Conn.; Charles Edward Brinley, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Shiras Campbell, Elizabeth, N. J.; Franklin Carter, 
Jr., Williamstown, Mass.; Walter Lyon Chittenden, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.; Thomas Benedict Clark, Jr., New York City; 
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Frank Taylor Crawford, Mansfield, O.; John Walter Cross, 
New York City; Jesse Dwight Dana, Lewiston, Me.; Malcolm 
Douglas, Albany, N. Y. ; John Sherlock Ferguson, Stockholin, 
Sweden; Alanson Gibb Fox, New York City; James Cowan 
Greenway, Hot Springs, Ark.; Bums Henry, Detroit, Mich.; 
Thomas Andrews Howell, Jr., New York City; Matthew Mills, 
Chicago, 111.; Roswell Miller Patterson, New York City; John 
Cleveland Phillips, Putnam, Conn.; William Post, Jr., New 
York City; Charles Stetson, New York City; Charles Lewis 
Tiffany, 2d, New York City; Raymond Lathrop Tweedy, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Henry Parmelee Wicks, New York 
City. 

Delia Kappa Epsilon — Frederick Winthrop Allen, Walpole, 
Mass.; Alanson Judson Baker, Gloversville, N. Y.; James 
Whitney Barney, New York City; George Noyes Boyd, W. 
New Brighton, S. I., N. Y.; Frank Dexter Cheney, S. Man- 
chester, Conn.; William Sloane Coffin, New York City; 
Joseph Edward Davis, Davis, W. Va.; Harry Aug^tus Dow, 
Pittsfield, 111.; Thomas Emlen Franklin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Frederick Charles Havemeyer, New York City; Howard 
Covode Heinz, Pittsburg, Pa.; George Armstrong Lyon, Jr., 
Erie, Pa.; William Raymond Maloney, Jr., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y.; William Ernst Minor, Covington, Ky.; Charles Monson, 
Jr., New Haven, Conn.; William Marsh McCutchen, Plain- 
field, N. J.; Charles Wylie McKelvey, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
James Henry Niedecken, Milwaukee, Wis.; Brace Whitman 
Paddock, Pittsfield, Mass.; Charles Randolph Page, San 
Francisco, Cal.; George Welch Simmons, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Robert Stevenson, Jr., Chicago, 111.; Corliss Esmonde Sullivan, 
Cleveland, O.; Hulbert Taft, Cincinnati, O.; Keyes Winter, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Alpha Delta Phi — Frederick Baldwin Adams, Toledo, O.; 
Ezekiel Stoddard Bronson, New Haven, Conn.; John Penn 
Brock, Lebanon, Pa.; Charles Stephen Brooks, Cleveland, O.; 
Stuart Brown Camp, West Winsted, Conn. ; Clare Hill Draper, 
Hopedale, Mass.; Henry Edwards Ellsworth, Simsbury, Conn.; 
David Rowland Francis, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; Edward Belden 
Greene, Cleveland, O.; John Morgan Hopkins, Decherd, 
Tenn.; George Wolcott Hubbell, Jr., Greenwich, Conn.; 
Bascom Johnson, Washington, D. C. ; Preston Kumler, Evans- 
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ville, Ind.; Malcolm Lee McBride, Cleveland, O.; Joseph 
Medill McCormick, Chicago, 111.; Robert Hall McCormick, 
Jr., Chicago, 111.; Albert Cordoza Newcombe, New York City; 
Crispin Oglebay, Kansas City, Mo.; Percy Avery Rockefeller, 
New York City; Robert Russell, Canton, N. Y.; Richard 
Jewett Schweppe, St. Louis, Mo.; William E. Seymour, New 
York City; David Stanley Smith, Toledo, O.; Reuben Carter 
Twitchell, Plantsville, Conn.; William Biddle Williams, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Zeta Psi — Harold Sears Arnold, New Haven, Conn.; 
Norman William Bartlett, Evanston, 111.; Donald Chappell, 
New London, Conn.; Rede Leonard Delano, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Guilford Duncan, St. Louis, Mo.; Frank Farwell 
Ferry, Lake Forrest, 111.; Henry Martyn Field, Boston, Mass.; 
Thomas William Heflferan, Grand Rapids, Mich.; George 
Sterling McCartin, Watertown, N. Y. ; Warner Moody, Dead- 
wood, S. Dakota; Hobart Moore, Chicago, 111.; Clarence 
Eugene Ordway, Winchester^ Mass. ; Reuben Buck Robertson, 
Cincinnati, O.; Carlisle Bronson Tuttle, Naugatuck, Conn.; 
Herbert Gilman Williams, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Governing Board of the University Club 

For next year was elected on May 24th and consists of the fol- 
lowing men: 

From '99, C. A. Brayton, L. E. Stoddard, T. Kearny, W. 
F. Whitehouse, Guy Wellman, A. G. Vanderbilt, H. L. 
OTallon, S. M. Hawley; from '99 S., B. V. Norton, E. A. 
McCullagh, J. C. Greenleaf; from 1900, J. M. McCormick, C. 
W. McKelvey, B. W. Paddock. At a meeting held May 2Sth, 
C. A. Brayton was elected President of the Club. 

The Senior Societies 
Gave out the following elections on May 26th. 

SKULL AND BONES. 

Dwight Huntington Day of Indianapolis, Ind., given by E. 
Hale, Jr.; Thomas Skinker Maffit of St. Louis, Mo., given by 
H. B. Wright; Sullivan Dorr Ames of Providence, R. I., given 
by M. L. Fearey; Mason Tyler Adams of Amherst, Mass., 
given by J. W. Wadsworth, Jr. ; Carroll Fuller Sweet of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., given by G. Parker; Hugh Andrew Callahan 

35 
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of Chicago, 111., given by Frederic Kernoehan; William Fitz- 
Hugh Whitehouse, Jr., of New York City, given by H. D. 
Gallaudet; Henry Thornton Bowles of New York City, ^vcn 
by G. D. Montgomer}' ; Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt of New 
York City, given by F. G. Hinsdale; Jamot Brown of Chicago, 
111., given by F. A. Lord; Ord Preston of Englewood, N. J., 
given by F. H. Simmons; James McDevitt Magee of Pittsburg, 
Pa., given by D. F. Rogers; Frederick Hiester Brooke of 
Birdsboro, Pa., given by F. Wickes; Charles Hopkins Welles, 
Jr., of Scranton, Pa., given by C. D. Cheney; William Edward 
Schenck Griswold of Erie, Pa., given by Payne Whitney. 

SCROLL AND KEY. 

John Brown Adams of New York City, given by R. M. 
Crosby; Louis Ezekiel Stoddard of New Haven, Conn., given 
by E. Sawyer; Thomas Welles Farnam of New Haven, Conn., 
given by E. C. Streeter; Arthur Wendell Davis of Hartford, 
Conn., given by J. M. Woolsey; Howard Lawrence O'Fallon 
of St. Louis, Mo., given by J. O. Rodgers; Harrison Grey 
Otis of Cleveland, O., given by M. J. Dodge; Charles Horace 
Conner, Jr., of New Albany, Ind., given by D. C. Byers; Samuel 
Mills Hawley of Bridgeport, Conn., given by J. S. Mason; 
Murray Witherbee Dodge of New York City, g^ven by M. 
Mullally; Joseph Walker Wear of St. Louis, Mo., given by 
I. N. Swift; Huntington Mason of Chicago, 111., given by 
Moreau Delano; Mervin Clark Harvey of Cleveland, O., given 
by P. W. Hamill; William Henry Field of Rutland, Vt., given 
by E. Sawyer; Charles Asahel Brayton, Jr., of Cleveland, 0., 
given by E. C. Streeter; William Boudinot Conner of New 
Albany, Ind., given by G. Morris, Jr. 

wolf's head. 

Robert Pay son Loomis of Brooklyn, N. Y., given by M. U. 
Ely; Guy Wellman of Friendship, N. Y., given by R. H. Gay; 
Anson Conger Goodyear of Buffalo, N. Y., given by A. D. 
Baldwin; George Shepard Chappell of New London, Conn., 
given by J. H. Scranton; Alexander Burr Marvin of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., given by W. R. Betts; John Reid, Jr., of 
Yonkers, N. Y., given by R. R. Hitt; Benjamin Burges Moore 
of New York City, given by A. I. Lewis; Henry Hutchinson 
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Hollister of New York City, given by L. M. Williams; 
Frederick Martin Davies of New York City, given by T. S. 
McLane; William DeLancey Kountze of New York City, 
given by F. T. vanBeuren, Jr.; Richard Earp Forrest of 
Philadelphia, Pa., given by C. A. Goodwin; Berne Holbrooke 
Evans of Pittsburg, Pa., given by G. G. Screiber; Harry 
Brookings Wallace of St. Louis, Mo., given by R. Callender; 
Coburn Dewees Berry, Jr., of Nashville, Tenn., given by R. J. 
Turnbull; Winchester Noyes of Brooklyn, N. Y., given by 
C. E. Ives. 

The Mott Haven Games 

Were won by Pennsylvania on May 29th, Yale taking 4th place. 
The scores follow: 



Princeton, 


28 


Harvard, 


• . 25^ 


Yale, . . . . 


22^3 


Syracuse, 


9 


Scattering, 


■ ■ 17H 



Tlie Record Interappointment Base Ball 
Championship was won by the Disappointments on June 6th. 



May 7. 
12. 

14. 
16. 

19. 

21. 

27. 

28. 

30. 
June 4. 



Base Ball Scores 

Yale 2, Dartmouth o. 
Yale 14, Wesleyan 3. 
Yale 2, Brown 17. 
Yale o, Virginia 4. 
Yale 22, Columbia i. 
Yale 19, Orange A. C. 15. 
Yale 9, Newton A. C. 8. 
Yale 7, Andover 6. 
Yale 3, Brown 4. 
Yale 7, Princeton 12. 
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BOOK NOTICES 

Alabama. A Drama in Four Acts. By Augustus Thomas. New York : 
The DcWitt Publishing House. 

The drama is to-day in a very curious condition. Mr. William Sharp has 
said in the introduction to his ** Vistas," a book of such exquisite mystical 
beauty as to be of course practically unknown : *' A great creative period 
is at hand; probably a great dramatic epoch." This is apparently true : 
among writers and the cultured there is an ever-increasing interest in the 
drama. In it men now seek to express what has been formerly done in 
other forms, and the plays of to-day have an ever-increasing literary and 
psychological value. But if this be so, it is equally evident that the stage 
as a whole is utterly debased ; that the successful plays are worthless, if 
not worse. Abroad they still act as well as write plays of great literary 
merit ; within the last two years Europe has seen on the stage the poetic 
and symbolic masterpiece, '*Die Versunkene Glocke," by the German 
Hauptman ; the plays of the Italians Giacosa and d'Annunuo'; the ** John 
Gabriel Borkman " of the Norwegian Ibsen, and that fine flower of roman- 
ticism, the " Cyrano de Bergerac " of M. Rostand ; even England has seen 
the brilliant and remarkable plays of Mr. G. B. Shaw and Mr. Oscar Wilde. 
And a sign of the interest in the drama is that plays are now published, 
often simultaneously with their stage production. But despite this there 
seems to exist a tendency to separate the drama and the popular stage, to 
contract the former to a certain limited and often unacted region, while the 
latter is given over to un worthiness. 

As America has to-day practically no literature, so she has absolutely no 
dramas written, much less produced. The American stage is sunk to the 
uttermost limits of the inane and revoltingly inartistic. If one looks back 
over the dreary waste of the theatres in the past, all the plays one remem- 
bers, save with shame, are foreign, and they have usually been failures, 
here an assurance of merit. So true is this, that in New York, when one 
wishes to see a fine play and an artistic rendering, one has to go to the 
remarkable little German theatre. This is why the two most remarkable 
performances of the two most remarkable plays of the past winter in New 
York, were g^ven in German at a German theatre, unknown to most 
people, although in both a very remarkable actress of European note took 
part. . . . 

It is, therefore, with some surprise that one takes up a volume containing 
an American play. 

Some eight years ago I saw this ** Alabama," and my recollections were 
not unpleasing, so that when I started to read, it was with the hope of 
finding some alleviation in the inane dreariness of our plays. How g^eat 
was my disappointment. The play is very weak because of a lack of suffi- 
cient motives for the characters* actions, it has something sillily weak in 
characterization, and is pervaded by a vicious affectation and stilted senti- 
mentality — sentimentality, not sentiment — of atmosphere and language. 

Here in the opening speech the key of the play is struck : 
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'* Poor heartsease ! Somebody has stepped upon you, as somebody is 
always doing upon everything that has a heart in it. \_Uses shear s,'\ I sup- 
pose 3rou think I'm cruel with my surgical attention, but I mean that kindly 
too. This poor bed is a regular hospital with its broken limbs. The fever 
of noon has gone, little fellows, and left you thirsty." Would that some 
good thing might come out of the Nazareth of the American drama ! 

The King's Henchman. By William Henry Johnson. Boston : Little, 
Brown & Company. 

Romanticism is, whatever may be said to the contrary, an imperative 
need in the majority. Splendid as is realism, it cannot annihilate it ; and 
why should it ? Surely it is possible for the two to exist together, each 
regnant in its own dominion. But distinct from a love of romanticism, there 
is a craving tor romance which is more common than a desire for realism, 
since an appreciation of the latter demands a certain culture and intellec- 
tual development. The bourgeois cares nothing for a portrayal of life, but 
he does like a **good story." Let this not be taken as a disparagement of 
truly great romanticism, which is distinct and makes to the cultured an 
appeal as great as the naturalistic. To satisfy this desire — in the intellec- 
tual a love of the imaginative met by the romantic masterpieces, but in 
others a desire for excitement — there are turned out year by year innumer- 
able ** romances." This production is also caused by the fact that a medi- 
ocre romantic novel is easier to write than a mediocre naturalistic book, 
the faults of the latter being too palpably evident. From time to time 
there appears a story like '* Under the Red Robe," which borders on 
romanticism and is thus worthy of consideration. But the average is a 
dreary thing that satisfies in adults that which in children appears as a love 
of the dime novel. 

The present volume is one of these books. Its story has the same old 
stock characters, the same old accessories and the same old stilted lan- 
guages. The puppets go through the same motions, pulled by the same 
wires, now a little rusty, only they have new costumes and a different set- 
ting. I recommend the story to the bourgeois and to the ** sales-ladies," 
who like sameness of theme, with a new kind of * Mo vely" stilted garb. 
This book will doubtless sell well ; Americans like this kind of stuff. 

The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

After the preceding book, it is a delight to take up one like this. Here 
is the presence of the True Romance : 

** Who wast or yet the Lights were set 
A whisper in the void. 
Who shalt be sung through planets young 
When this is clean destroyed." 

We are again in the realm where reigns one of the great and as yet not 
fully appreciated figures of recent English literature, the late William 
Morris. We are under the spell of fancy and sheer imagination. What 
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Mr. Hewlett has written is a splendid faiiy-tale for grown people, one of 
those books which arouse that keen and indescribable feeling that we hive 
gained when children from some fine tale of fSlery. Mr. Hewlett has made 
a great flashing pageant, has woven a shifting web before us where there 
pass flitting successively scenes that never were by sea or land, which yet 
have the potency of attraction possessed by the most real of things. . . . 

We are back hundreds of years, in times prehistoric, in ** Merry £nge» 
lond," all in the **faire, fresshe month of May," amid the great forest of 
Morgraunt, where under the aged and rugged trees the bracken rustles 
caressingly among the great deer ; where again the thick, soft turf is pied 
with the multi-colored, starry flowers that abound in the paintings of the 
marvellous Primitives. Here the noble knight rides and meets all strange 
adventures, in defense of his wife and against the villain monk Galors. 
Now it is some bright scene of romance and adventure, or again some 
darker page like that picture of Gothic grimness of the ravaged Castle of 
Goitres, with its fantastic lord, Spiridion, so inquirantly curious. The 
whole book is one great chain of shifting scenes, always full of real 
romance and high imagination, always delightful, alluring, absorbing. 

And Mr. Hewlett has succeeded in characterization in a way that is really 
remarkable. His personages are wholly romantic and impossible, but yet 
they have an air of actuality and an individuality that is potently attractive. 
Prosper Le Gai and the Lady Pietosa de Br6aut6, known as Isoult La De- 
sirous, so long-suffering in sorrow, are as real as the men and women of 
to-day. And is there not the very breath of romance in their names as in 
those of the sorceress Maulfry and the recreant monk Galors? 

All this splendid pageantry is told in a style of g^eat beauty. It has not 
the subtlety, impressionistic vividness and polish of Mr. Hewlett's ex- 
quisite little book, '* Earthwork Out of Tuscany." But in a tale of this kind 
it would be out of place and would mar the effect. There is no attempt at 
the dangerous experiment of archaic style, but there is a simple directness 
that is very fine and often very beautiful, as in the following passage : 

"Through the fretty tracery of the firs she could see a frosty sky, blue- 
gray fining to green, green to yellow, where the moon swam hard and 
bright." 

The book has its faults, but they are few and always in construction. 
They are such as never to mar the pleasure that such a book will afiford to 
those who love to wander, under the lead of a man of talent, through 
splendid, impossible, yet vividly real, realms of romance and imagination. 

It is a great pity that so lovely a book is issued with a cover so crudely 
and blatantly inartistic. 

Love in Friendship, A Nameless Sentiment. New York : Meyer Broth- 
ers & Company. 

This volume is a translation from the French ; a correspondence between 
a man and a woman, both of talent and artistic nature. These letters ** are 
better than a novel, they are a fragment of life." Here, in the words of the 
man, is the drama of this correspondence : 

** Friendship between a man and a woman is not a natural sentiment, 
and one may attain it only after having traversed trials and overcome them 
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by great uprightness of heart and great effort of will. The principal and 
most dangerous of these is love. I have loved you with the greatest force 
of which I was capable ; you have repulsed me amicably ; I am cured, and 
here I am fallen into my habitual laziness of heart. The friendship which 
I feel for you is very gentle ; I yield to it without reticence ; I yield to the 
pleasure of being a subject to it and of saying it to you, and nothing in the 
world can give me as much happiness." 

To-day when romances are so rare, crushed under the burden of a 
lifeless social system, or, when they occur, vulgarized by an absolute 
and reckless abandonment of all convention, an experience like that 
revealed in this volume is of the most delightful interest. It is a drama so 
exquisite and so perfect, of such psychological vividness, told with such 
skill and artistic sensibility in these letters, yet with such absolute sincerity 
and naturalness, because really of the heart, that it cannot but appeal to 
those who love that which is real, yet quite out of the ordinary. 

But for these very reasons it is a mistake to translate this drama into 
English. It is so essentially French, with such a delicacy of sentiment, 
that it requires the flexibility of the French language to express it. When 
put in English it is vulgarized, its fragrance lost. Nor is this translation 
particularly happy ; there is too much ugly English, too much bald trans- 
lation, rather than a putting of the thought into the language that would 
have been used by the writers had they been English. 

The preface is formed by fragments from Stendhal's **De TAmour." 
And here a word about Stendhal, one of the greatest of realists, may not 
be out of place. He is not as famous as he might be, but he has qualities 
of the most remarkable. Such intense power of psychological insight as 
he possesses is almost unequalled. His analysis of feelings and ideas is 
simply marvelous. And this analytic ability he combines with a feeling 
for dramatic situation and movement that is very usual in psychological 
novels. The result is books that are very great. And just within the last 
month Stendhal's greatest book, *' The Red and The Black," has been trans- 
lated into English, which it will bear better than most books, for to style 
Stendhal paid but little attention. It is a book that will interest anyone 
who desires to know a great, very original and wholly unique writer. 

Playsy Pleasant and Unpleasant. By Bernard Shaw. Chicago and New 
York : Herbert S. Stone. $2.50. 

Of recent years one of the most interesting figures in the literary circles 
of London has been Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. He has not written books that 
have brought him fame ; his position, which he has just resigned, has been 
that of dramatic critic of the * * Saturday Review. " Here he has gained celeb- 
rity by the brilliancy of his wit, his irony and satire, and his often paradox- 
ical and strange, but always powerful and interesting, theories and doc- 
trines; doctrines like those expressed in his Shakespere's criticisms, the 
**studies in irreverence," where a piercing though sham admiration and quali. 
ties falsely ascribed is joined to a true appreciation of the real greatness of 
the man. A socialist, an individualist, a vegetarian, Mr. Shaw is in many of 
his beliefs and theories wholly opposed to those accepted tenets, ethical 
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and artistic, which he would so gladly shatter. But whatever he may do, 
the earnestness of his conviction, and often the real value in the originalitj 
of his writings, makes his work of high interest. 

Mr. Shaw has written three plays that have been acted, ''Candida," 
** Arms and The Man," and ** The Devil's Disciple." In the volunaes just 
issued he publishes seven of his plays, among them the first two above 
mentioned. These plays are divided into two kinds, the pleasant and the 
unpleasant. Those in the first class are avowedly propaganda, written 
with an ethical aim. — This does not mean that the characters have the 
didactic vice of spouting moral sentiments. — They are also meant to be 
uncompromisingly realistic, for Mr. Shaw hates bitterly all romanticism, 
calling it the great heresy of the age. But here is just the place of their 
failure. All the characters are wholly and absolutely unreal and false to 
life. ** Mrs. Warren's Profession" is typical of all the ** unpleasant" 
plays. It is written "on a social subject of tremendous force." But to 
make the play convincing, it is necessary that the characters impress us as 
absolutely real. This they do not do ; from beginning to end they are laj 
figures, moved by the strings of Mr. Shaw's will, mere ** secretions of 
Shawism." Not one of the characters undergoes any development during 
the play, not one does what is real, not one is other than a phantom. And 
in this play Mr. Shaw, the hater of romanticism, has made two of his per- 
sonages have a conversation that can only be described as sentimental rot. 

In **The Philanderer," the characters are ridiculously lost in irreality 
and falsehood to life, and the very situations are wholly impossible. *' I am 
aware that there are inhuman persons in the world, here and there. One 
or two inhuman characters would not be amiss in a play. But the play that 
is monopolized by them can never be taken seriously." This falsity then, 
which it is impossible not to feel, is the cause of the play^s failure. 

Then another great fault of these dramas is that their dialogue is hope- 
lessly commonplace. Now realism does not connote the commonplace. 
Ibsen writes plays where the dialogue is of theextremest realistic baldness, 
yet is never commonplace, for back of it one feels a force, a something 
unexpressed, a suggestion of weightier things that elevates and ennobles 
the dialogue, while leaving it absolutely realistic. . . . 

To quote again from the excellent criticism of Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. 
Shaw's successor on the ** Saturday Review : " ** When Mr. Shaw is not 
morally purposeful, he is fantastic and frivolous, and it is then that his 
plays are good." 

The *' pleasant" plays are as excellent and delightful as the "unpleas- 
ant " are weak and ineffectual. Here there is none of the moral purpose 
which "is all very well for a dramatist who, like Ibsen, can express it 
through the tragic or comic evolutions of realized human character," but 

which, **in a dramatist who cannot do that forces him to burden 

himself and his puppets with a load which they cannot bear, a load without 
which they might be quite agile, effective, and amusing." 

*' Candida" is a realistic drama of somewhat the same nature as the plays 
of the first volume ; but although it has to a certain extent their fault of 
irreality, it is well worked out, interesting, and possessed of a good deal 
of psychological truth. But the other three plays are delightful in their 
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fanciful quality. The consummate construction, the brilliancy of situation, 
the wit of the dialogue, and the fantastic and fine character-drawing make 
these plays deserving of the highest praise. They have a paradoxical qual- 
ity that makes them the more charming. They are really so fine, so orig- 
inal, so unlike the current debased drama, that they are sure to be cher- 
ished by lovers of the real drama. 

In these plays there is a novelty of form which can be best understood 
by quoting Mr. Shaw's very interesting preface : ** The fact that a skillfully 
written play is infinitely more adaptable to all sorts of acting than ordinary 
acting is to all sorts of plays (the actual condition thus exactly reversing 
the desirable ones), finally drives the author to the conclusion that his own 
view of his work can only be conveyed by himself, and since he cannot act 
the play single-handed, even when he is a trained actor, he must fall back 
on his powers of literary expression, as other poets and fictionists do. . . . 
The case, then, is overwhelming for printing and publishing not only the 
dialogue of plays, but for a serious effort to convey their full content to the 
reader. This means the institution of a new art ; and I dare say that before 
these volumes are ten years old, the attempt that it makes in this direction 
will be left far behind, and that the customary, brief, and unreadable scene 
specification at the head of an act will by then have been expanded into a 
chapter, or even a series of chapters, each longer than the act itself, and 
no less interesting and indispensable." This theory, if abused or even too 
strictly followed, would be, of course, ridiculous. But it is true that in 
his long stage directions Mr. Shaw evokes the atmosphere, explains the 
spirit productive of the actions, realizes the scene, and physically creates 
the characters in a way that is almost equal to a stage presentation. And 
this attempt is of the highest value and interest to-day, when the true 
drama, apparently entering a splendid dawn, is separating from the ever- 
increasingly debased stage. . . . 

These volumes, even though the " unpleasant plays" be weak, must attain 
real commendation and admiration for the sake of the ** pleasant" plays, 
that are in many ways so very remarkable. 

Godefroi and Yolande. By Laurence Irving. London and New York : 
John Lane. $1.25. 

The subject of this one-act mediaeval play, by the son of Sir Henry 
Irving, acted by Miss Terry, is the story drawn from the old French chron- 
icle — used by Mr. Swinburne for ^ splendid ballad — of the ** noble damoy- 
selle appel^e Yolande de Salliires," attacked by leprosy and deserted by 
everything but the love of an humble clerk. 

The drama opens tenebrificly in the castle of Yolande, amid the dimness 
of the sparsely torch-litten hall, in preparation with festoons, garlands and 
thrones, for a great festivity. But without is the storm of a winter's night. 
**What a night! What snow! What a wind! The tapestries flap and 
flutter ; the flames of the torches stream all one way. The snow — the 
snow — the wind — the snow — the wind ! How say you, is the snow en- 
wrapping the wind, is the wind enwrapping the snow?" . . . From 
the first words of the play there weighs on one a strange atmosphere, a 
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suggestion of the coming of unknown things. The Lady Yolande is un- 
well, she is grown wan, marvelously white. The clerk Godefroi is seek- 
ing a doctor through the storm ; in the meanwhile his blind mother has 
come to the castle, led by the little Lisette. With Godefroi the doctor 
comes down the passage to the hall, macabrely singing of the ** Merry old 
skeleton, flesh underlying." While the doctor goes to see Yolande, pas- 
sionately Godefroi confesses to the old mother, who would lead him away, 
the love that he, the poor clerk, feels for the great courtesan. And then, 
combing her hair, Yolande makes her entry, while through all her words 
there rings the boding refrain, ** I am so white ! " But the horrible climax 
draws near, in the conversation of the paladin, Sir Sagramour, and the 
doctor : 

** And could know you a leper by the touch or look — say of the hand?" 

** Indeed I could. I must be getting back to the King's masque.'* . . . 

And now in the great masque, where Yolande, *' representing Venus, 
masked," is throning on homage. Sir Sagramour bends to kiss her hand, 
stops horrified, and glancing at the white chin, bids her unmask. Com- 
pelled by the command of the King, against the warning of the doctor, 
** defiantly she withdraws her mask; a murmur of admiration^ then of hcrrour^ 
runs through the assembly — ** the leprosy ! " " 

Cursed by King and Archbishop, deserted by even her servants, Yolande 
lies rolling on the rushes. But who is it that remains ? Godefroi, the 
clerk. Against the warning of the destroyers, cursed by all, save his blind 
mother, cleaving to Yolande, now repentant of her past, Godefroi puts on 
with her the gray robe and takes into his own hand the leper's clapper, 
and together they pass out, amid the crashing of the destroyers, amid 
chanting and boding cries of ** Unclean ! unclean ! unclean ! " Tremen- 
dously dramatic and powerful the situations of this play, are they not? 
Yet there is never a descent to mere physical horrour and loathsomeness. 
The strength and impressiveness of this drama come from the evocation of 
an atmosphere, and from a certain suggestiveness that arouses a feeling 
for the presence of things other than those visibly presented. It is some- 
thing in the nature of that which M. Maeterlinck describes in one of his 
exquisite essays : ** Beside the indispensable dialogue there is almost 
always another dialogue that seems superfluous. Examine attentively and 
you will see that it is the only one to which the soul listens profoundly, 
because it is in this region only that it is spoken to. You will also recog- 
nize that it is the quality and the extent of this useless dialogue which 

determines the ineffable quality and reach of the work One might 

even affirm that the poem draws near to beauty and a superior truth 
according as it eliminates words which explain actions to replace them by 
words which explain, not that which is called a *' soul-state," but I know 
not what unseizeable and incessant efforts of souls toward their beauty 
and toward their truth." 

There is much of this quality in *' Godefroi and Yolande," the only fault 
of which is in the diction, where a certain rather faulty use of inversions 
produces in places a somewhat strained and stilted effect. But this little 
one-act play has a power of Gothic grimness, a kind of poetic suggestive- 
ness, and a real dramatic quality that make it beautiful and truly impres- 
sive. 
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The Gods of Our Fathers, By Herman I. Stern. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 

To anyone possessed of a love for the mysterious and awesome, nothing 
can be more fascinating than the great elemental myths which in primaeval 
times have been the essence of man's belief. And of all the great mythol- 
ogies none has more real poetry and majesty than the Saxon or Norwegian, 
for the two are practically the same. Refined and perfect as is the Greek 
m3rthology, it lacks the rugged grandeur of the Norse. Yet this m}rthology 
is not so very well known. Therefore any book throwing light on it is 
most welcome. The present volume does not have any great artistic or 
literary value, but does contain much useful information thus made easily 
accessible. 

Admirals All, By Henry Newbolt. New York : John Lane. 35 cts. 

This is a little volume of ballads of the sea and of English naval exploits. 
They are not very great or very inspiring, but they are never really poor, 
which is saying a good deal. At times they do attain a sway and lyric lilt 
that is inspiring : 

** Now the sunset breezes shiver^ 

TM^aire I TM^aire ! 
And she*s fading down the river ^ 

Tfyn^aire ! Ttfm^raire ! 
Now the sunset breezes shiver^ 

And s hi s fading down the river ^ 
But in England* s song for ever^ 

She's the Fighting T^/raire," 

The most real poetry, however, is to be found in ** Vae Victis." 

'* The endless noon, the endless evening through. 
All other needs forgetting, great or small, 
They drank despair with thirst whose torment grew 
As the hours died beneath that stifling pall. " 

To-day, when the martial spirit is awake, this booklet can be recom- 
mended as, not a great, but a very excellent expression of that spirit. 

Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age, New York and London : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

This volume contains the '' Papers of the English Club of Sewanee." 
It is quite what one would expect from a provincial " English Club." To 
them '* the chief representatives of British art in our generation" are Mil- 
lais — at his popular stage — and Leighton. This is true, but is, instead of 
being as they think, praise, an utter condemnation, for no two men ever 
shewed greater vulgarity, banalit^^ false sentiment, and vicious painting ; no 
two men ever more clearly revealed the depths of Philistinism and degra- 
dation to which art can sink. I recommend this book to country libraries 
and ** literary circles." They will enjoy and appreciate it. 
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The General Manager's Story, By Herbert E. Hamblen. The Macmillaa 
Co., 66 Fifth av. I1.50. 

Mr. Hamblen has opened up for us the vast machinery of a modem rail- 
road, and by putting the description into the form of a story, has coated 
with sugar the already alluring subject of the locomotive and its masters. 
Nothing is more apparently open to view than railroading, yet the means with 
which each move is made, each car switched, each train started, are hidden 
almost completely from the eye of the general public. All this veil is ton 
aside by Mr. Hamblen and we are put at once on a familiar footing. Oat- 
side of all the lore of valuable information given, the author has added 1 
touch of poetry to it all, and, making the locomotive at once least for work 
and a most whimsical pet to handle, has added a fanciful twist to the book, 
most delightful to the reader. The book is not technical in any sense, 
and anyone who appreciates the sight of a train making a cross-countrj 
dash, fifty miles an hour, certainly will find here a charming companion 
for an afternoon. H. A. c. 

Caleb West: Master Diver. By F. Hopkinson Smith. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $1.50. 

Sympathy with his subject is a necessary qualification for the writer of an 
effective book ; and this Mr. Hopkinson Smith possesses in a high degree. 
He has no hobby to ride, no pet reform to force on the inattentive world; 
he writes only of what pleases him, and so secures free play for that kindli- 
ness which we find in all his books. 

In Caleb West this fine good-nature is at its best. From Nickles, the 
cook of the light-house builders, to Mrs. Leroy in her luxurious New York 
home, we see the natural humanity that underlies us all. It is this spirit 
which makes the book such pleasant reading. 

The story tells chiefly of the building of a Government light-house at 
Keyport, and in the strong, rough workers of the Atlantic coast Mr. Smith 
has found material well-suited to his hand. Caleb West, the master diver, 
although well drawn and sincere, is hardly the principal character. The 
main interest of the story lies in the contrast between Betty West and Mrs. 
Leroy. Both women are in the same position — that of wives who do not 
love their husbands ; yet Betty yields, while Mrs. Leroy is an inspiration of 
nobility. And yet there is no essential difference between the two women. 
Betty is as noble and lovable as her more cultivated counterpart, and she 
repents sincerely and thoroughly of her error. The difference lies not so 
much in character as in circumstance, and one is glad when Caleb's ejes 
are opened, and he receives again the wife whom he has always simply 
loved. H. M. 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol, By C. 3. 3. London : Leonard Smithers. 

In recent English literature there is no writer who represents such ex- 
quisite perfection of art as Mr. Oscar Wilde. His marvelous choice of 
words and sense of colour, his fine perfection of style, his brilliant wit, and, 
in his wonderful fairy-tales, his perfect simplicity, have given his work a 
beauty quite unique. But, like Gautier, his writings have always been 
enamels and cameos, splendid, wonderful things of the most marvelous 
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and brilliant workmanship, but always quite cold and without emotion. . . 
But now there comes this ballad that is almost distorted with feeling, and 
is full of a forceful realism. There can be no doubt of the genuineness 
of feeling when this subtlest of artists writes of the man who is to hang : 

'* He does not rise in piteous haste 

To put on convict clothes, 
While some coarse-mouthed doctor gloats, and notes 

Each new and nerve-twitched pose, 
Fingering a watch whose little ticks 

Are like horrible hammer-blows." 

The artist has forgotten his craftsmanship : and instead of being marred 
the poem is the more eflfective. Thus this ballad is of moment as the enter- 
ing of that emotion which is necessary to the highest art into the work of 
one of the most perfect masters of technique in English literature. 

Then there is the terrible arraignment of those prisons which, if that 
which is generally known be true, are England's disgrace ; an arraignment 
that is made so effective by passionate intensity of bald statement : 

'* For they starve the little frightened child 

Till it weeps both night and day ; 
And they scourge the weak, and flog the fool. 

And gibe the old and gray. 
And some grow mad and all grow bad, 

And none a word may say." 

Throughout the poem there is a strange, poignant pathos that is very 

fine: 

'* I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky.*' 

And in many places there is the old beauty of style, the perfect work- 
manship : 

** It is sweet to dance to violins, 

When Love and Life are fair ; 
To dance to flutes, to dance to lutes 

Is delicate and rare : 
But it is not sweet with nimble feet 

To dance upon the air." 

Here in this ballad we have a very beautiful, very powerful, perhaps a 
great poem. 

We have also received the following : 

F. TENNYSON NEELY. 
Doctor Sphinx, 

LEACH, SHEWELL AND COMPANY. 
Tht Essentials of Geometry, 

LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY. 
The Duenna of a Genius, 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

** There has been some trouble about digests, has there not ?" asked the 
Saint. 

*' Yes, the Faculty has tried to stop their publication, and how we are to 
pass our exams, without them is more than I know," I answered impetu- 
ously. 

"Ah ! that's the trouble, is it? And how long ago did the Faculty take 

this step ?•' 

" About three weeks," I answered. 

" Humph," said the Saint, '* rather short notice, I should think," and I 
agreed with him thoroughly. 

*' What are you undergraduates going to do about it ?" asked the Saint, 
after a short pause. 

Digests will be published just the same." I answered, laconically. 
I thought as much, and I don't know that I blame you. There are three 
sides to this question, all of which deserve consideration. First, there is 
the Faculty's side, which is that the digests are an evil. Then there is the 
side of the undergraduate who has been counting on the digest to pass his 
exam. That's your side. And then there is the side of the fellow who his 
been counting on what he would make in selling them to help him along. 

The Saint paused and considered. 

" Yes, this, though nobody pays much attention to it, is the most im- 
portant consideration, after all. You said that the digest would be issued 
just the same, did you not ?" I nodded. 

" Well, then, all the Faculty's rule comes to is this : the men who buy the 
digests will feel that they are justified because they were g^ven such short 
notice ; the men who sell the digest will be forced to do in an underhand 
way what they had every right to expect they could do openly ; and, finally, 
the Faculty will consider the undergraduates dishonest because they are 
disobeying an impracticable and very ill-timed rule." 

And we went out together, the Saint as thoroughly convinced as I was. 

COVENTRY PATMORE. 

With sound of coupled rhyme-bells tinkling mild 

Mid hedge-row chirpings, to pure-hearted youth 

The gentle Felix sang. Unworldly truth. 

The sacred love of home, of wife and child — 

Not Plato's airy venture, nor the wild. 

The earth-born flame that in Anacreon wrought — 

Were worthy of his praise who ever sought 

With golden words to leave men unbeguiled. 

Blithe rose his song on sun-lit English plain 

Where children laughed among the bleating sheep, 

Gladly his simple heart recalled the pain 

Which prelude was to joy and wonder deep, 

When that fair Angel did so sweetly deign 

To be entrusted to a mortal's keep. 

Harvard Monikfy. 
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PACK BROTHERS, 

College Photographers, 



935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



New Haven House Pharmacy 

PURE DRUGS, 

URBANITY IS THE PRIME FACTOR AT 

J. H. frBIFFIU'S TOUSOBIAL ROOKS, 

994i CHAPEL ST., Under the New Hayen Honse. 



A CHILLING ANSWER. 

" O maiden fair ! bestow thy grace. 
Grant me a lover's pan, 
I only ask a little place 
Within thine icy heart. 

"Though ice the heart which you demand," 

Replied the saucy prater, 
*' I still would have you understand 

It's no refrigerator !" — Syracusan, 

HENRY S. HICBY, 

1130 OHAPEL, OOR. 70BZ STBEET. 
Prescrtptions a Specialty. 

HIGBY'S DENTIFRICE IS THE BEST TOOTH POWDER I 

Taooma, Wash., June 94, IMO. 
Mr. H. 8. HiGBT : Please send us, by mail, one dozen Higbv^s I>entifrloe. Dr. 
Kellogg has recommended it very highly and wants us to order It for him. 

Very respectfully, 

SliATDKN ft WTNKOOP, Dmggisti. 
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Fine 

Music 

Books. 

ooi>i<BaB soiraa roR ouu.b. 

Th> 6nt compiUtlOD evsr oude of tha •oofi of Vunr, Smllb, WeUealer, ud oOer 

BszifSTBBX. flOBroB, oiJ) Axni mrvr. 

All Ihe o1d.[lme bvoritu, brought logctbcr in aoe volume, tocladlnc Fa«ei adodki. 
and ths CUDOiu *oiig> of H(yi, Slcout, Christy, Bcyinl, Bloodgood, etc lis VV^ 

TOPUI^AH TT&iro 0OZ.I^0TXOir, ZfO. B. 

Il hu proved the but lelllDt: Tolume we hive ever Inued ; ig piece*. 

oiiAsiio BAarroini aitd basb scuro-B. 

UnqueeUoublr tbe beit CQllecUon of wogi foi low (n«le] Tclcw erer iMned to bosk 




" ; iji f 



n bom Huty Puddioc Pliy, Oblipah. 



'cry tunetnl, plwitu 



4SJ-46J Wasmihctom Shut, Bostom. 
O. B. DITSON ft CO., 8«T Braadwar. If. T. 




J. H. 6. DUBANT'S, 40 Churob St., ig tha platw to be ntted with BTB Gt^&BSBB at 

BpMtaolea to suit Imperfect vision of any description. AIM (or Watohea, (3oeki> 

and Jairelry at prlc«a 10 ault all pockola. 



Etbrbtt House, New Tobk. 
JOHN J. KENNEDY, Esq., 

My Dear Sir : It is with imqnaMed pleasore that I 
express my entire satiBffUitioa vitli the evening drees suit, 
likewise the top coat, military fashion, which yon made me. 
The Btyle, comfort and workmanship, to my mind, cannot be 



AprH 6, 1891. 



TouTB very truly, 

HENRT M. STANUnr. 
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Photographic Supplies. 

Kodak and other Photographic work done at 

WILLIS N. BUTRICZS, 

11 Center Street, -:- Near Orange. 

HiieMitosle® a Speeialty. 

GOODYEAR RUBBER STORE, 

866 Chapel Street. F. C. TUTTLE, Prop'r. 

'92 A., '93 A., 94 A., '95 A. 
'92 S., '93 S., 94 S. 

Q-o to Robinson's Yale Hair Cutting Parlor, 

Opposite Art School 

A MARTYR TO PRINCIPLE. 

" I would not use tobacco, sir, 
It is a filthy weed ; 
I would not put it in my mouth," 
Said little Robert Reed. 

So Robert hastened to a store. 

Much to his friend's regret, 
And, laying down a one-cent piece. 

Received a cigarette. — Harvard Lampoon, 

OSBORN HALL PHARMACY, 

CORCORAN A CO. % 

1008 Obctpel Sti-eet. 

Pure Drugs and Fine Chemicals ! 

PRESCRIPTIONS A SPECIALTY. 

Agents for Tenney's (New York) Candies. 
Agents for Surbrug's Golden Sceptre Smokinq Tobacco. 
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If you wish to take regular daily exercise 

and not be compelled to desist from work becauBo of son 
mascles, you must, aft«r exercising, thoroughly mb tto 
moBcles with 

6y its use you are made quick and active, and all soreness, 
stiffness or swelling is prevented, and you will avoid the dan- 
ger of taking cold on going out after exercise. 
We have a book full of testimonials from the 
ftiosx FAMOUS a.'xki:.ki'e:s. 
To quote them is superfluous. Almost everyone in training 
uses it But don't expect some cheap substitute for Pond's 
Extract to do what the genuine article wiU, for you will surely 
be disappointed. Manufactured only by 

POND'S EXTEACT CO., No. 76 Sth ATSNUS, NEW TOBIC. 

REST FOR TIRED AND SICK NERVES. 

THE 3SrER.VIlSrE. 
Dr. A. J. WilUid, Soperintendent, Nortii Froi^MOt Street, BurlingUn, Ti 

Commonly ailed "Tub " 




_.. _. .__ S. Wdr HItcbeU RM 
Tralmcdl Is here mule ■ ipcddlT. 
An MUblMbmcdt for the cue *at 
tniatmenl of Darroiu uul mUd domI 
dfuuaonly. Dr. WUUjd It ■ nulii- 
■te of Yile of the timn of iSjj. For 
neuly ill ye«ra he wu the Supcrtotoi- 
dent iDd SeeidenC Phnridu of the 
Mary Pletcher Ho^piul, ead it wu hta 
'-^ce there ih«i hidnced bhn lo 

rho feel II nrrfii te Imtc 
for awhile the wrrk ud worrr of ihrii 
homes but who fail to find ebetrho* 
■ultabte proTi^oD for their qiecU 
need*. Hit eluuit and unplt aal- 
tarlum ia entirely aew, beuitlfUlT l»- 
aled. with the lake ei ' 



refers bypermlnfoa to Bishop 

StearaiiSupL of ''Retreat," Hartfori 
nedat tratnluc. Board from %i to 
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Ricbmond Straigbt Got No. 1 

CIGARETTES. 

Are made from the btightesi, mosi deli- 
cately flavored and highest com Gold 
Leaf growD in Virginia. This is (he 
old and original brand ot 
Straight Cat Cigarettes, and was 
biojghl QUI by us in [he yeai 1875. 
Btmari tf Imilalinu, ind obscTTe Ihit tha riiK 
■AMI At B«LOW Is on BTery pickaxe. 

ALLEK ft OINIEB, Mannfftotunn, 

Rtt'HMOKD, TIROIMA. 




HER XMAS ANSWER. 
Quoth Jack : " Hoir t«reet ts Fancy's mood ! 

Behold, I shut my eye* aod gaie 
In seeming 00 the maple wood 
Through which I walLed in chiidbood's days. 
"To me those maples ever Beem 

To bring my youlb back to my view, 
But you — what vernal aspects gleam 
Upon your sight ? What iree see you ?" 
" Oh, Jack >" she said, ai o'et her brow 

There quickly spread a crimson glow, 
"'TU strange, but just above me dow 
I seem to see the mistletoe ! !" 

(ProgrisHvt fame,) — Harvard Lampc«n. 

IM W,m Street, mira Store from High Street, 



TBAM OH CAMPUS WEDNESDAY 7.30 TO IP. 

THE JOHN E. BASSETT & CO. 

7B4 CHAPEL AND 318-320 STATE ST. 

Hap^wa^® aM€ €iitl®P7'o 

Peck & Snyder's Skates, $2.50 and $3.50. 

Winslow's Skates, 75 cts. to $3.50. 

Pocket Knives, Razors, etc. 

CO-OPERATIVE DISCOUNT. 
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H. B. ARMSTRONG & CO., 



89, 91, 93, 95 A 97 ORANGE ST. 



Carpets, Furniture, Upholstery, 



WINDOW AND DOOR DRAPERIES. RUGS AND MATS. 

Furnisliing of Students' Rooms a Specialty. 

WINDOW SEATS AND CUSHIONS. 

Co-operative Discount Given to Students. 

ONE HUNDRED 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
GIVEN AWAY. 



Good Roads. 

It is very desirable to promote a healthy interest on the above subject 
among the growing hope of the nation, and educate them to its im- 
portance. 

To aid in this the Pope Mfg. Co., whose president, Col. Albert A. 
Pope, is well known for his earnest efforts in the direction of Highway 
Improvement, will give away 

One Hundred Columbia Bicycles. 

These are to be given to boys and young men in High and Prepara- 
tory Schools, Academies and Colleges throughout the United States, 
for the best essays on the subject of "GOOD ROADS/' in any of its 
various phases. 

Every Student is invited and urged to enter the contest. 
Full particulars sent on application to the 

ROAD DEPARTMENT, 

POPE MFG. CO., 

221 Columbus Ave.y Boston. 
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Society Spreads a Specialty. 

825 CHAPEL STREET. 

MOSELEY'S NEW HAVEN HOUSE, 

FroBtlBg Tale UnlTenity, Oppodto the Qreca. 

NE^V HAVEN, CONN. 

AS IT HAPPENED. 

Her little hand in his he took, 

All hot and quivering it was ; 
And noted how her eyes did look 

Bright as a lucent sapphire does. 

Within her dainty little wrist 
Her pulse throbbed quick as if her heart 

Beat love's glad summons to be kissed— 
Heart's first reveille since life's start. 

Her oval cheeks were flushed wild rose ; 

Her red lips parted for such breath 
As hot from tropic spice lands blows ; 

Enough 'twas to have warmed old Death ! 

He gazed at her ; he spoke — and she 
Stuck out at him a small tongue's tip : 

The family doctor old was he, 

And she — he said she had la grippe, 

^Redand Blui, 

TREMONT CAF]^ and RESTAURANT, 

Cor. COURT and ORANGE STREETS. 
MEALS AT ALL HOURS, 

Soth. on SiUxopean and ^znerioan Plan. 

SPECIAL PRICES and ATTEHTIOH 6I¥E1I TO STUDEMTS, 



D. HOlNilBON. Prop. 
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DREKA 

Fine Stationery and Engraving House, 

1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 



College Invitations 
Class Stationery 
Fraternity Stationery 
Programmes 



Wedding Invitations 
Visiting Cards 
Banquet Menus 
Diplomas and Medals 



Steel Plate Work for Fraternities, Classes 

and College Annuals. 

All work is ezecated In the establishment under our personal taperrlBloii, ssi 
only in the best manner. TTneqnalled fadlitiea and long practical nTiM wi ffiif 
enable ns to produce the newest styles and most artistic efbcta, whUe ourrspa- 
tation is a guarantee of the quality of the productions of this houBC. 

Designs, Samples and Prices s«nt on application. 



C. B. WILKINSON, 



MAKER OF 






42 JOHN ST., New York City. 
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Importers and Tailors, 

127 CliTiroli Street. 
'■ JAMES W. BRINE, 

Mi's f nrnisling, Sportiog i\i %wm 

1004 & 1006 Cliapel Street, New Haven. Conn. 



WELL "SUIT" ED. 
" By chimlney," ibe ainoke did say. 

At (he draft flew up ihe Su«, 
"I gel a new SOOE every day, 

A miziure o( black and blew." 



APOTHECARIES HALL, 

ESTABLISHED iSai. 

Surgical Instruments, Trusses, Supporters, 
Elastic Hose, Etc 

821 Chapel Street, - New Haven. Conn. 
E. A.. C3-ESSNEE.. 

PERRY'S 
CARPET WAREROOMS. 

A SAFE AND RELIABLE PLACE TO BUY. 

H. B. PERRY, - 914 Chapel Street. 
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BROOKS & CO., 

Dunlap & Go's Hats, 

Christy & Go's Hats, 

Heath k Go's Hats. 

IDress Sviit Cases. 
CHAPEL Corner STATE STREET. 

A. E. CHASMAR & CO., 

888 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

College, Class Day, and Fraternity Invitations, Portraits, etc. Maker* of 
Dnlqoe and Artistic Menus, Programmes, Dance Cards and Favors. 

Send for our new Sample Book of Stationery and Engraving. 

COLLEGE PRINTING A SPECIALTY. 



JOB, M. D. 

Job was indeed a doctor great, 

A fact not well denied, 
For Scripture does distinctly state 

His ** patients" never died. — Lafi^ette, 



BIGEAEDS & CO., Limited, 



IMPORTERS A MANUPACTURBRS OP 



Chemicals, Amyers' and Chemists' Supplies 

lEW TOU I OEIOAaO t IBWABKi 

41 Baidaj Bt. 112 4 114 Like Bt. 808 4 846 Bm4 WL 
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G. F. Heublein & Bro, 

Cor. Court and Church Sts., 
NEW HAVEN. 




Special attention given to 

BANQUBTS 




AND 



MMTWM "JtBEATWB I^FHOHESi 



IN THE HISTORY EXAMINATION. 

Vainly he racked his cranial store, 

Seeking to find historic lore. 
" History repeats itself/' said he, 
" Oh now repeat thyself to roe." 

Brunonian. 



OLD BROADWAY DRUG- STORE, 

p. BONNETTE SCHURMAN, 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES 

Pre9criptian8 a SpedaUy. 



9 

QTBest Soda Water in To>vn.,^a 
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WUta Tlnw, 16.00 to ^00 pa Ou*. B*d TIbm, 17.00 to IM.OO jm Ow. 

Importer of FINE HUNGARIAN WINES. 

TOKAY, BDDAPEST, and 527 BROADWiT, NEW YORK. 

"Seeing is Believing." 

Some Lamps are tolerably (^ood, 

But who wants a tolerably *■ 
I good e^ ? And there is a 
w heap of trouble with a tol- 
' erably good lamp. Every stu- 
dent needs a handsome and 

GOOD study latnp. But a good lamp must be 
imple ; when it is not simple it is not good. There 
s one lamp that is simple, and it is good without 
the tolerable — 

"The Rochester." 

If Iba load dwltr hw'I It w* cu (HUl yan on* br upTMi. Wa mtkm afw ToWi^ 
adh«v«ulUiutntadcaUl(>ci»lhmtwll)b«lp jtoaoat. 

ROCHESTER LAMP Ca, 42 Park Pfaee, Naw York ««. 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 



MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed 
hotel in the city, with the most central and delightful lo- 
cation. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 



STUCK ON EACH OTHER. 
T^e acene nas in « blllUTd room. 

And I was ihere lo view it, 
The balls rolled cloM together and — 
"The; kiised, I uw them do it." 



HURLBURT BROS., 

1074 Chapel Street, 



OEOICE QBOOESrEB. 

riM rniti, Hsti, oigui. to. 



NEW HAVEN, 
CONN 
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A MARVELOUS REG ORB! 



The frequent publication of figures showing the 
transactions of the Life Insurance Companies of this 
country has to some extent familiarized the public 
mind with the magnitude of the beneficent work they 
have done. The following comprehensive statement is 
a revelation of what has been done by the greatest of 
all the Companies, 

The MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK. 

Since it was Organized in 1843 it 



Has Teoeiyed from its Polioj-holders 
more than ... 



Has oolleoted for its Policy-holders 
more than ... |20 

Has paid to its Policy-holders more 
than 304 

Has paid for its Policy-holders less 
than 0B 

And holds invested for its Policy-hold- 
ers more than - - 1 40 



IILLIONS 
OF 

DOLLARS! 



RioHABD A. McCuBDT, President. 
BoBERT A. GRAimiBS, Vice-President. 



JOHN W. NICHOLS, O-eneral Agent, 

New Haven, Conn. 
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PACH BROTHERS, 

College Photographers, 



935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



New Haven House Pharmacy 

PURE DRUGS, 

URBANITY IS THE PRIME FAQXOR AT 

J. H. frBIPFIN'S TONSOBIAL ROOMS, 

994i CHAPEL ST., Under the New Uaren House. 



TRIOLET. 

Such a worn out old joke, 
Yet we all shook with laughter. 
Ye Gods ! Why invoke 
Such a worn out old joke ? 
Twas the Professor who spoke ; 
Now what were we after? 
Such a worn out old joke. 
Yet we all shook with laughter. 

-Williams Weekly. 

HENRY 8. HIGBY, 

Y^LE PHA.RM^CY. 

1130 OHAPEL, OOB. 70BZ 8TBEET. 
OPrescrlptions a Speciality. 

HIGBY'S DENTIFRICE IS THE BEST TOOTH POWDER I 

Tacoma, Wash., June 24, 1890. 
Mr. H. 8. HiOBY : Please send us, by mail, one dozen Higby's Dentifrice. Dr. 
Kellogg has recommended it very highly and wants us to order it for him. 

Very respet^tfully, 

Slatdsn & WTNKOOP, Druggists. 
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The 
New 
Harvard 
Song 
Book. 



The Terj Utett oompQA- 
tion of OoUftge Sob^b, in- 
oliiding tlie Songi of the 
Eairard Qlee Olnb and other 
Iftte gemi of College Music. 
Eyery new song of the Har- 
Tard Qlee Olnb ainoe 1888 
is to be found in thii Tolame. 
Among other fkToritee 
arei 

Bchn eider's Band (new ar> 

ranjBrement for male voices) 
The Hoodoo. 
Sparkling Piper Heidaeick 

(new arrangemenU for 

male voices.) 
Romeo and Juliette. 
The Phantom Band. 
0'Grady*B Goat. 
Wine and Woman. 
The Party at Odd Fellows* 

Hall. 
Mrs. Crafrin'8 Daogfater. 
The Man-ln-the* Moon's Ball. 
Faint Heart Ke'er Won Fair 

Lady. 
Holsteiner's Band. 

Price $1, Postpaid. 



Oliver Ditson Company, 

458-463 WASHINGTON ST. 
C. H. DITSON %L CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 




J. H. O. DURANT'S, 40 Churoh St., is the place to be fitted with BYB GLASSB8 or 
Spectacles to suit imperfect vision of any description. Also for Watches, Oooks, 

and Jewelry at prices to suit all pockets. 



Everett House, New York. 
JOHN J. KENNEDY, ESQ., 

My Dear Sir : It is with unqualified pleasure that I 

express my entire satisfaction with the evening dress suit, 

likewise the top coat, military fashion, which you made me. 

The style, comfort and workmanship, to my mind, cannot be 

surpassed. 

Yours very truly, 

April 6, 1891. HENRY M. STANLEY. 
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Photographic Supplies. 

Kodak and other Photographic work done at 

WILLIS N. BUTRICES, 

11 Center Street, -;- Near Orange. 



GOODYEAR RUBBER STORE, 

866 Chapel Street. F. C. TUTTLB, Proper. 

'92 A., '93 A., '94 A., '95 A. 
'92 S., '93 S., '94 S. 

Go to Robinson's Yale Hair Cutting Parlor, 

Opposite Art School 



When clad that night in dress suit black, 

There, at the Prom. I met her. 
As I took leave she sweetly said, 
'* I hope to know you better.' 



tt 



When dressed next day in corduroys. 

And black and orange sweater. 
She coolly cut me on the street 

And quite forgot Td met her. — The Tiger, 



OSBORN HALL PHARMACY; 

CORCORAN & CO. 

1008 Chapel Street. 

Pure Drugs and Fine Chemicals ! 

PRESCRIPTIONS A SPECIALTY. 

Agents for Tenney's (Ne\v York) Candies. 
Agents for Surbrug's Golden Sceptre Smokinq Tobacco. 
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ONLY 



Specifications : 



-Sele< 






head, giving 
' loud tone. 30 laiFSt 
brackets with ptoi 
DUIB *nd grooved i 
all nickel plaied. Geiman sil. 
Tec covered riros, spun at lo\v< 
edge. Bestilringft: polished am 
thick ebony finger board, Pca^l 

JiosiiioDi and raised fieis. Tbis 
nil siie Banjo lor Kenileman's use. 

We are headquarters Iot Cornets, Vio. 
■in*. Mandolins, Guitars and Banjos. 
Send for Illuitraied Catalogue free. 



special leader to introduce out nane 

iiorc irideiy Lo the public, we are selling 

sixty days only a foll-iiie, Bat 

State Banjo, completely outfitted in the 

finest manner, al the low price o( I9. It 

C. O. D, ivltb privilege of ei- 

iiinallon. provided ui amouDl 

flicieni to paj ezpreas charges 

both waym i« inl 

deposited with the 

es press company. 

Satis factiOD gnar- 

aoteed oi money 

refunded. 




JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 

IniDOrtert and Manufacturart of FIna Mutic«l Inatrumants, 
4B3 ta 4S3 WuhlngtoB and 3S Oonrt Bt., BOBTOI, IU88. 



C. H. DIT80N ft CO. 

BBT Broadway. I. T. 



J. E. DITSON ft CO. 
1338 OhwtDBt St., FkDa. 




J. H. Q. DnBANT-S, W Church St., Is the place to be fitted with EYE OLA88BS 01 

SpeotaolM to suit Impe rtect vision of any desoriptfon. Also for Watcbes, C1oc3d, 

and Jewelry at piioes to suit all pockets. 



Etebbtt Hodsb, Kbw Yobk. 
JOHN J. KENNEDY, Esq., 

My Dear Sir : It ia with unqualified pleasure that I 
express my entire eatisfactioD with the eTening dress suit, 
likewiee the top coat, military fashion, which yoa made m& 
The style, comfort and workmanship, to my mind, cannot be 
sorpassed. 

Yours very truly, 

AprU e, 1891. HENRY M. STANLEY. 
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Photographic Supplies. 

Kodak and other Photog^raphic work done at 

WILLIS N. BUTEICES, 

11 Center Street, -:- Near Orange. 

■aektaitoshM a Speeialty^ 

GOODYEAR RUBBER STORE, 

866 Chapel Street. F. C. TUTTLE^ JPrap^r. 

'92 A., '93 A., 94 A., '96 A. 
'92 S., '93 S., 94 S. 

Go to Hobinson's Yale Hair CxLtting Parlor, 

Opi)Osite Art School 

THE THREE UNITES. 

A Tennis court, the place for sport, 

A net and rackets two. 
A summer day, the time to play, 

A maid with eyes of blue. 

The ball she serves. Alas ! it swerves — 
Goes bounding down the hill. 
" A fault," I call ; but yet with all 

Her faults, I love her still. ^Tke Inlander, 

OSBORN HALL PHARMACY, 

CORCORAN St CO. 

1008 Oliapel Sti*eet. 

Pure Drugs and Fine Chemicals ! 

PRESCRIPTIONS A SPECIALTY. 

Agents for Tenney's (Ne>v York) Candies. 
Agents for Surbrug's Golden Soeptre Smoking Tobaoco. 



